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3. PRANK DURYRA and his 
brother Charles in the first 
successful gasoline automobile 
built in the United States 


av Sra ck Darrgea/ 


DISCUSSES AUTOMOBILES 





in the WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


A talk with J. Frank Duryea would provide an invaluable 
insight into the subject of automobiles. For, with 

his brother, Mr. Duryea invented the first successful 
gasoline-powered “horseless carriage’’ built in this country. 
That’s why the editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
selected Mr. Duryea as consulting authority for 

the important and inclusive article on the automobile. 


Making World Book Encyclopedia available to your patrons 
is like offering them the privilege of personal consultations 
with thousands of authorities. Every World Book article is 
prepared by an expert in his field and written in 

a warm, interesting, and inviting style. That’s why 

World Book is a leading, friendly, and reliable source of 
information in American libraries, schools, and homes. 


Vie 
ke Lat in sales / 

- More people buy World Book 
— than any other encyclopedia! 


@ 











World Book 
Encyclopedia 
Fieid Enterprises, inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 
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All Published October 8 
DOCTRINAL PREACHING FOR TODAY 


Andrew W. Biackwood. Wiiy and how doctrine should be 

preached—abundantly illustrated with sermon outlines. 
LAYMEN AT WORK 

George Stoll. Edited by Albert L. Meiburg. The Louisville story 


what laymen did in one typical American city—and how others 
can put faith into action. $1.75 


DEVOTIONS FOR ADULT GROUPS 


Wallace Fridy. 27 devotions—resource material for worship serv- 
ices. Includes hymns, scripture lessons, and prayers. Pocket size. 


$1.50 


UNDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING 
THE ALCOHOLIC 


Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. Practical application of the Christian 
faith and psychology to the problem of alcoholism. For ministers 


and counselors. Ready $3.75 
GOD’S WAY WITH MAN 


Roger Hazelton. A study of the Doctrine of Providence, to show 
that God is in control of our world. $3 


MEETING LIFE ON HIGHER LEVELS 


Hunter Beckelhymer. A step-by-step guide to Christian growth— 
six devotional messages that show how life may grow, develop, 
and ascend to its higher levels. $1.75 


HE THAT COMETH 


Sigmund Mowinckel. The first English translation of this Euro- 
pean theologian’s works—a scholarly survey of the origin, de- 
velopment, and content of the idea of the Messiah. $6.50 
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101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Ariel Books and Vision Books 
are distributed in Canada 

by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 








5 NEW Awiel spooks 


Here are the latest Ariel Books — dis- 
tinguished products of some of America’s 
most talented authors and illustrators, 
scheduled for publication in Fall 1956 
More than seventy others are already in 
print. Send for complete Ariel catalog 


Adventure at 
Table Mountain 


By Epona Anne Hatt. Chapter decora 
tions by Lili Rethi. A city boy has dif 
ficulty adjusting to life on a Montana 
ranch, but soon finds new friends, be 
comes a basketball champion, and clears 
his father of a cattle rustling charge 
Ages 12-16 5 


Aug. $2.75 
Topper and Madam Pig 
By Dororny L’'Homm™entev. Illustrated 
by Marie Nichols. An adventurous fox 
terrier and a very wise pig become in- 
volved in a delightfully funny situation 
Ages 4-8 Aug. $2.50 


Carry On, Grumms! 
By Bessie Wurre. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. A sequel to her celebrated A Bear 
Named Grumms, these are more adven- 
tures of the Swedish children and their 
unpredictable bear. Ages 5-10 

Oct. $2.75 


The Magic 
Christmas Tree 


By Lee Kinceman, Illustrated in full color 
by Bettina. Two unhappy little girls find 
solace and pleasure in decorating a seem- 
ingly-magic Christmas tree. Ages 5-10 
Aug. $2.75 


Mr. Stubbs 

By ‘T.L. McCrrapy, ja. Illustrated in 
full color by Tasha Tudor. The authors 
of Biggity Bantam and Pekin White have 
done another charming story about ani- 
mals on their farm, this time about an 


unusual cat. Ages 4-8 Aug. $2.50 


Cuba 


6 NEW ViSiON. p00Ks 


These colorful, action-filled true stories 
of saints, martyrs and heroes are espe 
cially written for Catholic boys and girls 
from 9 to 15. “The stamp of quality is 
all over them. Fine subjects are honestly 
dealt with in an intelligible and attrac 
tive way.”’—Catholic Transcript. Impri 
matur on each volume. Durable full cloth 
binding. Size 5¥2”x 8%”, 192 pages. Full 
color jackets, 2-color endpapers, black 
and-white illustrations. Only $1.95 each 


St. Dominic and 
the Rosary 


By Carnertwne Breese. Illustrated by 
Robb Beebe. The great Saint who 
founded the Dominican Order learns 
from Our Lady herself the powerful 
prayer of the Rosary. (#11) July 


The Cross in the West 

By Marx Boescu. Illustrated by H. Law 
rence Hoffman. The story of the ex 
plorers, missionaries and settlers who 
sowed the seeds of faith in the early 
West. (#12) July 


My Eskimos: 
A Priest in the Arctic 


By Rocer Butiarp, 0.m.1. Illustrated by 
Leonard Fisher. A missionary in the 
Arctic tells how people live and pray at 
“the top of the world.” (#13) Sept 


Champions in Sports 
and Spirit 


By Ep Firzcenatp. Illustrated by De- 
Wolfe Hotchkiss. The editor of Sport 
magazine tells the story of Gil Hodges, 
Yogi Berra and many others. (#14) Sept. 


Francis and Clare, 
Saints of Assisi 


By Heren Warxer Homan. Illustrated 
by John Lawn. St. Francis, lover of God's 
poor, founds the Franciscan Order and 
inspires St. Clare to found the order of 
the “Poor Clares.”’ (#15) Nov. 


Christmas and the Saints 
By Herrna Pauw. Illustrated by Rus 
Anderson. The story of the Christ Child 
and the celebration of His birth from 
Bethlehem to our time. (#16) Nov. 











PICTURE BOOK OF THE SEA 


By Jerome Meyer. Illustrated by Ricuaro 
FLoerue. What makes the waves and the tides? 
Why is the ocean salty? Questions like these, 
and many others, are answered in this enter- 
taining and informative new book. 

84% x11. Ages 8-12. November, $2.50 


MODERN MIRACLES 
OF THE LABORATORY 


By Frank Ross, Jr. Illustrated with over 100 
photographs. Synthetics, wonder drugs, man 
made foods, plastics, and other fascinating 
chemical developments important in our daily 


lives. 534 x8. Teen-age. October, $3.00 





THE WONDER WORLD 
OF STRANGE PLANTS 
By Marnie Neuratu, author of The Wonder 
W orld Series, Of all the many wonderful things 
which nature can show us, none are stranger 
than those in the world of plants. 


7% x 8%Q. Allages. August, $2.00 


LOTH 





INSIDE THE ATOM 
By Marie Neuratu, author of The Wonder 
World Series. How little whirling atoms make 
up all the materials of the world, bring us 
heat and light, and amazing new wonders like 
X-rays. 
Ages 8-14. 


ROP’S | 


7% x B34, 


Se pte mber, $2.00 


New Lothrop Picture Books | 


PICNIC PONY 
By Vanvine Moore. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wertu. High-stepping Paddy's 
mischievous capers break up the Sun- 
day School picnic 


8% x 8%. August, $2.50 


BENNY THE BEAR 
WHO GREW TOO FAST 
By Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser. //- 
lustrated by Rocer Duvoisin, Benny, 
the talented bear, learns about 
stringed instruments, from violin to 

double bass. 


8% 1 9%. 


November, $2.50 


N IS FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
By Briossom Bupney. //lustrated in 
full color by Viapimin Bosra. All 
about nursery school, in gay verse 
and pictures. 8% x 9%. Oct., $2.50 


WUMPY’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 

By Nancy Nasu. Illustrated in 3 col 
ors by Ricuarp Fioerue. A_ little 
nursery tale about a toy elephant who 
gives to his friends the thing he want 
most for himself. 
6x9. September, $2.00 


pp” 





Written and illustrated by Joan Gate THoMas. 
A new treatment of the beloved Nativity story. 


Send for free illustrated fall catalog. 


ONE LITTLE BABY 


A Christmas Counting Book 


644 x28 
October. 


Picture Book Age. 
Cloth, $1.35; board, $1.00 





EVERYBODY HAS TWO EYES 
Poems by Jean Jaszi. Illustrated by Mariana 
These spontaneous little poems reflect a child’s 
delight as he discovers the world of nature 
other people and himself. 

Under 10 


8} ee : 97/.. September, $2.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, INC. 
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A stirring pageant of American history, 


based on the famous series of broadcasts 


The Cavaleade of Ameriea 


Deeds and Achievements of Men and Women Who Made Our Country Great 


Edited by Cant Caner, with over 500 illustrations including 100 in full 


color. Here are the inspiring deeds, achievements and centributions of the 


men and women who have made America’s history — not only the well 


known statesmen, men of letters, and military leaders, but also the men 
and women like Asher Benjamin, Maria Mitchell, and Walter Reed whose 
fame has not yet matched their importance in our history. Illustrated with 
full color reproductions of paintings by American artists, famous prints, 
and excellent portraits in wash and line. Published jointly with Crown 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


STORIES TOLD IN ITALY 


Selections from Italian and Sicilian Folklore 
Retold by Frances Toor. Illustrated by ANN¢ 
Marie Jauss. Young ideals and secret longings 


are fulfilled in these heroic legends and ro- 
91 


mantic fairy tales. 5%, x 8% (256 pages) 
{ves 10-14. Spring, °57, $3.50 


74x10. All ages. November, $4.95 





KOR AND THE WOLF DOGS 
By Rosert James Green. Illustrated by Cror 
FREY Dean Lewis. A pre-historic boy ventures 
into unknown regions, meets new tribes and 
finally returns to his own people with some ex- 
citing discoveries. 

ox 8%. Ages 10-15. September, $3.00 





ISLAND BOY 


By Rosert R. Harry, sr. //lustrated by Reise 
Lonette. The wisdom and poetry of ancient 
Hawaii add to this beautiful story of a home- 
less ten-year-old boy who wanted to belong to 
a family. 

14% 84. Ages 8-12. October, $3.00 


MOUNTAIN PALOMINO 
By Eveanor F. Brown, Illustrated. An adven- 
ture-filled story of two boys and a horse on a 
ranch in the Cascade Mountains 

yx BY. Ages 10-15, October, $3.00 





CURLY 
By Janev Rocers Howe. Illustrated by Georct 
Bosrizky. Curly was not a pedigreed poodle, 
but he was a “polite little rascal” who knew 
just when to make mistakes. 
6x9. Ages 6-10. August, $2.50 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





THE FIFER OF SAN JACINTO 
By Lee MeGuirrin. Illustrated by Frank 
Nicuowas. A young boy meets Jim Bowie and 
Sam Houston, fights Indians, and takes part 
in the struggle for Texan independence 

hy x 84 {ges 10-14. November, $3.00 


Publishers of the best in children’s books 
for almost a century. 








We could... 


Sing you a song 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING 
And Other Rhymes of Childhood 


By Paul Kapp + Pictures by lrene Haas + Tra 
ditional verses, nursery rhymes, and rounds are 
set to new music modern, yet in the spirit of 
old English songs. With captivating pictures on 
every page, this is a delightful collection to be 
sung and played, Introduction by Burl Ives 

All ages. $3.00 


1 KNOW A LOT OF THINGS 


By Ann and Paul Rand «+ A picture book of 
true distinction in which a small child's sense 
of wonder and delight in everyday things is 
caught in rhythmic, perceptive text and bold 
colorful illustrations by Paul Rand 

Ages 3-6. $2.75 


THE VEGETABULL 


By Jan Le Witt « This story of a greedy young 
bull who comes to grief in a vegetable garden is 
amusingly told and brilliantly illustrated in color 
by an internationally known artist 
Ages 5-8 $3.00 


PERRY THE IMP 


By Will and Nicolas + Perry, the mischievous 
imp, meets his match in the topsy-turvy town of 
Dopple, and Will and Nicolas in pithy text 
and gay, colorful pictures make the most 
of the fun Ages 5-9. $2.95 


THE BRAND NEW KITTEN 


By Sally Scott + A favorite author for beginning 
readers tells another appealing story in which 
Peggy, through her courage and imagination, 
earns the right to own a kitten. Wash drawings 
by Beth Krush Ages 6-10. $2.25 


TREASURES TO SEE 
A Museum Picture-Book 


By Leonard Weisgard + The various sections of 
a fine arts museum and what each contains are 
graphically presented in brief text and dramatic 
illustrations in color by a leading artist 


Ages 6-10. $3.00 


SEA LADY 


By Julie Forsyth Batchelor « A young boy proves 
his courage in the War of 1812 when the British 
Navy made their daring night raid on the unde 
fended shipyards of Essex, Connecticut a raid 
which actually took place on April 7, 1814. Line 
drawings by William M. Hutchinson 
Ages 7-10 


THE HAT-SHAKING DANCE 
And Other Tales from the Gold Coast 


By Harold Courlander and Albert Kofi Prempeh 
A collection of wise and humorous folk tales 
from the Ashanti people of the African Gold 
Coast. Retold with authenticity by a well-known 
folklorist. Line drawings by Enrico Arno 

Ages 8-12. $3.25 


$2.25 


4 Or write you 


a note 


CHIEF TAKES OVER 


By Helen Rushmore + Randy’s mother had 
always been against his owning a dog, but when 
a Stray collie adopts the family, she gradually 
changes her mind. With warmth and humor, 
Miss Rushmore tells how Chief takes over. Line 
drawings by Charles Geer 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE LONE HUNT 


By William O. Steele * Yancy could scarcely 
believe it when he found buffalo tracks on the 
mountain near his Tennessee home, but from 
then on, nothing could keep him from following 
the old bull to the end of the trail. Another swift 
paced story of pioneer life by a noted writer of 
Americana for young readers. Line drawings by 
Paul Galdone Ages 8-12 $2.75 


EMMY KEEPS A PROMISE 


By Madye Lee Chastain + Emmy's promise to 
Aunt Hannah to see that her older sister makes 
marriage her career instead of teaching adds 
complications to the eventful year both sisters 
spend in New York City during the 1850's. Line 
drawings by the author 


Ages 9-12 $2.75 


INDIGO MAGIC 


By Mildred Lawrence + Moving to Florida in 
1767 with her botanist father was a wonderful 
adventure to Susanna. Readers will share the 
excitement of her first year there, which included 
a near-uprising among the Seminole Indians 
Line drawings by Oscar Liebman. 


Ages 9-12. $2.95 
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MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 


By Virginia Sorensen + In this exceptionally 
rewarding and moving story, Marly learns to 
appreciate the miracle of nature during her first 
spring on an old Pennsylvania farm. But not 
until the next maple-sugar season does the 
miracle the whole family longs for become a 
reality. Line drawings by Beth and Joe Krush 
Ages 9-12. $2.95 


SEARCH FOR A GOLDEN BIRD 


By Jean Bothwell + An independent sequel to 
The Thirteenth Stone, this colorful narrative of 
a boy’s search for his kidnapped cousin presents 
a vivid picture of India at the time that country 
was preparing for independence from British 
rule. Line drawings by Reisie Lonette. 
Ages 10-14. 


BIG CATALOGUE 
The Life of Aaron Montgomery Ward 
By Nina Brown Baker + Against a dramatic 
background of the Midwest before and after the 
great Chicago fire the absorbing biography of 
Montgomery Ward. A man of vision and 
tenacity, he pioneered the first catalogue mail- 


order business. Line drawings by Alan Moyler 
Ages 10-14. $2.75 


$2.95 


Pipe a fine tune 





A 
FLOOD WATERS 


By Jerrold Beim + Josh learns what unexpected 
courage and selflessness people show in emer- 
gencies when he and his family are forced to 
abandon their flooded home in Connecticut and 
seck safety at a relief shelter. Line drawings by 
Don Sible Ages 10-14. $2.95 


THE AMAZING VACATION 


By Dan Wickenden «+ In his first book for 
children, an outstanding novelist has created 
unforgettable characters and an unforgettable 
scene the Country Without a Name, where 
Ricky and Joanna go adventuring through the 
magic window. Line drawings by Erik Blegvad 

Ages 10 up. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 


By George and Eunice Bischof + A simple but 
effective account of the universe and how it de- 
veloped, of man’s emergence and his relationship 
to his environment, of the challenges and re- 
sponsibilities he faces in our atomic age. Photo- 
graphs and line drawings by Jere Donovan 


Ages 10 up. $2.75 


STAND TO HORSE 


By Andre Norton + The stirring story of a young 
Army recruit in the days when Apache Indians 
were a never-ending threat. The author has used 
diaries and journals of the period to re-create 
with vigor and authenticity life in the Southwest 
as it really was Ages 12 up. $3.00 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 
Revised Edition 


By Delia Goetz + Revised, enlarged edition of 
this extraordinary book on Central and South 
America, the countries and their people. By a 
writer well known in the field of international 
education. Photographs and maps. 


Ages 12 up. $3.50 


SABRE PILOT 


By Stephen W. Meader «+ For everyone inter 
ested in flying everyone who enjoys a dramatic 
and action-packed narrative the engrossing 
story of Kirk Owen who enlists in the U.S. Air 
Force and eventually becomes a jet fighter pilot 
in the Korean War. Line drawings by John 
Polere en Ages 12 up $2.75 


Or borrow 
a quote 





Ilustrations from 
A CAT CAME FIDDLING 


But why explain — when it’s all so plain — 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


has a great fall list! 
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“FALL 1956 


46. 


| KNOW A MAGIC HOUSE 

By JuLtivus ScHWartz, author of Now I Kno 
Pictures in color by Mare Simont. A mple 
ence book that explains dramatically and irresist 
ibly the magic to be found in our own homes. Age 
5-9. 7% a2 9%, 32 pages. August. $2.00, regular 
cloth edition, $2.50, special library edition 


ANATOLE 

By Eve Titus 
How Anatole became a highly respected French 
business mouse and a Mouse Magnifique to his 


Pictures in color by Paul Galdone 


family. Ages 4-8. 7% «2 9%, 32 pages 
$2.00, regular cloth edition. $2.50, special library 


Auguat 


edition 


Oe 
MR. FERGUSON OF vs 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT ™ 49 
By ELLEN MacGrecor, author of Theodore Turtle 
Pictures in color by Paul Galdone. Hilarious ad 
ventures of a firehouse cook and the firehouse 


pole which went up instead of down. Age 
7% 2 9%, 32 pages. August, $2.00 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE FLEA 

Written and illustrated in color by ALAIN. A rio 
ous story about a very big elephant’s pri 
getting rid of a very small flea. Ages 4-4 


32 pages. August. $2.00 


AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

The Story of Animals at Night 

By GLENN O, BLOUGH, author of When You Go to 
the Zoo. Pictures in color by Jeanne Bendick. A 
happy addition to the author’s tremendously pop 
I 


ular nature stories, Ages 6-10. 7% w 9%, 4A 


pages A uguat. $2.50 


DANNY DUNN AND 
THE ANTI-GRAVITY PAINT 


By Jay WILLIAMS and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Pi 

tures by Ezra Jack Keats. The fun begins when 
Danny spills a strange liquid and Professor Bul 
finch sails up to the ceiling. Ages 8-12.5% x 8,12 
pages. October. $2.50. 


FIREWORKS FOR WINDY FOOT 


By Frances Frost. Illustrated by Lee Townsend 
A new vacation Windy Foot family fun story for 
the many thousands who loved the three earlier 
books. Ages 8-12. 5% x 8, 176 pages. Sept. $2.50 


BASKETBALL CLOWN 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert 
Henneberger. An easy-to-read basketball story 
with all the pace of the Jacksons’ earlier sports 
books, Star Kicker and Hillbilly Pitcher 

Ages 12-16.5% x 8, 160 pages. September. $2.75 


CAVE OF RICHES 

THE STORY OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLIS 
By ALAN Honour. Illustrated by P. A 
Hutchison. The first young people’s 
book on how the scrolls were found and 
what they may mean. Ages 10 and up. 
5% a 8, 160 pages. September. $2.75 


THE TWISTED SHADOW 

By Epitn Dorian, author of No Moon on Grave 
yard Head. A mystery and romance involving 
Judy Carrington who takes a summer job in the 
library of a Maine sea-coast town. Teen age 

x 8, 168 pages September $2.75 


SEARCH FOR THE GALLEON’S GOLD! 
By RutH AbAMS KNIGHT, author of Halfway te 
Heaven. Illustrated by Algot Stenbery. High ad 
venture, in this story of four boys and the fabu 
lous sunken Armada treasure. Teen age 


192 pages. September $2.95 


THE TEAM THAT WOULDN'T QUIT 

By Witu1aM MacKewwar, author of Kickoff. A 
fast-moving story about a boy’s problem 
team captain. High-school basketball as it 
really played. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 160 pages. Sep 


> 76 


tember. 75 


MY SISTER MIKE 

By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN, author of Three 
Loves Has Sandy. Mike was a whiz at basketbal 
but knew little about dating until she accept 
the challenge of an unusual blind date. Teen age 


5% a &, 192 pages. September. $2.75 


MEDICINE IN ACTION 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

By Marcaret Hype, author of Atoms Tod 
Tomorrow, Illustrated by Clifford Geary 
matic presentation of men and women 
dreds of areas of the field of medicine. Tee) 


e&,144 pages. October. $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 

NEW REVISED EDITION 

By Witt1aM H. Crouse. Pictures by Jeanne Ber 
dick. An up-to-the-minute revision of thi 


portant book. Teen ages. 6 x 9. August. $3 


All books are clothbound. Publication dates and prices are tentative. Write for free catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 36 











A LETTER 
from 
John Rowe 


— Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO Il, ILLINOIS 








= 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal 
language that might open the way to free exchange of thought 
throughout the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 
the young mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding 


Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind 
bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books 
and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary or 
junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and write this 
“Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this 
language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 
children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


(Coe 


John R. Rowe 


Educational Director 














SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


HERE ARE TWO REASONS for cataloging books: 

first and foremost, to reveal a library's re- 
sources to its patrons; and secondly, to expediate the 
work of librarians and scholars. Obviously, a li- 
brary of one volume needs no catalog. A library 
of two, five, seven, or even ten volumes entails no 
cataloging either. Actually, there are no criteria 
for determining precisely when a catalog will be 
needed, but if a library attains sufficient magnitude 
to tax the memory of an experienced librarian, 
then, but not till then 
absolute 


does a catalog become an 
necessity 


But a library catalog is seldom compiled solely 
for the benefit of librarians. One of the distinguish 
ing attributes of a genuine booklover is 
reliance, Having learned how to find his way in 
an extensive book collection, an avid reader will 
shun the help of a library curator, and confidently 
select his own books from the library's catalog. A 
catalog therefore becomes highly desirable long be 
fore it becomes a dire necessity 


self- 


a catalog should be 
provided for even a modest-sized library, what 
should the catalog contain? Despite the plethora 
of anecdotes concerning nitwits with malapropian 
eardrums, most frequenters of libraries know what 
they seek. No denizen of Wall Street consults Bart 
lett's before making a killing on the 
stock market, and only an Ogden Nash will ask for 
Forty Ways to Feed a Dog after hearing an Alex 
ander Woollcott recommend The Forty Days of 
Masa Dagh. To determine what a library catalog 
should contain, it is therefore only necessary to 
ascertain what a reasonable person might expect 
of a library. Books are usually identified by author 
and title. Most of them can also be classified by 
subject, thereby providing a third way of selecting 
them, A library patron may know the author or tithe 
of the book he He is just as likely, how 
ever, to have no particular book in mind, being con 
tent to use any good book just so long as it pertains 
to a cherished subject. Thus, a dictionary catalog 
of authors, titles, and subjects should suffice for the 
readet By way of 
illustration, consider a specific volume such as The 
Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame. To be 
properly represented in a dictionary catalog, this 
book requires an author entry, a title entry, and one 
or more subject entries 


The title 
dwelt upon 


If, then, it is agreed that 


Onotations 


de sires 


average How easy it is to use! 


entry is self-evident and need not be 

The accepted author entry for The 
Wind ia the Willows is “Grahame, Kenneth, 1859 
19s? Since there has been only one enduring 
suthor by the name of Kenneth Grahame, the dates 
wre: superfluous. They are incorporated into the 
entry. however, for the sake of uniformity as well 
as for thetr potential value in case a future Kenneth 
Grahame appears upon the literary horizon. Prac 
tically all American library cataloging is done on 
this basis. For such celebrated authors as Alex 
Libraries 


Harry Bauer is Director of 


Washington, Seattle 
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andre Dumas, pére, and Alexandre Dumas, fi/s, the 
dates of birth and death would be quite essential 
for accurate differentiation. When the younger 
Dumas commenced writing, his books were occa 
sionally confused with those of his father’s. 

Unless an author uses a pseudonym, the catalog 
ing of author and title can usually be based upon 
the information printed on the title page, but ex 
perienced catalogers are chary of conceding this 
point. Subject entries are a different problem en 
tirely. Take The Wind in the Willou If this 
hook were not carefully examined, the cataloger 
would have to hazard a guess and assign such plaus 
ible subject entries as “Meteorology” and ‘For 
estry,” much to the astonishment and 
amusement of any technologist who consults the 
subject index. A cataloger must examine The Wind 
in the Willows to discover that it is fictional and 
one of the finest narratives ever written about toads 
badgers, otters, water rats, and other tiny 
denizens of forest and stream. To a layman, th 
bona fide subject entries for the volume would 
appear to be “Animal Stories” and ‘Toads,’ Ot 
Water Rats,” and so forth. In actual pra 
tice, however, “Animal Stories’ 1s not ordinarily 
used as an official subject heading; instead, the in 
verted entry, “Animals, Legends and Stories of,’’ is 
relied upon, and the names of the individual ani 
mals are slighted for the sake of economy. In other 
words, a dictionary catalog can provide a modicun 
of information only, for the high cost of cataloging 
precludes exhaustive analysis of any book. Subject 
entries would probably be prepared for th: 
vidual animals in The Wind in the Willows if they 
had been of the domestic variety, “Dogs Cats 

Horses,” and “Elephants,” for the simple reason 
that patrons ask for books about dogs and cats but 
seldom for books about toads and badgers 


possible 


moles 


ters, 


ind! 


In cataloging books for a library, an optimum 
number of cross references can be provided to assist 
the reader. There will still remain various que 
tions, however, that cannot be answered by a com 
prehensive dictionary catalog. Author, title 
subject entries meet most of the demands expected 
of a library, but consider, for instance, the patron 
who is interested in books illustrated by a favorite 
artist. In their day, Cruikshank and Tenniel wer 
as well known as Charles Dickens and Lewis Cat 
roll. Special editions of The Wind in the Willou 
have been illustrated by Paul Branson, Nancy Barn 
hart, Ernest H. Shepard, and Arthur Rackhan 
Shepard happens to be the finest of these illustra 
but very few library catalogs contain a suf 
plementary entry under his name. This is a pity 

The cataloging of The Wind in the Will i 
not particularly difficult, but it may consume appre 
ciable time. As the cataloger peruses the volume 
for applicable subject headings, the temptation to 
loiter the rest of the day with Toad of Toad Hall 
may be overpowering. To appropriate the Water 
Rat's choicest expression: ‘There is nothing 
lutely nothing-——half so much worth doing as simply 
messing about in (books) or wth (books) 
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HE'S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 
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‘| hrough The Book of Know ledge | Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 
| 20 volumes of enrichment material for 
he \\ il] enter the “ onderful classroom and library + Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 


oe ; — entries *« 12,200 illustrations: big, 
we rid of re ading le and lis dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and maps—all in 
beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE* 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY IN¢ West 45th Street, New ¥ 


in it the rest of his life. 
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From HAROLD'S FAIRY TALE 
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1 WANT TO PAINT MY BATHROOM BLUE. 
A burst of color and humor by the noted 
author-artist team of A Hove ts to Dic. 
The story of a small boy who paints a 
house to suit his own fancy. 24 pages in 
full color by Maurice Sendak. 

Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.25 


MARY CHALMERS 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. How Elizabeth 
and her friends get a star for the top of 
their Christmas tree makes a delightful 
toe-of the-stocking book with 22 pictures 
in full color by the author-artist of Come 
ror A WALK with Me, 


Ages 2-5. Cloth. $1.00 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS. An enchanting 
book about three little animals who visit 
thy city by the author and artist of Tue 
Lirtte Fur Famiry. Pictures by Garth 
Williams. Ages 3-6 $2.50 

Cloth Library Edition $3.25 


HARRY THE DIRTY DOG. Ihe comical 
story of a black-and-white-spotted dog 
who likes everything but taking a bath. 
With 32 pages of pictures in three colors 
by Margaret Bloy Graham, artist o! 
Reatty Serine Aves 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth Library Edition $2.75 
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Hanpor Books 


YLLA 


THE LITTLE ELEPHANT. Story by Artruur 
Grecor with 35 of Yila’s wonderful pho 
tographs depicting the adventures of 
Japu, the baby elephant who led the 
King’s procession. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Cloth Library Edition $3.25 
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49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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HAROLD'S FAIRY TALE. Harold takes his 
famous crayon to draw himself into a 
wonderful fairy-tale land of castles, giants 
and witches. Another inspired picture 
book by the author-artist of HaroLp AND 
rue Purpie Crayon, 
Ages 4-8, $1.50 
Cloth Library Edition $2.00 


KARLA KUSKIN 


ROAR AND MORE. A fresh, new “read 
aloud” book packed with animals — and 
their noises. Ages 4-6. $2.00 

Cloth Library Edition $2.50 


JACK SENDAK 


THE HAPPY RAIN. The story of a town 
where it rained all the time—and every 
body loved it! Then, one day, it stopped 
raining. Filled with merry pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. 


Ages 6 8. ( loth, $2.50 


MIRIAM SCHLEIN 


SOMETHING FOR NOW, SOMETHING 
FOR LATER. Two neighbors plant their 
fields, cherry seedlings in one, corn in 
the other; but it takes a year before 
either can approve of the other's choice 
18 pictures in two colors by Leonard 
Weisgard. Ages 6.8 Cloth, $2.50 
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THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS. The 
unusual story of a courageous Chinese 
boy’s adventures when he is swept away 
in a sampan in wartime, by the winner 
of the 1954 Newbery Award for Tue 
Wueet on tHe Scnoor, Pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. 

Ages 10 up. Cloth, $2.50 
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FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS 
FALL 1956 
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GWENDOLYN 
BROOKS 


BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS. Poems 
for and about children by a Pulitzer 
Prize winning Negro poet. Accompanied 
by sensitive drawings of children in the 
city by Ronni Solbert. 

Ages 7-11. Cloth, $2.00 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


SASHES RED AND BLUE. More delightful 
French-Canadian folk stories by the au 
thor of Tue Tarxine Car. With capti 
vating pictures of the award-winning 
tall-tale-telling LeBlanc family by Rite 
Fava. Ages 8-12. Cloth, $2.50 


EVAN COMMAGER 


COUSINS. A funny, romantic modern 
story of the search by a group of young 
sters for the whereabouts of a mysteri 


ous Southern lady. Hlustrated by N. M. 


Bodecker. Ages #12 Cloth, $2.75 
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THE CASKET AND THE SWORD. A mes. ( 
sage tied to an arrow summons young { 
Jeremy of London to help solve the mys ! 
tery of an old English country house, in ' 
this modern story with its roots in his- ' 
tory. Pictures by trv Decktor. ' 
Ages 10 up. Cloth, $2.75 ; 
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RAYMOND F. YATES 


FASTER AND FASTER: The Story of 
Speed. An absorbing story of the record 
breaking speeds of the past, present and 
foreseeable future. By the popular co 
author of Sport anv Racine Cars. With 
28 photographs. 

Ages 12 up. Cloth, $2.50 


BRUCE CARTER 


SPEED SIX! Three young men enter their 
well-preserved Speed Six Bentley against 
the latest models in the dangerous race 
at Le Mans, France. A top-notch racing 
car thriller. 

Ages 12 up. Cloth, $2.50 


NORA BENJAMIN 
KUBIE 


KING SOLOMON’S HORSES. An exciting 
story of a boy and a colt, and of treachery 
and heroism in the spectacular days of 
King Solomon's reign. By the author of 
Kinc So.omon’s Navy and Joet 

Ages 14 up Cloth, $2.75 


HELEN WRIGHT and 
SAMUEL RAPPORT, Eds. 


GREAT ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE. An in 
formative, inspiring volume designed for 
younger readers by the co-editors of the 
adult success, A Treasury or Science 

Ages 12 up Cloth, $3.95 


— -- 


MARY STOLZ 


HOSPITAL ZONE. A first-class novel 
about a nineteen-year-old student nurse, 
by “the most outstanding writer of teen 
age novels today.”—Horn Book 

Ages 14 up Cloth, $2.50 
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From HARRY THE DIRTY DOG 




















HASTINGS HOUSE 


announces books 
for young readers [/ Be \ 
. 


— under the 
editorship of one of 
the country’s out- 
standing juvenile 
editors, Jean 
Poindexter Colby \ 


Written and illustrated by Joan Balfour 
Payne, author-artist of The Piebald 
Princess, ete, All Miss Payne’s titles 
have been N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Honor Books. In this new one small 
children will find Ambrose a delight 
ful dog. Mistaken for a fat muff, he 
is discarded, finds himself in a gay 


it 


park, at warehouse a house boat A 
story of genuine originality. Two 
color pictures Ages 5-9 $2.7 


THE URANIUM 
MYSTERY 


By Mary Adrian. Illustrated by Lloyd 
Coe. Miss Adrian is noted for her 
mystery-nature stories which combine 


exciting reading with fascinating sci 
entific information Simple in style 
large type the first of the Hastings 
House Lasy Reading Seri« 

Ages 8-12 2.50 


CAPTAIN 
WAYMOUTH’S 
INDIANS 


By Anne Molloy. Illustrated by Doug 
las Gorsline. The true story of five 
American Indians kidnapped by an 
English captain and brought to Lon 
don, Their capture, what happened 
to them in London, their reactions to 
a strange new civilization make for 

book that is a very real historical 
contribution Ages 10-14 $2.75 


By Harriett H. Carr. Illustrated by Ar 
line K. Thomson. A light-hearted ro 
mance of a young girl learning to 
adjust to city life in New York's 
Greenwich Village fun at the 
YWCA, swimming, square dances in 
Central Park, art shows in the Vil 
lage Ages 12-16, $2.75 
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Send for free Book Week material 


HASTINGS HOUSE Inc. 
41 E. 50th Street, N. Y. 22 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you can recommend to 
children with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers. 


PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP. Corson 


Peter is an accidental pas-_ 
senger on a super-secret 
space ship and his adven 
tures are funny as well as 
exciting. Easy, simple, in 
teresting yet scientifically 
accurate. 7-8 year old. 96 
pages illus. in color $1.60 


THE BUTTON BOOKS— McCall 


Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex 
citement and adventure. 
THE BUTTONS AT THE a Preprimer $1.28 
BUCKY BUTTON—Preprim 1.28 


BUTTONS ve rtd Per “PARADE ‘Primer 1,32 
BUTTONS AT Grade if 


COWBOY ones seams Chandler 
For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 
COWBOY SAM—(6 yr. olds).. $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY 
(6 yr. olds) 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) . 
OWBOY SAM AND SHORTY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) 
OWBOY SAM AND THE 
RODEO (7 & 8 yrs.) 
OWBOY SAM AND THE 
FAIR (New) (7 & 8 yrs.) 
OWBOY SAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 
OWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to 10 yrs.) 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child's viewpoint. 12 to 14 year olds 
KISH OF INDIA. Mysterious India 

ALPINE PATHS. Switzerland stories 

FOREST AND FIORDS. Northern Europe 

TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Japanese life 

TO LONDON TO LONDON. England today 

HERE'S CARLOS OF MEXICO Modern Mexi 

OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE PACIFIC 


All Benefic Press books are in approved library 
bindings, ready for immediate shelving without 
prebinding. Send for complete catalog of thes« 
and many other Good Books for Children 











Benefic Press 


1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago. 














TINA AND THE TOO-BIG DOLL by Neil Anderson 
3-color pictures by Mary Catherine Wiggins 
Ages 5-9 + 44 pages * 6% x 10 * $2.50 


ALL FOR A FRIEND by Kay Avery 
28 pictures by Aldren A. Watson 
Ages 10-14 + 183 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


MICKEY’S MAGNET 
by Franklyn M. Branley and Eleanor K. Vaughan 
Colored pictures by Crockett Johnson 

Ages 4-8 + 48 pages * 6 x 74, * $2.50 


JOHN BILLINGTON, FRIEND OF SQUANTO 
by Clyde Robert Bulla 
30 pictures by Peter Burchard 
Ages 7-10 + 96 pages * 6°% x 8+ $2.50 


MORE READ TO YOURSELF STORIES: 
FUN AND MAGIC 
Compiled by the Child Study Association of 
America 
64 pictures by Peggy Bacon 
Ages 8-11 * 256 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 


HARD TO TACKLE by Gilbert Douglas 
Ages 12 and up * 224 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.75 
OUR AMERICAN TREES by Ruth H. Dudley 


48 pictures by Nils Hogner 
Ages 8-12 + 160 pages * 6 x 8° + $2.50 


SEVEN DAYS FROM SUNDAY by Tom Galt 
37 pictures by Don Freeman 
Ages 10 and up * 224 pages * 5% x 8+ $3.00 


FROGS AND POLLIWOGS 
by Dorothy Childs Hogner 
32 pictures by Nils Hogner 
Ages 7-10 + 68 pages * 6% x 8 + $2.50 


“THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT” by Julilly H. Kohler 
32 pictures by Lee Ames 
Ages 8-12 + 207 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.75 


SURE THING FOR SHEP by E. H. Lansing 
57 pictures by Ezra Jack Keats 
Ages 8-12 + 192 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


THAT DODGER HORSE by Delos Lovelace 
14 pictures by Clifford N. Geary 
Ages 10-14 + 192 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


Write for catalog with complete descriptions 
of Crowell books for boys and girls 


ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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C yowe ll Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


FALL 1956 


AWAY WE GO! 100 Poems for the Very Young 
Compiled by Catherine Schaefer McEwen 
30 pictures by Barbara Cooney 

Ages 3-8* 111 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


THE MAKERS OF HONEY by Mary Geisler Phillips 
68 pictures by Elizabeth Burckmyer 
Ages 10-14 + 176 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


THEY ALMOST MADE IT by Fred Reinfeld 
46 pictures by Ava Morgan 
Ages 12 and up * 208 pages * 5x 8 + $2.75 


GREAT AMERICAN NEGROES 
by Ben Richardson, revised by William A. Fahey 
Portraits by Robert Hallock 

Ages 12 and up * 352 pages * 5% x 8 + $3.75 


DID YOU FEED MY COW? 
Rhymes and Games from City Streets and 
Country Lanes 
Compiled by Margaret Taylor 
39 pictures by Paul Galdone 
All ages * 96 pages * 6 x 8% * $2.75 


MAKE A WISH FOR ME A Beany Malone Story 
by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Ages 12 and up * 250 pages * 5% x 8 + $2.75 


PUDDING’S WONDERFUL BONE by Lis! Weil 
Colored pictures by the author 
Ages 3-6 * 32 pages * 9%, x 7% * $2.50 


SWORD OF FRANCISCO by Charles G. Wilson 
21 pictures by Ray Campbell 
Ages 10-14 147 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 











Paul Darcy Boles 


B® rOWN OF GLENPORT, ILLINOIS—like Sin 
clair Lewis’ Gopher Prairie or Sherwood An 
derson's Winesburg, Ohio—-does not appear on any 
map. It is purely literary pleasant 
suburban outpost some thirty miles from Chicago 
where ordinary people live ordinary lives. It is 
also—for Paul Darcy Boles who created it in the 
novel of that title America-in-litth Glenport, 
Illinois is Boles’ third novel. His first, The Streak, 
was a Hemingway-esque story of auto racing in 
Europe in the 1930's, His second ,The Beggars in 
the Sun, was the story of a poor-white Southerner 
In Glenport, Illinois, Boles has 
drawing upon the materials of his own background 
Nevertheless, he insists, Glenport is not Glen Ellyn, 
where he grew up, nor any other real town. “I am 
not an autobiographical writer, never will be 
Paul Darcy Boles was born in Auburn, Indiana 
March 5, 1919, the son of Ernest and Gwendolyn 
Alice Boles. He divided his childhood between the 
Indiana home of his maternal grandparents and the 
Chicago suburban home, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, of his 
who had remarried. It was a happy child- 
filled with love. kindness, and 
age of five on, Boles writes I 
went through Les Misérables, Moby Dick and Daisy 
Miller, without any they were 
good or bad or any different in purpose than Tom 
Swift or Bunny Brown and His Sister Sue or Phil 
the Fiddler.” From seven to seventeen I went 
through every library that would give me a card 
reaching like a gibbon and devouring like a 
locust. Gradually a sense of discrimination imposed 
itself Ihe old hunger still comes back, very 
otten, the need to read, which is the highest form 
of exploration and makes any conqueror or adven 
to Halliburton, a mere puffing 
always underestimated 
need 


geography —a 


come closest to 


mother 
hood he recalls 
books. From the 


consciousness that 


lamburlaine 
Outside the 


turer, 
exhibitionist 
gifts of life and sunlight there is this herce 
for interpretation, the thing that poem 
seeds a novel, is a form of love Libraries ar 
1s Important as good bread, and what they hold will 
outlast all bread and flesh and keep pace with the 
dreams of those unborn, What they hold is living 
Who asks for finer work than 
that 


Starts a 


compensation for 


Boles began writing at nine. At eleven he wrote 
a daily chapter of a serial (stormy night, mysterious 
etc.) which he read aloud in his English 
They were read aloud,” he not for 
criticism, but for the good emotion that came when 
the bell rang and the class sighed ‘Awwww,' and 
you had to stop reading till the next day and knew 
you'd held them all right and they were anxious to 
You were anxious to write it 


stranger 


class Says 


hear what came next 
so that you'd know what came next too 

Boles dropped out of Glenbard High School in 
Glen Ellyn before graduating, worked at odd jobs 
and continued reading and writing, He traveled 
abroad through Italy, France, and Switzerland, Dur 
ing the war years he worked with radio stations in 
Michigan and Chicago, then moved to Mobile, Ala 
hbama, where he worked in commercial motion pic 
tures, advertising, and radio. All the time he was 
totally absorbed in writing There couldn't be any 
true occupation other than writing, only a kind of 
substitute therapy between books 

The Streak, a fast-paced novel of auto racing, was 
published by Macmillan in 1953, It spare, 
tense, fast-moving book, “Like a sleek racing car,” 


is a 
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Paut Darcy BoLes 
the Chicago Tribune observed, “the book is stripy 
to its barest essentials.” The New Yorker thought 
the story ‘well told,’ but complained that the au 
thor was addicted ‘to a terse, tight-lipped 
repetitive manner of expression This first novel 
was followed, in 1954, by The Beggars in the Sun 
(Macmillan), a simple and appealing story of a 
Southern man, his wife, and their hound dog. The 
New York Times found it ‘a rather moving 
what tense and well motivated story The 
thor's knowledge of the South and his feeling 
its people appear to be extensive. They exhibit di 
mensions outside of their accent Novelist Cid 
Ricketts Sumner said of it in the Saturday Revieu 
It is more difficult to write an interesting story 
about a good man than about an evil one. That Mr 
Boles has succeeded is an indication of his skill 
This book has a quality of its own; it is 
ten with a sure hand 

Glenport, Illinois (1956, Macmillan) cove 
years 1929 to 1944 in a small midwestern town 
The central character is a young boy, Tone Gray 
leaf, who grows up in the town. There is no violent 
action—only the close and affectionate observation 
of a community of people. The story is 
moving. Some reviewers felt that it “spins out into 
a thin, sentimental tale’ (Saturday Review) 
Others, however, found it a sensitive and lyrical 
work, a kind of rhapsody to the quiet decencies of 
life. ““When Mr. Boles is realiy on top of hi 
material " the New York Times wrote of the 
book, “we are in the presence of a really first-rate 
talent.’ 

Boles plans six novels dealing with Glenport 
and the country around it. He is now at work on 
the second in the series. He is also writing a play 
about W. B. Yeats. In 1941 Boles married Dorothy 
Kathleen Flory, and they have three sons—Shawn 
Michael, Patric Laurence, Terence Ross. For recre 
ation he enjoys ‘‘playing with children, sharpening 
my mind on those of my sons, talking with a bril 
liant and beautiful woman, my wife The Bole 
family lives in Atlanta, Georgia 

VINETA COLBY 
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Here’s why 
a child will use 
an adult 

Encyclopedia! 


‘ 
I’ve learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic reference work. I’ve learned how 
to help his growing mind, his inquisitive spirit. 


It’s done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional 
adult. It’s done by giving him The Americana when he comes in 
for a fact. For, when we give him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, “We acknowledge your rapid approach to maturity. 
We know that you will rise to the challenge of a readable, 
grown-up encyclopedia.” 













The growing child knows and respects quality. 

And he respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough 
mature encyclopedia that—though it is written 

in clear language—does not talk down to him. Finally, 

having been guided to The Americana, having 

had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to 

him, all of his exceptional qualities respond 

to the opportunity to dig into his subject. 


I know. I've seen it happen 
time and time again. 


wee | 
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THE NEW 1956 


AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
14.000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


* 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
Iu Your Llnay 


CHALLENGER “age 2 smooth flexible vinyl plastic covers 
+122 and sturdy metal parts, four types, 
eight sizes, choice of three colors in 
spine plastic. MARADOR BINDERS 
offer visible-magazine protection at 
fair prices. 
Heavy, flexible vinyl plastic can be 
bent double without breaking. It is 
waterproof, non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, and Marador vinyl! is so plea- 
sant to the touch! They should be 
in your library. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON Write for information. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP., CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, LINEAS AEREAS 
COSTARRICENSES, S.A., PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R.ETC 


MARA DOR CORPORARION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MENDS BOOKS | [yor tere sare 
FAST- NEATLY ! Vital Speeches 


of the Day 


gives the complete text of the 
best expressions of contemporary 
thought at a very nominal cost 


THOUGHTS 


] ON 
0 a S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Invaluable 
Debate Material 


Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
since 1935 


ELMERS GLUEALL jac. ae 


You can repair books faster an One year $6.00 Two Years $!1.00 
better with this modern plastic gluc 9 months $5.00 


he hand ; bottle. It dric . ae 
cots aol deadie ean nals " Microfilm editions Vols. 1-21 now available 
; | $4.00 per Vol. $76.00 the set 


takes the “goo” out of gluing job 


Mold and bacteria resistant, too Sample copy on request 


Buy it in the economical 8-07. bottl 

only $1.00 at your stationery store 
Product of The Borden Compan VITAL SPEECHES 
480 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 33 West 42nd Street New York 36 


Satin- 
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EVERYBODY 








NEEDS MORE THAN 





RADIO 





TO UNDERSTAND TODAY’S NEWS 





Subscribe to 


The Reference Shelf 


t. Only $8.00 for six bound volumes a year (or $2.00 for each 





volume bought separately j). 

2. One title a year deals with the “problem area” selected by the 
NUEA for high school discussion and debate; another title 
each year is devoted to “Representative American Speech 


by outstanding met 


The Reference Shelf is recommended for speech, English, gov 


ernment, and political sence Course 


Titles for 1956 are: 





© |Jmmigration and the U.S © Juvenile De linque ney 
© Community Planning © The Government & the Farmer 
° The Middle East in the Cold War 


. Repre sentative American Speeche 1955-1956 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


ORDER 
FROM: 
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Amelia Elizabeth Walden 


PS guie ELIZABETH WALDEN is a teacher turned 
writer who has never regretted it My 
a rising above Oppo 

Miss Walden 
opposed to my 


writing career has been more 
sition than facilitated by assistam ¢ 
says candidly My family was 
leaving the security of a teaching job to enter the 
hazardous field of free-lance writing Her books 
now number an even dozen for young people and 
one adult novel, and their sale is phenomenal 
Amelia Elizabeth Walden was born in New York 
City January 15, 1909, of English, French, German 
and Holland Dutch ancestry. While she 
small her family moved to Connecticut and she now 
says, with Amy Lowell, “my New England Per 
haps because of her own Miss Walden 
likes the New England mixture of Italians, Poles 
Irish, and Hungarians with plain Yankees. “New 
England is a state of thought she declares, “It 
is a fertile soil for the novelist who prefers to delve 
into the rugged individualism otf character develop 
ment rather than in the nuances of atmosphere 
Its regional flavor is mostly peopl 
is Miss Walden’s approach to 
writing. She To me, people are the whole 
of a The plot, the theme, the 
vetting, must grow out of the people. I am a stick 
ler for people in storytelling, and by this I mean 
a whole lot more than characterization which can 


was still 


heritage 


That, in essence 
Says 
story or a novel 


be brilliant and professional without ever really 


Characterization when it 1s too pro 
fxient can sometimes deaden a story. Real people 
that move and breathe and suffer and grow make 
the book the kind of living experience that you 
cannot put down until you finish 

Miss Walden was graduated from Danbury 
Teachers College in 1928 with the highest marks 
in her class and a gold medal for this achievement 
In 1934 she got her B.S. degree from Columbia 
University, and the following year was graduated 
from the American Academy of Dramatic Arts in 
New York. From 1945 to 1945 she taught English 
and dramatics in the Norwalk High School. In 
1946 she John William Harmon 
s ulptor secretary to Gutzon Borglum creator of 
the Mt. Rushmore memorial; and portrait painter 
Since his death in 1950 Miss Walden has not used 
her marriage name professionally 


coming alive 


was married to 


writing as soon as I was able 
to hold a pencil,” she recalls. Indeed, her first play 
was produced when she was nine, for a parents’ day 
at a Norwalk school. During her school years she 
wrote and produced plays, and her first profes 
sional writing was three-act plays for off-Broadway 
theater groups. When she taught at the Norwalk 
High School, her plays were produced by her stu 
dents and by adult and semi-professional groups 
through Connecticut. Her first book appeared in 
1946, Gateway, and she has had a book published 
each year since, except in 1949. To make up for 
that, two were brought out in 1955, Daystar and 
Three Loves for Sandy, the latter a selection of the 
Junior Literary Guild, and three came out in 1956 
| Found My Love, My Sister Mike, and The 
Bradford Place, her first adult novel, a choice of 
the People’s Book Club. Miss Walden’'s next book 
Palomino Girl” is to be published in 1957 


I began creative 


Ihe year 1949, however, was marked by the pub 
lication of Miss Walden’'s best known short story 
So I'm Home Again,” in The American Girl 
Anthologies and textbooks have used this story; it 
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has won prizes, and been put into Braille as 
as translated into several languages 

Although Miss Walden’s books have sold well 
right from the start, mixed comments greeted the 
first one, Gateway. Virginia Kirkus hailed it a 
that rare thing a first-rate high-school 
The New York Times felt it had ‘‘gaps.’’ However 
May Lamberton Becker, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, summed up its appeal: “These young folk 
are believable and hold the interest of young folk 
That, and the authentic material Miss Walden in 
sists on for each book, is perhaps the key to her in 
mense popularity. When she was writing a basket 
ball story she lived and traveled with a high school 
team until she was saturated in the sport. When a 
Walden serial appears in The American Girl, th 
magazine is deluged with fan mail. As they say in 
some circles, Miss Walden is hep. Her next book 
Waverly, received unqualified praise, as did her 
third book, Sunnycove, and fourth, Skymountain 

While Marsha—On-Stage'! didn't fare 
the Library Journal felt it didn't come 
previous work, and the San 
Shaky on motivation but strong on glamorou 
characters her three best known titles were bet 
ter received. They are A Girl Called Hank, All M) 
Love, and Daystar, of which the New York Time 
said: ‘The author has done a service in showin 
the effects of pre judice on the life of teen-ager 

Miss Walden is a striking-looking silver blond 
with greenish-blue eyes. She is of average height 
and quite slender. “I enjoy everything I do to th 
hilt she remarks. “‘All both active an 
spectator. I love the theater and can't get enoug! 
of it. I enjoy designing clothes and jewelry, as it 
a complete change from writing Her 
novelist is Katherine Brush, although she also lik 
Ellen Glasgow and many others. She 
extensively in Europe and in this country 

She is the first to admit that her chosen prof 
sion 1S not an easy one There have 
loyal friends,"’ she says, “but on the whol 
the way has been no path of roses. When peopl 
ask me what is the primary requisite for succe 
I usually answer some talent but a great deal of 
patience, persistence, and guts MURIEL FULLER 
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START THE NEW SCHOOL TERM OFF with 
THE NEW  COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 






COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


uses the language 
of today’s classroom. 


The type of School Encyclopedia you select not only influences students’ research 





work and the effectiveness of the teachers in your school system, but it is also a 


reflection on your good judgment in making it available. 


W hen you ordet the Revised 1956 COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA you have the 


assurance that you are getting the best for your teachers—for your students 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, built te stand the most rugged usage, is also most 


reasonably priced and is as up-to-date as it is possible for our Editors to make it 


A School Superintendent writes 


“Our Librarian went further than you did and recommended your COLLIER'S 
for our Junior High School and said she placed it on that side of the room 
because of the demand from that group. So please send us a set for our Junior 


High when you bill us for our Senior set.” 


For FREE catalog listing the COLLIER line of basic reference works and new 
brochure, “Enriching the Science Curriculum with COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA", 


write 


COLLIER'S LIBRARY DIVISION 
640 Fifth Avenue ° New York 19, N.Y. 
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THIRD MONKEY 

By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 

A young monkey, who wanted to be 
like everyone else, finds that being 
“different” can sometimes be a won- 
derful experience. Ages4-8 $2.50 


ROLY AND POLY 

Story and Pictures 

by JANE RIETVELD 

Iwo sad, scrubbed piglets who are 
on their way to market to be sold, 


become two happy mud-colored pigs 
back home. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


GILLESPIE 

AND THE GUARDS 

By BENJAMIN ELKIN 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 


How Gillespie fooled the king's 
guards, who had the sharpest eyes 
im the world, and won a gleaming 
golden medal. Aves 4-8 $2.50 


THE ENCHANTED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

By RUTH SAWYER 
Illustrated by Hugh Troy 

When a leprechaun is brought from 
Ireland in a teapot to a Maine fish- 


ing town, everything is turned topsy 
turvy! Ages 7-10 $2.50 


MISTER PENNY’S 
RACE HORSE 


Story and Pictures 

by MARIE HALL ETS 

By trying to be helpful, all the ani- 
mals get into mischief going to the 
fair. But Limpy saves the day by 
racing. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


”) 


A 


VIKING 
* _. JUNIOR BOOKS 


FALL 1956 


THE FAIRY DOLL 
By RUMER GODDEN 


/ The Christmas-tree doll had a secret, 


BS Pam Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


which had special meaning for 
Elizabeth, the youngest child, and 
this is her story. Ages 7-1] $2.50 


THE MAGIC PIN 

By INA B. FORBUS 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 

A delightful fantasy of a girl's gift 
for understanding the talk of birds 
and animals, which helps to solve a 
mysterv Ages7-10 $2.50 


MIO, MY SON 

By ASTRID LINDGREN 

Illustrated by Ilon Wikland 

An allegorical fairy tale in which an 

unloved foster son becomes a prince 

in Farawayland. Magical and gay 
Ages7-11 $2.50 


DINAH AND 


. VIRGINIA 


By PRISCILLA HALLOWELL 
IIlustrated by Paul Lantz 

Virginia, Dinah’s bay mare, teaches 
her to ride so well that together they 
win the hardest class at the horse 
show. Ages 8-11 $2.50 


GOOD NEWS! 

Written and illustrated by 
CHARLES M. DAUGHERTY 
True-to-life and highly entertaining 
goings-on in a small town when three 


boys and a dog start a newspaper 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 





— 





Drawings from THE FAIRY DOLL 


NIKO, SCULPTOR’S 
APPRENTICE 
By ISABELLE LAWRENCE 
Decorated by Artur Markovia 
A boy in ancient Greece displays 
great endurance in running when he 
is needed to save his brother's life. 
Ages 9-12 


THE ROMANCE 

OF WRITING 

Written and illustrated 

by KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
From Egyptian Hieroglyphics to 
Modern Letters, Numbers, and 


Signs. Nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions. H S.Ageup $3.75 


COBBLERS’ KNOB 
By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
Illustrated by Christine Price 


A “summer gang” of children spend 
their time trying to discover the 
secret of a deserted house by the sea. 

Ages 9-12 


HIDDEN LIGHTS 


By RENE PRUD’HOMMEAUX 


Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 

Michael and Jill, two delightful chil- 
dren, and an exciting mystery of 
smugglers, secret messages, and sus- 


pense. H.S. Age $2.75 
PADEREWSKI 
By CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


A tremendously moving and im- 
pressive account of his struggles and 
triumph, simply written by one who 
knew him well. H.S.Age $3.50 


Send for free illustrated catalogue of all Viking Junior Books 


$2.50 


$2.50 








LOST POND 

By MARGUERITE MELCHER 
Jacket by Paul Lantz 

A summer of mystery and excite- 
ment for Pauline in the search for 
Lost Pond. Adventure in New Eng- 
land in the 1890s, H.S.Age $2.50 


THE PINTO DEER 
By KEITH ROBERTSON 

a? Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 
Another swiftly-paced mystery, set 
in the wild country of the Sourland 
Mountains, with thoroughly believ- 
able characters. H.S. Age $2.50 


' FOUR WAYS 

OF BEING HUMAN 

By GENE LISITZKY 

Illustrated by Charles Falls 

A study of four primitive tribes—the 

Semang, Eskimo, Maori, and Hopi 
revealing their different ways of 

life. H.S.Ageup $4.50 


BORROWED BOOTS 
By RITA PUTTCAMP 
Illustrated by Clifford Geary 


A vigorous story of the turbulent 
times in Texas following the Mexi- 
can War. Portrays two contrasting 
ways of life. H.S. Age $2.50 





WEST OF BOSTON 

W ritten and illustrated 

by JAMES DAUGHERTY 
Graphic words and swinging rhy- 
thms of men who have made Ameri- 
can history and the places where 
they have made it. All Ages $3.00 


AMERICA 

By RUTH TOOZE 
Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
Deep affection for the land and peo- 
ple flows through an American 


woman's summing up of what our 
All Ages 


$2.00 


country really is. 





THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





FOR FALL ‘56-FALL IN LINE WITH THE LEADERS 


HOLT BOOKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


MR. HARE 


By Gardell Dano Chris- 
tensen. A story based on an 
Aesop fable finds Mr. Hare hav- 
ing some hilarious experiences 
with Fox and Tortoise. Illus 
by the author. Ages 
7-10. October 
$2.25 


KAPPY OLIVER 


By Nona Walker. A nor 
mal, attractive girl has her 
hands full when she tries to 
straighten out an anti-social 
cousin, but she finds the fun 
worth the effort. Illus. 
by Veronica Reed 
Ages 12 up. Oct 


NELLIE 
BLY 


By Nina Brown Baker. 
The story of a pioneer news- 
paper reporter who helped 
open this field to wom- 
en. Illus. by George 
Fulton. Ages 


SEA BEACH 
ADVENTURE \\ 


By Gladys R. Saxon. The 
summer experiences of a non- 
painting boy and his artis- 
tic family. Illus. by Paul 
Galdone. Ages 
9-12. August. 
$2.75 


CASTANETS 
FOR CAROLINE 


By Lorna Hill. A new tale 
of Sadler's Wells and a girl 
whose talent is for the 
Spanish dance. Illus. by 
Oscar Liebman. 
Ages 12 up. 


Write for free 
illustrated catalogue 


/ HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





Now, see what they're 
saying about these new 


BL ITTLE, BROWN 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Pictures and story by 
PHYLLIS ROWAND. “One 
of the best buys of the sea- 
son,” says MARY ELISABETH 
EDES in the Publishers’ 
Weekly of this “different,” 


and Buzz 


By LOUISE DYER HARRIS 
and NORMAN DYER HAR- 
RIS. The true-to-life stories 
of the littlest bird and the 


“funny,” 
“enchanting, 
picture book about a big dog 
who adopted a large family. 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books * 


“‘imaginative,”’ 
” “bewitching” 
Robert Candy.” - 
KIRKUS. 6 up. 


4up. $2.50 


*SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY 
By Lyp1a Davis. “A lively adventure story about a fam- 
ily that travels among the exotic islands of the South 
Seas.”—Publishers’ Weekly. Illustrated by Dr. Tom 
Davis. 8-12. $2.95 
*THE SONG OF LAMBERT 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE. This fable of the singing lamb 
was first published in England where the London Times 
found in it “an enchanting freedom.” Illustrated by 
Eileen Soper. 8-10. $2.50 
ARCTIC BUSH PILOT 
By Bup HELMERICKS. Virginia Kirkus praises the “fine, 
factual adventure material” in this latest account of a 
working pilot’s experiences in the Arctic. Photographs 


by the author. 12 up. $3.00 
MAGIC BULLETS 

By Louis SUTHERLAND. “Graphic, informative illustra- 

tions by Harper Johnson, a brief bibliography for further 

reading, and an index add to the usefulness of a fasci- 

nating book covering the progress of medical research.” 

—D. M. in the Saturday Review. 12up. $3.00 


CLOUDS, RINGS AND CROCODILES 
By H. Percy WILKINS. “The latest information about 
rocket ships and the planets is incorporated to satisfy 
the young space fan’s interest in facts rather than 
astounding fiction.”—Retail Bookseller. Illustrated by 
Anne Marie Jauss. 12 up. $3.00 


littlest bee “fit together nat- 
urally. Lush pictures by 
VIRGINIA 
$2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + 


‘Little, Brown has 
brought back into print 
THE TENGGREN MOTHER 
GOOSE, a medium-priced 
($3.50) edition of the 
most popular Mother 
Goose rhymes with 
amusing, gaily colored 
pictures by Gustav Ten- 
ggren on every page.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 


*Stowaway 
TO THE 
MUSHROOM PLANET 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. 
“There will certainly be a 
large audience awaiting this 
sequel to THE WONDERFUL 
FLIGHT TO THE MUSHROOM 
PLANET.” —MARY ELISABETH 
Epes, Publishers’ Weekly. 
Illustrated by Robert Henn- 
eberger. 9up. $275 


*Lost in 


By FARLEY MOWAT. 
HOWARD BOSTON writes in 
the N.Y. Times of this story 
of survival in the wilds, “An 
engrossing, well-construct- 
ed tale, sharp with the tang 
of the northland.” Illustra- 
ted by Charles H. Geer. 

12 up. $3.00 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 





PAGEANT PRESS 


THE GREAT PRIZE 


By James W. Briscoe « Our institution of a one-man Presi 
dency puts a crushing burden on our Chief Executives and result 
in political party control of the nation’s Administrative Depart 


ment 


Here is a searching, provocative inquiry into the evils of 


this system, with a suggested plan—bold, simple and effective 
for a needed change-over. Of commanding, timely interest 
the author's proposals for taking the White House out of parti 
san politics and setting up a democratic executive authority, fre¢ 


of political shackles 


SCIENTIFIC CAPITALISM 
By Gerald Barradas + An objective, illu 


minating study of modern capitalism and its 
challenge by communism. Powerful, thought 
provoking argument that an enlightened, scien 
tific capitalism is the foundation of the demo 
cratic way of life September $5.00 


THERE IS A PLACE FOR GOD 
IN BUSINESS 
By George Murran ¢ Keen observations 


and pertinent suggestions attuned to today’s 
business tempo. By a man who has proved 
that prayer is of inestimable help in improving 
business relationships and solving employer 
employee problems September $4.00 


NOTHING GOES TO WASTE 


By Jack Posner © First-rate novel about a 
young womans attempt to learn meat packing 
business, and her adventures im trying to free 
her company from grip of gamblers. Fresh, 
sustained plot Ss ptember $3.50 


ALICE AND JUMBO 


By Florence L. Lattimore «© The wonder 
ful story of the world’s most famous elephant, 
Barnum's Jumbo, and of Alice, daughter of the 
man who preserved Jumbo's hide and skeleton 
for posterity. A fascinating book for children 

September $3.00 


NEW BIRTH 
By Cyril A. Crichlow « Revelatory in theme 


and novel in approach, this re-interpretation of 
the Bible will enlighten those to whom many 
basic beliefs of the Christian church are in 
explicable September $2.50 


October 


BEAUTY—GOD'S GIFT 
By Bess Grey Woodall © Poctry imbued 


with a dynamic faith which generates tremen 
dous emotional impact. Descriptions of Nature 
beauties, touching memorials, tributes to friends 
and deeply religious verses glowing with fervor 
September a? $ 


MY YOKE IS EASY and 
THERE IS LIFE EVERLASTING 
Also by Bess Grey Woodall « 1}, 


sorbing story of a woman's conversion to 
plete Christian faith, written in the form of a 
testimonial, combined with essays on 


themes September $3.06 


WITH GOD FOR COMPANY 
By Ruth Winant Wheeler « A collection 


of verse of rare quality—poems that will bring 
comfort and peace to readers because they ar 
concerned with basic truths and satisfy exacting 
standards with their graceful, evocative style 
September $2.09 


THOUGHTS, VOLUME II 
By Sara Meadows «© A companion volume 


to this charming poet's earlier collection. Di 
plays the same rare gift for capturing the poetic 
essence of everyday scenes and happening 
while showing an added mastery of form and 
expression September $2.00 


A COUNTRY TO SERVE 
By Edythe J. W. Jakoubek + A vivid 


novel of the Civil War, focused on a romance 

between a warm-hearted Southern beauty and a 

member of the Union's Secret Servic 
September $3.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, ENG, 130 w. 42nd st.. New York 36, N.Y. 
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Awards 


Library Awards and Grants 


5 ee LIBRARY TRUSTEES FOUNDATION OF NEW 
YORK STATE and the New York Library As- 
sociation have received a $10,000 grant trom a 
foundation to permit the production of a color 
motion picture on county library service. The film 
will be produced by the University of Syracuse 
Audio-Visual Center in cooperation with a joint 
committee of the two organizations that has been 
working for two years on a script outline for the 
film 

It is expected that the film will be available for 
sale throughout the United States and Canada, on 
or about January 1. It will run for 20 minutes and 
will include narration. Purpose will be to explain 
the operations and value of larger units of service 
It will be centered about a family of three that has 
moved from a city to a small town 

Sadie P. Delaney, chief librarian of the United 
States Veterans Administration Hospital at Tus 
kegee, Alabama, has received an award from the 
Veterans Administration, “in recognition of her 
outstanding contribution to the rehabilitation of 
veteran patients.” 


Literary Awards 


Winner of the LONDON SUNDAY TIMES BOOK 
Prize for an outstanding work of literature is 
Richard Church. The award was made for his 
autobiography, Over the Bridge 

First winner of the ROBERT FROST FELLOWSHIP 
IN POETRY—to be presented for each of five years 
to “a poet of genuine promise’’—is Herbert A 
Kenny. Recipients of the award—consisting of ex 
penses at the Middlebury College Breadloaf Writ 
ers’ Conference—are chosen jointly by the Bread- 
loaf Writers’ Conference staff and Holt 

The DELTA KAPPA GAMMA EDUCATOR'S AWARD 
of $1,000 for the most significant contribution to 
education by a woman author has been awarded to 
Kate Hevner Mueller for her book, Educating 
Women for a Changing World. Thé competition 
was open to books published during the two-year 


period, April 1, 1954-April 1, 1956 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Nominations are being sought for the 1956 Mar- 
garet Mann Citation award. Librarians who have 
made a distinguished contribution to the profession 
through cataloging and classification are eligible 
The contribution may have been through publica 
tion of significant professional literature, participa 
tion in prote ssional cataloging associations, or valu 
able contributions to practice in individual libraries 
The nominees must be members of the ALA Divi 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, but may be 
nominated by any librarian 

(Continued on page 126) 
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erject 


... for 


spot 
displays 


BRO-DART'S 
WIRE BOOK RACK 


Lightweight .. . with a mod 

ern, ‘wrought iron” look! Holds 8 to 10 
books Racks “nest” for storage 

$1.25 ea. 


“COLLAPSIBLE” 
BOOK RACK 


Comes apart and 
folds flat for stor- 
age... 20” long 
holds 15 to 18 
books . . . Blonde 
or Walnut Stain 

Finish. 
$3.75 ea. 


BRO-DART’S “UTILI-TRUCK”’ 


For book display 
and many other 
purposes... an 
gled shelves per 
mit easy title read- 
ing ... Never in 
the way—only 31” 
high, 32” long, 13” 
wide Steers 
with ‘finger touch’ 
ease. Beautiful 
Natural or Walnut 
Stain Finish. 
$49.95 





ORDER NOW... 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Bro Dart mousrae 


89 £. Alpine Street, Newerk 5, N. J, 
1887 Se. Sepulveda Bivd.—Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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The TEACHER’S Same he 3 THE HISTORY OF 


sey OF 


TREASURE CHEST \MERICAN American Football 
Edited by Leo Devel POOTBALE Allison Danzig 


Affectionate anthology pane For every football fan—A_ top 
about those who teach and sports writer tells of the game's 
those who learn, by a host great teams, players, and coaches 
of celebrated authors : Lavishly illustrated. 774” x 1034” 

October, $4.95 ‘ October, $12.50 





Biggest juvenile of the season! 


FIRST PRINTING -- 
pele meliloti ote] ti 3-3 


THE COMING 
OF THE KING 


The Coming of the King 


THE STORY OF THE NATIVITY 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


The most beloved story in the Christian world beauti 
fully told for children by the most famous author in 
bestsellerdom, aided editorially by Rosalys Hall 


Oct. 13, $2.00 illustrated by WILLIAM MOYERS 














The NEW GUIDE The OLD WEST 
for Toastmasters SPEAKS 


and Speakers 


Edited by 
Herbert V. Prochnow 


Howard R. Driggs 


Stirring tales of men who made 
the West, by a historian who 
Over 2000 stories, quota , er - himself knew many of them 


tions, witticisms, and , : 
anecdotes, plus full intro Color illustrations by W. H 


ductions and responses 
October, $4.95 October, $10.00 


Jackson. 774” x 1034". 


How to Have Confidence and Power 
IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE 


Les Giblin . Clinic-tested methods for drawing on one’s inner 
resources to achieve more effective personal relations in the social, 
family, or business world September, $4.95 


All prices subject to library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Tasha Tudor 


1 18 ONE. The author of A /s for 
Annabelle presents a charming 
companion volume to her alpha- 
bet book that takes young readers 
from numbers one to twenty 
through verses and pictures. Illus- 
trated in full color and black and 
white. Ages 3-6. $2.75 


Lois Lenski 


BIG LITTLE DAVY. The complete 
story of Davy’s life, from the time 
he is a very tiny baby to the day 
he starts school. A unique Davy 
book, and a wonderful companion 
to Davy's Day, Surprise for Davy 
and A Dog Came to School. 
Ages 3-6. $1.50 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


FALL 1956 


CC)h 
JIN 


LIBRARY 


BU 


LETIN 


Gwyn Jones 
SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS AND 
FOLK-TALES. The sixth volume in 
the Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series, retelling twenty-four tales 
from Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. Illustrations in four 
colors and black and white by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 


Ages 8-12. $3.50 


Pelagie Doane 
LITTLEST ONES. Hand-lettered text 
and Miss Doane’s pictures in sepia 
and four colors highlight this deau- 
tiful presentation of poems about 
nature's little ones —tiny birds, 
bees, a ladybug and many others. 
Poets represented include Dorothy 
Aldis, Vachel Lindsay, Emily 
Dickinson. 

Ages 4-8. $1.75 


Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 


TOUGH ENOUGH'S TRIP. A new ad- 
venture of the Tatum family from 
the Great Smoky Mountains — 
for the first time making a trip to 
the coast to see Great-grandma 
and Great-grandpa. By the authors 
of Beanie and Tough Enough. 
Ages 7-11. $2. 


OCTOBER 1956 


Elizabeth Ripley 


GOYA: A Biography. Sensitive 
writing and facing-page reproduc- 
tions of the artist's work are com- 
bined to provide a discerning biog- 
raphy of a great artist. This is the 
fifth in Mrs. Ripley's series of out- 
standing art biographies. 

Ages 10-16. $3.00 


Cyrus Macmillan 
GLOOSKAP'S COUNTRY: And Other 
indian Tales. These stories of 
Canadian Indian folklore tell of 
Glooskap, the supernatural hero 
of the Micmacs, and include tales 
from all parts of Canada. Illus- 
trated in two colors by John Hall. 

Ages 8-12. $3.50 


June Metcalfe 


MINING ROUND THE WORLD. The 
stories behind famous mines and 
of the men who were responsible 
for them—uranium, tin, copper, 
lead, silver, zinc, diamonds and 
gold. Explanations of mining 
methods accompany the stories, 
and a full index and bibliography 
are included, Illustrated. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


William Van Dersal 
and Edward Graham 


WATER FOR AMERICA: The Story of 
Water Conservation, A compre- 
hensive survey of water conserva- 
tion — what has been done and 
what remains to be done. The ma- 
terial is concisely presented, scien- 
tific terms are clearly defined, and 
photographs face each page of 
text. Ages 12 up. $3.50 


All books clothbound. 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11 
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All nominations should be made, together with 
into which recommendation is based 
not later than January 1, 1957, to the 
the DCC Committee on Award of the 
Mann Citation, Norman L. Kilpatrick 


Libraric Florida University 
Florida 


ration upon 
chairman ot 

Margaret 
Director of 
lallahassee, 


State 


so 8 
The United States Cavil Service Commission an 
inces that librarians are still needed to fill posi 
140 to $7,570 a year in various 
in Washngton, D.C 
ip} licants must pas i 


ons paying $5 
ederal agencies and vicinity 
lo quality written test 
ind must have had appropriate experience or a com 
bination of education and experience. Full informa 
ontained in Announcement No. 67, which 
throughout the 


Civil Service 


tion i 
nay be obtained at many post offices 
from the United State: 
Washington 25, D.C 


OBITUARIES 


JOHN LEWELLEN 
ceived the 1955 Thomas A 
book for children; an originator of the 
program, “Quiz Kid of leu 
Illinois; forty-six 
{ucust EDWARD SEYMOUR, horticulturist; for 
ner garden editor of the American H 
itor of The New Garden Encyclopedia and au 
thor of Favorite Flowers in Color, The Complete 
hi ‘ ! Garden Magic, other book in Huntington, 
Long Island; of a heart attack; sixty-eight 
fugust 7. Six JAMES EDMONDS, British Army off 
author of the official history of World 


ountry or 


Commission 


children’s writer who 
Edison award for the 
best science 
racio-television 
kemia in Chicago 


me Magazine; 


r and 


War I; in London; ninety-four. From 1919 until 
1949 he worked on his monumental Official Histor) 
of the War: Military Operations in Fran 
Belgium, the fifty-seventh and final volume of w 
was published in 1950 
August 7. JOHN JREVILLE LATOUCHE, lyric 
author of a number of successful theatrical work 
including The Golden Apple, Cabin in the Sky 
Beggar's Holiday, and famous song, Ballad ror 
Americans,’ and the libretto for the American 
The Ballad of Baby Doe, by Douglas Moor 
in Calais, Vermont; of a heart attack 
August 11, FRIEDA LAWRENCE RAVAGLI 
wife of the British novelist, D. H. Lawrence, an 
author of Not I, But the Wind; in Ta I 
Mexico; seventy-seven 
August 12, BENIAMINO De RitIs 
ist, supporter of Mussolini, and author of book 
American history; after a brief illness; in Rom 
sixty-seven. Signor De Ritis, who served as a cor 
respondent in the United States and other parts of 
the world for many Italian newspapers, wrote such 
books as The Third America and The United State 
Civil War to the New Deal, both i 


opera 
thirty-eight 


rormer 


Italian journal 


from the 
Italian 

BeERTOLT BRECHT, German playwright 
in Berlin; fifty-eight. Among Her: 
Mother Courage 


August 14 
of a heart attack; 
Brecht’'s best known works are 
(his dramatization of the Gorki 
libretto of Threepenny Opera 

August 16. HALLE ERMINIE Rives, popular ne 

ist of the early 1900's and coauthor with her dip! 
mat husband, Post Wheeler, of Dome Many 
Coloured Glass, published in 1955 (see biographi 
cal sketch, March 1956 Wilson Library Bulletin) 


novel) ag 


MAKES BOOKS 


LAST THROUGH 


50% MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


Not even super-strong “MYLAR*” can 


protect a book's binding from circulation abuse 
That's why all PLASTI-KLEER® 
Covers have a Kroft Paper Backing that 


Book Jacket 


@ cushions binding for many additional circulations 
@ keeps covers flat and unwrinkled 
@ speeds jacketing—no wasted motion! 


*Mylor Polyester Film reg d trade mork 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
| Bno-Varit INDUSTRIES 


89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


LIBRARY EFFiCiEncyr 


1887 So. Sepulveda Bivd.-—Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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after a long illness; in New York City; eighty 
Hearts Courageous, The Castaway, and Satan Sand- 
e7 nm are among her numerous works 


7 


August 1 
poet and dramatist who had recently returned to 
Poland after five and a half years in Soviet prisons; 


MOISHE BRODERZON, Yiddish-language 


Augu ALFRED C. KINSEY, professor 
ology at the University of Indiana, author of § 
Behavior in the Human Male and its sequel 5 
Behavior in the Human Female, of a heart ailn 
and pneumonia, after six months of ill | 
Bloomington, Indiana; sixty-two 


Angus DouGLas E. LurTon, editor 
newspaper man, publisher; after a long illn 
White Plains, New York; fifty-nine. Mz 
was the author of such books as / 
writer whose f Jesus, the anthology My Mother 

Make the Most of Your Life 

Augu 8. JAMES MARIE Hopper, nov 

author of short stories; after a year of failin 
August 17, HARFORD PoWEL, author; former mag in Carmel, California; eighty. At his di 
azine editor, advertising, and public relations man Hopper, whose novels include What Hap 
in Concord, Massachusetts; sixty-eight. Among Mr the Night and The Freshman, wa 
Powel'’s books are Married Money; Oh, 
Widow's Might; and (in collaboration with Grant 
land Rice) The Omnibus of Sport 


of a heart attack; in Warsaw; sixty-six. Among 
Mr. Broderzon’s poetry collections are Pearls on the 
Pavement, Black Sabbath, Ecstasy, Alive and Hapf*y 


August 17. Cetia DropKIN, painter 
Yiddish poetry and fiction were translated into Eng 
lish, Hebrew, and Russian; of cancer; in New York 
City; sixty-seven 


writin 
Glory! memou 
Percy MACKAYE, dramati 
suffering fron’, a heart ailment for imb 
retired Prudential of years; in Cornish, New Hampshire ighty-or 
rhe author of twenty-five plays produced on Broa 
hundred books of poets 


PRICE, JR., 
author of over two 
detective way and more 


August 1 FRANK ] 
Insurance Company executive 
hundred short stories (with insurance y 
Charlie Barrow the leading character) and several essay, and biography, Mr. MacKaye w perhay 


novels; in Long Branch, New Jersey; sixty-six most widely known for his 1949 tetralogy, 7 
Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark, tour original 


dramas based on Shakespeare's characters. Mr. Ma 
Kaye a translation of Cha 
writings were concerned primarily with the French — cer's Canterbury Tales and two 
Revolution, the Napoleonic period, and World volumes. Pooe’s Pasture and Poog and the ¢ 
War I; in Paris; eighty-five Man 


August 21. GENEVIEVE MAURY 
Charles Munch, conductor of the Boston 
chusetts, Symphony Orchestra; author of N 
de Limousin and translator to French of 
Mann's Ton: Kroeger; after a long illness 


than one 


August 18. Louis MADELIN, French historian and 


member of the French Academy, whose voluminous 


writings also include 


autobio rapni 


DorotHy CHARLI lite 
and a past president of th 
iation’s Division of Catal 
West 


Lighthouse 


MUNCH, wite of Septem# 
Massa national Index 
yuvelle Library Asso 
Thomas Classification; in 
in Paris fifty. (See “The 


Englewood, } 


page 





@ PREVENTS THE TEARING 
OF BOOK SPINES 


@ PROTECTS TOP AND 
BOTTOM EDGES AND CORNERS 


PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket Covers 
Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 


@ BE SURE OF COMPLETE 
PROTECTION WITH... 


Lifetime 
Edgelock 


Regular . 
Duplex > 


Broa 
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FRANKLIN 


WATTS 


presents 18 ways 


make a good Fall better! 


THREE YOUNG KINGS by George Sumner Albee 
Pictures by Ezra Jack Keats. A story of the Cubon Christmas, to be a Du Pont 
TV show. Ages 8-12. 


‘Cavalcade’ 


THE SHOES FIT FOR A KING by Helen Bill 


Pictures by Louis Slobodkin. Proud footweor in search of royal feet! Ages 4-8. 


SOCIABLE TOBY by Eleanor Clymer 
Pictures by Ingrid Fetz. Toby, owned by an elderly lady, 
Junior Literary Guild selection. Ages 7-10 


THE IMPRACTICAL CHIMNEY SWEEP by Rosemary Anne Sisson 
Delightful story proving, ‘There's more things in chimneys than sootl'’ Superb line 
drawings by Fritz Wegner. Ages @ up 


was lonely for young folks. 


w& THE SANTA CLAUS BOOK Reissued to meet continuing demand 


Stories and verse entirely about Senta, ed. by Irene Smith. illus. Ages 6-10. 


THE GOOD KNIGHT GHOST by Jeanne Bendick 


Hilarious adventures in a mediaeval museum, illus, in color by the author, Ages 7-12. 


JAN OF HOLLAND written and photographed by Peter Buckley 
New Around the World Today Book about a real Dutch boy. Ages 8-11. 


FRANCIE COMES HOME by Emily Hahn 
Returned from school in Europe, Francie finds t@xciting lessons to be learned in the 
midwest, U.S.A. Ages 16 up 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF CANADA by Clarke Hutton 


Full color throughout. Uniform with Picture History of France; Great Discoveries, Ages 8-12. 


ONCE IN ROYAL DAVID’S CITY by Kathleen Lines 


The picture story of the Nativity, illus. in full color by Harold Jones. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS by Sam and Beryl Epstein 
Pictures by W. R. Lohse. Ali about forms of life through geological prehistory. Jr. high 
ages and up. 


The FIRST BOOK of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


by Richard 8. Morris. Pictures by Leonard Everett Fisher. Grade levels 6-8. 


The FIRST BOOK of the ANTARCTIC 


by Capt. J. B. Icenhower. Pictures by Rus Anderson. Junior high and up. 


The FIRST BOOK of CODES AND CIPHERS 
by Sam and Bery! Epstein. Pictures by Lészlo Roth. Grade levels 4-6. 


The FIRST BOOK of CONGRESS 

by Harold Coy. Pictures by Helen Borten 
The FIRST BOOK of NORSE LEGENDS 

Written and with pictures by Kathleen Elgin. Three colors. Grade levels 3-6. 


The FIRST BOOK of SURPRISING FACTS 
by Frances N. Chrystie. Pictures by Don Phillips. 


The FIRST BOOK of WEATHER 


by Rose Wyler, pictures by Bernice Myers.Grade levels 5-7. 


Ages up to 8. 


Junior high and up. 


Grade levels 3-6. 


, AUGUST 


, AUGUST 


, AUGUST 


$2.75, AUGUST 


$2.75, AUGUST 


$2.50, SEPTEMBER 


$3.50, SEPTEMBER 


$2.75, SEPTEMBER 


$3.95, OCTOBER 


$3.95, OCTOBER 


$3.95, NOVEMBER 


$1.95, OCTOBER 


$1.95, OCTOBER 


$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


$1.95, OCTOBER 


$1.95, OCTOBER 


$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


Protected by the Watts Guaranteed 


Library Binding* 


*Binding guaranteed for a year's library service, 
or book replaced without cost. 


_ 


WILSON LIBRARY 


FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 
699 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, 


N. Y. 
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Swing high with 


Vanguard's Fall Juveniles 








Late Summer 


MESSAGE TO HADRIAN 


By Geoffrey Trease. An cxciting 
adventure-packed historical novel of 
ancient Rome and Britain. 

Ages 10 up. Cloth. $3.00 


HOW TO PAINT IN OIL 
By Arthur Zaidenburg. A Begin 
ner's Book for Boys and Girls. The 
first book to simplify oil painting 
Ages 8 up. $3.00 


PLANES AND HOW TO DRAW THEM 
By Amy Hogeboom. Miss I log: 
boom’s latest picture-drawing-in 
formation book 

Agcs 6-10. Two colors. $2.00 


DR. BOMBARD GOES TO SEA 
By Alain Bomberd. |Ilustrated by 
Samivel. The true story of Dr 
Bombard, who crossed the Atlantic 


in a boat no bigger than a canoe 
Ages 6-10. $2.50 


THE GYPSIES’ FIDDLE 
and Other Gypsy Tales 
By M. A. Jagendorf and C. H. Till- 
hagen. I]lustrated by Hans Helweg 
Exciting and authentx gypsy sto 
ries Ages 8-12. Cloth. $3.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF SO Hi 


By C. Beaton-Jones. ||lustrated by 
John Ward. ‘Here are riches,” de 
clared Walter de la Mare of this 
enchanting story of a little Chinese 
boy and his kite. Colored frontis 
piece Ages 7-11. Cloth. $2.75 








ONE IS GOOD 


Written & illustrated by LOUIS SLOBODKIN, 
A perfect picture book by the well-known 
Caldecott winner in the tradition of his 
Mituions AND Minions. One 1s Goop — but 
two are so much better — gaily opens the child's 
world to the joys of companionship. Full-color 
illustrations throughout. 8 x 10%. 

Ages 3 up. October. $2.50 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE 
FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET 


Written and illustrated by EVE GARNETT. | urther 
adventures of a wonderful English family intro- 
duced in one of the most widely praised books in 
children’s literature THe amity From ONE 
Eno Srreer, awarded the Carnegic Medal. 5¥% x 
5%. Line illustrations throughout 

Ages 8 up. Oct. Cloth. $3.00. 


KING HERLA’S QUEST 
and Other Medieval Stories fromWalter Map 
By THOMAS B. LEEKLEY. IIlustrated by JonANNES 
Troyer. A magnificent “find,’” re-creating an age 
of bravery, courtesy, adventures, and wit. Line illus 
trations. 5Y2 x 8%. Ages Sup. Oct. Cloth. $2.75 


THE PRICELESS CATS 
and Other Italian Folk Stories 


By M. A. JAGENDORE. Illustrated by Giota Fra 
MENGHI. A joyous collection of stories from every 
corner of Italy priccless cntertaimment and a 
hearty introduction to friends across the sea. 5Y% 
x 8%. Line illus. Ages 8 up. Oct. Cloth. $3.00 


THE LOST GLACIER 


By SHOWELL STYLES. A fascinating novel of adven 
ture, exploration, and mystery sect on the edge of 
Communist-held Tibet, by a writer for young 
people who is also a famous mountaineer. 5¥2 x 
8%. Ages 10 up. Oct. Cloth, $2.75 
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MYSTERY—R 


in 8 new books for teenagers 


SWEET SIXTEEN 


By Anne Emery—One of America’s favorite juvenile authors 
brings her most memorable character, Jane Ellison of 
County Fair and Hickory Hit, into the most poignant 
year of her life. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Girls 12 to 16 


October. $2.75 


TROUBLE AT CLEAR LAKE 


By Edward C. Janes—Sinister trouble faces a 


young biologist working to improve fishing 


conditions at Clear Lake! Thrilling adventure for boys who love the out-of-doors 
By the author of Wi_perNness WarpeN. Boys 12 to 16. September. $2.75 


THE ABRUS NECKLACE 


By Elizabeth Setbert—Suspense and excitement in the Florida Keys! Katy Browning 
stumbles on a clue and solves her baby brother’s mystery kidnapping. Girls 12 
to 16. September, $2.75 


GO, NAVY, GO 


By Joe Archibald—When an ex-gunner’s mate enters Annapolis, he takes some 


heavy punishment on and off the football field before he becomes a real Navy 


man. By the author of Futtpack Fury. Boys 12 to 16. October. $2.75 
THE PROUD AIR 


By Jessica Lyon—Lynn and Jeff, though engaged, have no concept of the real 
responsibilities of marriage until family crises show them the folly of their 
false standards. / 

Girls 12 to 16 


A junior novel by the author of Nor For One ALone 
October. $2.75 


TWO LOVES FOR JENNY LIND 


By Frances Cavanah 


The captivating story of Jenny Lind, the world famous 
singer who thrilled two continents with her incredible voice, and how 


she found romance in America on her tour with P. T. Barnum 
the author of We Came 


By 
ro America. Girls 12 to 16. October. $2.75 
FRANCES A LA MODE 

By Winifred E. Wise 


Franny Cochrane finds 
the fashion world hectic and fascinating! A 
lively story imaginative girl’s 


about 
summer job in a large department store 
By the author of JANE 


an 


Appams oF HuLi 
House. Girls 12 to 16, September. $2.75 


GIRL IN BUCKSKIN 
By Dorothy Gilman Butters—In the perilous 
days of Indian warfare in Massachusetts 
Rebecca Pomeroy and her brother flee 

from bondage to a primitive life in the 


wilderness. For girls 12 to 16. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection 
August. $2.75 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
THE RY 





What 
Our 
Readers 
rey 
Think 
{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are eoen to all our readers for 


debate and comment The Editor is not responsible for 
ypinions expressed in these columns. } 


Please Comment 
To the Editor 

The ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Ma 
terials has invited the undersigned to serve on a 
committee to draft a “Code of Fair Practices for 
Book Dealers and Librarians. 

Approvals, locates, returns, clarity of instruc 
tions, multiple invoices, auction buying, appraisals 
discounts, and the sale of library duplicates have 
been matters suggested for consideration 

The committee would appreciate having com 
ments from librarians and dealers on these and 
other sources of concern which should be explored 

JOSEPH GROESBECK 

JAMES J. HESLIN 

RICHARD S. WORMSER 

JOHN FALL, Chairman 
New York Public Library 
New York 18 


Cooperation Appreciated 
To the Editor 


If any librarian is using a weeding or discarding 
system (including the disposal of withdrawn items) 
the details of which have not been published, would 
he please report his experience to Howard F. Mi 
Gaw, director of libraries, University of Houston 
Houston 4, Texas? The material will be examined 
with a view towards its possible inclusion in a 
monograph on weeding to be completed in the 
winter of 1956-1957 


Periodicals Round Table Request 
the Editor 


The ALA Library Periodicals Round Table is 
sponsoring the completion of a comprehensive 
Directory of Library Periodicals’’ and requests 
that editors of library periodicals send to John 
Harvey, State College Library, Pittsburg, Kansas 
four items of information: sponsoring organization, 
title, name of editor, and address. All library 
sponsored periodicals are included 

JOHN F. HARVEY Chairman 
Library Periodicals Round Table 


Tribute to Miss Tompkins 

the Editor 

Friends and former students of the late Miriam 
D. Tompkins will be pleased to know that tribute 
will be paid to her in the form of three lectures to 
be delivered by Lyman Bryson, Professor Emeritus 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and dire« 
tor of CBS’ “Invitation to Learning’ program 
The lectures will be given on three successive Fri 
days. The first, sponsored jointly by the Columbia 
School of Library Service and the New York Li 
brary Association, will be delivered at an open 

(Continued on page 1435) 
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DEMCOTE 


@ GIVES A SMOOTH COATING 

@ REMAINS CLEAR AND FLEXIBLE 
@ SPRAY-COAT DRIES FAST 

@ WATERPROOFS ANY MATERIAL 


Demcote is ideal for many library 
purposes: 
os Makes book binding more resist 
ant to wear, water and dirt 
2. Protects markings made with 
ink or stylus. Keeps them clear 
and legible 
3. Gives pictures, drawings, map 
and documents a wear-resistant 
water-resistant coating 


4. Adds life to paper-bound bool 
and pamphlets. 


ONE CAN OF DEMCOTE 


will cover book spines of 450 to 
400 books. 


will spray an area of 500 square 
inches. 


Write Today, For Prices! 


“DEMO, LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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NOW ... new and 
revised BENNETT 
BOOKS 


New! 


DRESS 


all about 
clothing for 
teen-age 
girls 


At last, the reall 
MODERN approac 
to clothing for high 
school girls! Tells 
creative development 
in planning the wardrobe and constructing garments 
Shows how to make clothes . . . also how to shop 
wisely and well. Emphasizes social poise and careful 
budgeting. Over 600 of the newest illustrations for 
girls Written in simple, direct language. Definitely 
elongs in any school or public library 


BESS V. OERKE 








$3.96 








New! WOODSHOP 
TOOL 


TS laatiii@ Maintenance 








fully illustrated 
coverage of sharp- 
ening and condi- 
tioning hand tools. 


Complete informa- 
tion on the care of 
such hand tools as 
the hammer, screw- 
driver, handsaw and 
other implements 
used in woodwork- 
ing, not operated by 
machines. A second 
section features the 
maintenance of tools 
powered by machines such as the power saw, drill 
press and planer. This book features unusual ae 
such as a@ long section on folding and unfolding the 
band saw blade, and other spectacular presentations 
that show how to keep machine tools in condition. 


CUNNINGHAM & HOLTROP $7.00 
TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Revised—-Day-by-day counsel for students 
and practicing teachers. Tells how to 
simplify, improve and enjoy your work. 


EMANUEL E. ERICSON 

WATCH REPAIR Harold C. Kelly 
WOOD FINISHING Harry R. Jeffrey 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES Bradiey 
HISTORIC COSTUME Lester 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS 
Book # 1 Revision: McDermott and 
Nicholas $3.48 
DRAWING & PLANNING FOR IN.- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS L. Ferier $3.96 
MEAL PLANNING & TABLE SERV.- 
ICE McLean 

BIRD HOUSES Perry & Slepicka 


$4.50 
$4.75 
$2.00 
$5.50 
$4.50 


1.95 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO.., Inc. 
1816 Duroc Building; Peoria, Illinois 


award 
WINNERS 


The H. W. Wilson Company is 
pleased to announce that during the 
past two years three of its recent pub- 
lications have been voted among the 
“Top Ten" reference works by Louis 
Shores’ committee of reference 
librarians. These publications are: 


20th Century Authors: 
First Supplement 
by Stanley J. Kunitz $8.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


American Nicknames 
2nd Edition 
by George E. Shankle $7.50 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


Occupational Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography 
by Gertrude Forrester $5.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1954) 


ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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A BAKER’S DOZEN DELIGHTS 


NEW ORYMCANE- WINIOR BOOKS 


I Give You 
My Colt 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY. The story of two 
horse-loving boys in modern Iran, enlivened 
by some Mullah stories and Kashagai folk 
tales. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Secret Friend 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Rhoda finds a 
friend her own age to share in experiences 
which will delight younger girls. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Blow, Bugles, Blow 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. An orphan boy 
enlists in the Union Army and serves Gen- 
eral Sheridan in this dramatic Civil War 
tale. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Girl in a Hurry 
By VIOLA ROWE. Missy’s hurry to grow up 
leads her into some mishaps and mixups, 
but all works out well in the long run. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Is This My Love 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. A story of early 
Jamestown and a young woman’s struggle 
to build a new life in America. 

Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Star Dust 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. The glamour of the the- 
ater and the excitement of the business 
world color this story of a college girl’s 
search for a career. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Levko 


By ANNE MacMILLAN. Life on an American 

farm poses problems for a Ukranian boy, 

and a strange secret adds complications. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


The Golden 
Window 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. A campus story of col- 
lege dreams, planning a life, and learning 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


to know about people. 


Song of 
the Wheels 


By CHRISTINE PRICE. Jared and his family see 
their dreams swept away in the Farmer's 
Rebellion of the early eighteenth century, 
but new land is to be had in Vermont. 
Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Prisoner in 
the Circle 


By E. D. MYGATT. Life on an Indian reserva- 
tion is the background for this story of a 
Boy Scout who casts his lot with the Chey- 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


The Seminole Trail 


By DEE DUNSING. A young Army scout is 
the hero of a Seminole War story that fea- 
tures accurate and fair background on the 
often mistreated Seminoles. 

Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Chocolate Soda 


By HELEN MILLER SwWiFt. A high school girl 
resents the time she must give to the fam- 
ily business until she finds a true sense of 
values. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Mankind Against 
the Killers 


By JAMES HEMMING. The dramatic story of 
man’s battle against disease — the victories 
won and the challenges still remaining. 
Photographs. Ages 12 up. $3.50 


ennes., 


Send for new Junior Books Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY «55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





SY THE BOOK OF LIFE 


~ The Story of the New Testament 


By Daniet-Rops. A great author dramatically retells 
the life of Jesus, against the background af His times, 
and of the spreading of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. //lustrated by Fritz Kredel. 

Ages 10-14 October 18, $3.75 


The Book of Books 
The Story of the Old Testament 


A companion volume to The Book of Life. Contains the fa- 
mous Bible stories from the Creation to the coming of Jesus. 
Ready $3.75. Both books boxed, $7.50. 





THE OPEN BOOK 


Edited by PamMeta Wuittock. A fresh and ageless collection of 
stories, prayers, songs, and poems. Here is a book for boys and 
girls to enjoy, and to treasure all their lives. Profusely illustrated 
by Marcia Lane Foster. Ages 10-16 October 18, $3.75 


The Twelve Apostles 


Written and illustrated by Katn- 
ARINE Woop. “Presentation is clear 
and dignified and drawings are in- 
teresting. Recommended.” — Helen 
M. Brogan, Library Journal 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 


Mary is Our Mother 


By F. R. Boscnvocer. “A small 
jewel of a book, to be read to chil- 
dren... and by children,” says 
Information about this charming 
life of the Mother of Jesus. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 


The Selfish Giant 


By Oscar Wipe. Liitle-known, but 
still a classic, the beautiful tale 
about an unhappy giant. //lustrated 
by Mary Fidelis Todd. 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 


Little Prayers 
for Little People 


By KatTuarine Woop. “Particular- 
ly suitable for night prayers and for 
the child to carry to church.” — 


Catholic School Journal. 
Ages 3-65 $1.50 


P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons 


12 Barclay St. 
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(Continued from page 131) 

meeting of the association at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, October 19 at 8:30 P.M. It is 
hoped that the lecture will be broadcast for the 
benefit of those who may wish to join in the tribute. 
The following two lectures will be given at the 
Harkness Theater on the Columbia campus at 
4:30 P.M. on October 26 and November 2, and 
will be open to all. 

The title of Dr. Bryson’s lectures is "The Democ- 
racy of Culture,” an area in which Miss Tompkins 
was vitally interested, as teacher, librarian, and pio- 
neer in adult education. This tribute to Miss Tomp- 
kins has been made possible through the generosity 
of friends and former students from all parts of the 
world. The lectures, subsequently to be published 
by Columbia University Press, are Dr. Bryson’s 
special contribution. This generous gift makes it 
possible to send copies of the book to the areas of 
the world in which Miss Tompkins was especially 
interested. It also makes it possible for the Miriam 
D. Tompkins Memorial Committee to state that 
further plans for the use of the $1,600 already 
contributed will be announced at a future date 

Miss Tompkins has a world-wide reputation as 
teacher, librarian, and lecturer, especially in the 
field of adult education in libraries. Her library 
school career included a six-year period as teacher 
at Emory University library school, followed by 
eighteen years on the faculty of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, ending with her 
untimely death March 2, 1954. She spent the year 
1950 in New Zealand as a Fulbright research 
scholar, where her survey of libraries and her per- 
sonal enthusiasms gave fresh stimulus to librarians 
in that country and elsewhere throughout the world 

Lyp1a M. GoopinG, Chairman 
Miriam D. Tompkins Memorial Committee 
Annmary Brown Memorial Library 
Brown University 


Recruiting Youth 
To the Editor: 


Knowing of your keen interest in recruiting 
young people for the library profession, I thought 
you might like to know of our work here 

We have used three freshman at LaGrange Col- 
lege as part time helpers; two of them having been 
4-year library helpers at LaGrange High School 
and the third a young man who is primarily re- 
sponsible for displays, exhibits, showing films, etc 
In addition, we have had two high school girls who 
worked 30 hours this semester to receive Girl Scout 
service badges and a third who has worked 3 hours 
every Saturday afternoon just because she wanted 
to. One of the Girl Scouts informed me the other 
night that because of her work out here she had 
asked to be an assistant at the high school next year 
and thought she would like to be a librarian, and 
she would make a “hum-dinger’’! 

In addition, I have worked very closely with the 
high school library club, speaking to them on the 
aspects of librarianship, etc. Working for the high 
school librarian is considered an honor by the 
children 

On May 24 the Coleman Library staff entertained 
the student library assistants from LaGrange Col 
lege, LaGrange High School, Troup County High, 
and the Callaway Research Library, in the Coleman 
Library at a tea. We had each librarian introduce 
her library assistants, and the principal of the La- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ADDS LIFE 
TO YOUR BOOKS 


Crystaljac 


Protective Book 
Jacket Covers 


Slick, glossy Crystaljac cov- 
ers make it easy to slide books on 


or off the shelf. 


Give your books that “‘pic- 
ture-window”’ look; the entire 


colorful jacket is visible. 


See for yourself—send for 


your free testing sample, today! 


Demo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Celebrating Our 


Anniversary 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


CLASSIFIED LIST of 
JUVENILE and 
TEEN AGE BOOKS 


Send for this large, classified and an 
notated catalog of all 1956 Juvenile 
and Teen Age publications. Titles are 
classified by a leading authority in 
library work. You'll find this catalog 
invaluable when selecting the best in 


reading for your young readers. 


Write to Dept. B 
for Your Free Catalog JB 56 


333 E. Ontario St. 














WINGS 
OVER THE CONGO 


By Frances Norene Ahi 


(Author of “Wings Over South America, 
“Two Thousand Miles Up the Amazon”, 
etc. 


An authoritative work that sheds 
welcome light on an important 
country in rapidly awakening 
Africa. 

$3.00 


Cloth, Price 


ROMANTIC 


TRAGEDIES OF MEXICO 
By Mer! Burke Cole 


“It is a great addition and valu- 

able contribution to Mexicana.” 
Edgecomb Pinchon 

Author of “Viva Villa” 

Cloth, Price $4.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
BOSTON 20 











ABC CUT OUT 
LETTERS and NUMBERS 


Make your own BEAUTIFUL signs, posters, 
displays decorations, flash cards, etc. 


INEXPENSIVE ¢ RAPID ¢ EASY 


Letters made in blue and red in 3 materials: 
1-Gummed Paper—60c set. 3 sets $1.50 
2-Bristol (like Oaktag) 60c set. 3 sets $1.50 


3-Plastic (firm but flexible) $1.25 set. 
3 sets $3.50 


2 inch size 125 pieces. 

3 inch size 90 pieces. 

4 inch size 65 pieces 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT 10c. Deductible 
from first order. 


— FREE OFFERS ——, 


Book listing sources of free audio visual 
aids to instruction. Includes over 450 sources 
offering thousands of FREE pamphlets, 
samples, films, books, film strips, charts, 
posters, etc. 

Materials useful for academic subjects, 
industrial arts (shop)—clubs, hobbies and 
articles of personal interest to teachers, 
parents, homeowners, housewives and crafts- 
men. 

Used enthusiastically by teachers and 
students. 

Latest issue ONLY $1.00 


FREE OFFERS SERVICE 
P.0, Box 1028 Biythebeurne, Brooklyn 19, HY 


ALL SETS; 
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THE Aviat 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
A NEW Reinforced Edition 
OF KNOPF JUVENILE FLATS 
pase with three titles on the Fall 1956 list, new flats will be 
available in a special reinforced edition for greater durability. 
They will be bound in soil-resistant washable cloth, side-sewn, and re- 


inforced. New titles will also be available in a trade edition (cloth bound, 


but not reinforced). 

As flats on the backlist come up for —- they will also be made 
available in the reinforced binding at a slightly higher price. There will 
be no trade edition of reprints. 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES WILL BE READY BY FALL 
New Titles 


FRIEND I8 “AMIE” 
Written and illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. Four colors on one side 
and two colors on the reverse. Trade $2.25; reinforced $2.75. Publication 
Aug. 20. 
JANEY AND THE SUMMER DANCE CAMP 


By Regina J. Woody, illustrated by Arline K. Thomson. Three colors 


on one side and black and white on the reverse. Trade $2.00; reinforced 
$2.50. Publication Sept. 17. 


WHAT DOES A BEGIN WITH? 
By Nancy Dingman Watson, illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. Four 
colors on every page. Trade $2.50; reinforced $3.00, Publication Oct. 15. 


Reprints 
SUGARPLUM MR. WREW’S HOUSE 
by Johanna Johnston $2.50 by Emma L. Brock. $1.75 
THE MIGHTY ATOM THE RUNAWAY SARDINE 
by John Lewellen $2.25 by Emma L. Brock. $2.50 


THE PRINCESS AND THE ae 
WOODCUTTER'S DAUGHTER ‘WINKLE, THE BABY COLT 
by Lawrence Barrett. $2.25 


by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 
PETUNIA CIRCUS SURPRISE 
by Roger Duvoisin $2.50 by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 
PETUNIA AND THE SONG PETER AND THE WOLF 
by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 by Prokofieff and Chappell. $2.75 
COW CONCERT WHOSE BIRTHDAY 18 IT? 
by Earle Goodenow. $2.50 by Nancy Dingman Watson. $2.50 


MUUCACIMVECES INU INVES INVES 


CASINVECST INVES 


Send for free catalog 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 135) tional Geographic Magazine, vol. 68-69, 72-75, 78 
80, 91-94, 99-103; Scribner's, vol. 3, 9-12, 19, 21, 
26, 41, 76-84 (bound); Reader's Digest, vol. 28 
program. I talked with them for a few minutes on 46, 38-43, 45-67; Science, ns vol 63-66, 68 85 
87, 90-94, 96-97, 101-104, 106-107, 109-115, 11 

118, 120-121; Time, vol. 33, 36-37, 39-42, 44, 46 


Grange High School spoke very briefly on the con 
tribution the assistants made to the high school 


the opportunities of librarianship as a career. In 
addition to the librarians using student assistants, b , ps 
the director and the person who has charge of the 56, 60-67 United States News and World Report, 


bookmobile service from the LaGrange Memorial Vl. 26, 28, 33-38, 40. 


Library, which serves three counties, were also MARTHA W. CARTER 
present Acting Gift and Exchange Librarian 
The boys and girls seemed to be delighted to University of Mississippi Library 
have the recognition of being entertained and it 
was an event we intend to make an annual affair New Salary Scale 
Lots RAINER GREEN, Director 
Coleman Library The Schenectady, New York, County Public Li 
LaGrange, Georgia brary announces their most recent classification and 


salary schedule effective July 1, 1956 
Free for Transportation 


Title Salary Increment N 
lo the Editor Director IV $6500-7500 $200 
The University of Mississippi Library offers the — Assistant director I 5200-6200 00 5 
following periodicals for cost of transportation 
Senior librarian III 5000-5800 160 


American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, vol. 34-41; Appleton's Journal, vol. 1-15, 
n. s. v. 7 (bound); Atlantic Monthly, vol, 12, 28, 
44, 115, 123, 124, 126, 127, 129, 130, 132-135, 
139, 141, 144-151, 154-175, 177, 179-196; Chemi 


Coordinators of Branches 
and Extension 
Processing 


Work with children 


cal and Engineering News, vol. 28-33; Centur y, Senior librarian I 1600-5200 0 
vol. 24-34, 47-38, 41-45, 50-54, 55-57, 60-62, 66, Branch librarian 
73, 86-87, 94-102, 104-118 (bound): Current Hi Division head 


tory, vol. 6 part 1, vol. 9 part 2; vol. 24, 26, 30, 32, 
44-40, 42-44, 46, 52; n. 8. v. 4; Fortune, vol. 13, 34, 
14-46, 48; Good Housekeeping vol. 121, 138-141: 
Liberty, vol. 10-18 pt. 1, vol. 21-23; Munsey’s 
magazine, vol. 16, 19, 22-26, 30, 32-33, 36; Na- Junior librarian 3800-4300 100 5 


Senior librarian I 1200-4800 12 
Librarian (small branch) 


Library assistant 


FOR FILMS of ALL TYPES 
2 


Educational Film Guide 


Completely Revised, 11th Edition, 1953 





The NEA Journal has called this Educational Film Guide and the Film- 
strip Guide below “the best single sources of information" on audio-visual 
material. The Ed. Film Guide has entries for more than 11,000 16mm films ~- 
and 3000 of these are available at no charge. The bound 11th ed. is $7.50; 
semi-annual supplement service through Spring of 1957 is $7.50. Both 
together are $12.50. 


Filmstrip Guide 
Completely Revised, 3rd Edition, 1954 
New and completely revised, this comprehensive Guide lists 5,882 


35mm filmstrips released since 1947. The 3rd edition is $5.00; supplement 
service through the fall ef 1957 is $5.00. Both together are $8.50. 


ORDER FROM 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 
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NEW! GAYLorD’s | 
Plastic Display L tt / 


give Library Sigr 







( 6 Colors 


You Can Make Distinctive, Colorful 3 Dimensional 
Posters, Bulletins and Signs AT LOW COST! 


DURABLE plastic letters are non-brittle, re- 
usable. Accurately formed. Used for all types 
of signs inside or outside. 


USED on bulletin boards, peg-boards, for 
desk signs, door signs, posters, and all types 
of displays. 

COLORS are white, red, blue, yellow, black 
and green. 

2 STYLES — Pin Back (with short pins, less 
apt to bend) for cork bulletin boards. Plain 
Back for non-porous surfaces. Simple and 


GAYLORD BROS., 


quick to mount with special solvent supplied. 
Numbers also available. 


4 SIZES Heights: 4", 1", 142” and 2”. 


INEXPENSIVE — Typical font of 117 letters 
142" high only $4.35, postage paid. 


STORAGE CABINET for 
holding fonts of letters. 
Three-drawer design, 
measures 88” wide, 12” 


deep and 6” high. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


INC. 





neg SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


SUPPLIES 





STOCKTON, “CALF. 


IMPORTANT! Copy on "Storage Cabinet’ above should read 18” wide instead of 88” wide 
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New BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR THE 9- TO 12-YEAR-OLD 
FUN WITH PUPPETS 


by Sylvia Cassell 
Illustrated by Frances Johnston 


This book tells how to produce a 
puppet play and shows how to make 
puppets from common household ar 
ticles. It also gives instructions for 
preparing stages and properties. Ex 
cellent addition to make to your 
library Paper or board binding 
Leader's Edition has a 

32-page supplement deal 

ing with use of puppets in 

religious education, Cloth 

binding Publication 

date, September |. Regu 

lar Edition, $1.50; Lead- 

er's Edition, $2.25 


FOR THE 6- TO 8-YEAR-OLD . 


| KNOW WHY | weaiverianns 
WE GIVE 
THANKS 


by Mary Sue White | 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans 





Here is a book to help deepen in the 
child his appreciation for God's gifts 
There are many captivating pictures 
Excellent for your browsing table or 
library shelf Adequate white space 
and a controlled vocabulary in 24 
point type will cause the child to want 
to read the book for himself. Regular 
Edition has laminated paper on board 
binding. Library Edition has cloth 
binding. Regular Edition, 60¢; Libra 
ry Edition, $1.00 


FOR ALL AGES 
THE TELEGRAPH BOY 


by Augusta Stevenson 
Illustrated by Harold Minton 


Being caught under the house with a 
hostile Indian and almost entanging 
with a wild gypsy bear were only 
some of the exciting things which 
happened to Edgar Mullins. Being a 
printer's devil was the first step toward 
becoming a telegraph boy. This 192 
page book is a _ story 

aeewee based on authentic facts 
wee its washable binding (im 

pregnated cloth on board) 

meets requirements tor 

purchase with _ public 

funds. Publication date, 

October 1. $1.50 


FOR THE 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLD , 
Sindy ith Sele SUNDAY WITH 
STEVIE 


by Polly Hargis 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


This book tells of a three- to five-year 

old’s activities when he goes to 
church. It will help to develop in the 
chiid a love for his church. Chock 
full of appealing pictures. A fine book 
for the browsing table or library shelf 
Regular Edition has laminated paper 
on board binding. Library Edition has 
cloth binding. Regular Edition, 60¢ 

Library Edition, $1.00 





5a 
BROADMAN ole PRESS 


127 NINTH AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE in Canada—G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















Write For 
These 





A Selection of Books 
an 11-page list with illustrator of each book noted, 
is available at 20c a copy while supply lasts, from 


for Boys and Girls, 1955, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


Information and program materials for use during 
National Bible Week, October 15-21, are obtainable 


without charge from: Laymen’s National Commit 


Newton Free Library 


tee, Manger-Vanderbilt Hotel, 4 Park Avenue, 
New York 16 
os 8 
Remeedi-Aids, as described in the June 1956 
Wilson Library Bulletin in the "Write For These’ 


Remeedi-Aids 
New York 


column, is 35c from Frank Sesno, 
Service, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, 


s 8 
Storytelling and Modern Classics, each 6-page 
annotated lists, are available on request with a 
self-addressed stamped envelope from the Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania 


An 11-sheet publication The Coonskin Li 
brary’ a legend of Books in the Wilderness’ by 
John B. Nicholson, Jr. (Aspects of Librarianship 


no. 9) is free upon request to the Department of 
Library Science, Kent State University, Keni, Ohio 


os 8 

The Committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association announces the publication of 
“New Jersey in Books for Girls and Boys and 
Young Adults’. This 6-page annotated booklist in 
dicates both the age level and the specific area dealt 
with in each of the books. There is also a section 
dealing with nonfiction books about New Jersey 
Copies are available at 25c each from: Joyce H 
Brodowski, N.J.L.A. Publications Expediter, State 
Teachers College, Trenton 5, New Jersey 


os 8 
There is a limited supply of the 185-page Course 
of Study and Manual of Routines for Elementary 
School Libraries of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
at $2.50 each from Agnes Krarup, director of 
school libraries, Board of Public Education, Belle 
field Avenue at Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13 


Pennsylvania 

eo 8 
available: Writers—Help 
Novel in Your Vacation 
Bag. Both are annotated. Selected Braille Books on 
Law is also available in Braille. Write to: The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila 
delphia 3 Pennsylvania 

is 


The publication, Directory of Public School Li 
brary Personnel for 1956, by the Nassau-Suffolk 
Library Association, is available from A. Louis 
Morse, East Meadow High School, Carman Avenue, 
East Meadow, New York at $1 per copy 

os 8 


(Continued on page 


These reading lists are 
Yourselves! and Pack i 


1434) 
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eigere popular with our 
. Hagie, Chouteau Co 


Avalon books are 
Pan a ns rs. 
(Mount.) Free Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer® Library Jackets 


NANCY ROSS, Private Seeretary$2. 50 
Jeanne Judson Cloth 


A lucky jump carries Nancy from the 
stenographic pool to private secretary to 
an eligible young millionaire, 

$2.50 


NURSE KATHY 
Cloth 


Adeline McElfresh 

Kathy tries to discover the identity of 
her handsome amnesia patient, an in 
the process loses her heart. 
THE WHITE CHERRY TREE $2.50 


| Dorothy Worley Cloth 





New York had always been her goail— 


but the Bill 


white cherry tree and Dr. 
Kimberly were an unbeatable combina- 


Louis L'Amour Cloth 


Range wars were an old story to Matt 
Brennan—until he met Moira Maclaren. 
By the author of ‘The Burning Hills.” 


THE $2.50 
Anthony Hodgson an anée Cloth 


A young doctor turned detective follows 
a murder trail that 
beautiful redhead. 


THE SECRET PEOPLE 


Raymond F. Jones (Science Fiction) Cloth 


The aftermath of an atom-bombed 
world—with a race of supermen holding 
the key to survival. 


GOLDEN BALLAST 


leads straight to a 


$2.50 


Avaton Books, 22 E. 60rn Sr., N.Y. 22 
| Tue Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 


*Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, 
**Adult fiction 


Inc 


tion. 
SILVER CANYON (Western) $2.50 | 
| 


If you like to Collect 
Records 


and need lots of 
storage space; then this 
is for you! ‘Table-sized 


black wrought-iron cabi | 
net is just waiting for a 
record collection to grow 
into! Twelve compart- 
ments hold over 250 al 
bums. Top accommodates 
largest player made! 
Sturdy, 30” high x 22” x 
17”. Please remit $14.95; 
shipped express collect 
Leslie Creations, Dept 
243A, Lafayette Hill, Pa 




















SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want bie a Cooperation will receive our continued 
service, guaranteed by 25 years 





of Supertones. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 New York ti, WM. Y. 
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FALL JUVENILES from WARNE 


CHILDREN ARE GOING TO LOVE 
PUSHTI By K. Nixon 


Illustrated by the Author 


Here is one of the most beautiful juveniles we have 
ever published. Pushti was the adventurous member of a 
family of Siamese kittens. This is the amusing story of his 
many adventures told with humor by Miss Nixon and 
illustrated with some of the finest color illustrations you 





will ever see 
A book that, besides appealing to children 5-8 years 
old, will be enjoyed by cat-lovers of all ages 


Publication, Sept. 1. Cloth. 634 x 814. 
WARN! 


And they'll soon be chuckling over 
THE GLEANIE BIRD > % 
ee nd eh 
By Kathleen Thomas “ dh 


Illustrated by Leslie Atkinson 


ary 


An unusual and highly amusing story for children 9-11 
years. The Gleanie Bird wasn't bothered by his looks 
although he certainly was an ugly old bird. What really 
upset him was that his home, Frying Pan Farm, was 
completely deserted and he did not enjoy being lonely 

How this wily old bird sets about re-stocking the farm 
with all the things a farm should have makes a wonderful 
and often hilarious tale 


Publication, October 1. Cloth. 61 o X Bh, $2.00 


Boys and Girls who love Horses will want to read 


HORSES and HEATHER by Gillian Baxter, 
Illustrated by Shelia Rose. 


Three children have an unexpected chance to manage a small riding school. Children who 
dream of such an opportunity will love this story and enjoy finding out how the young manag 
ers surmount the many difhiculties involved, Publication, September. Cloth. 64, x 84% — $2.00 


An Old Favorite in new dress--just in time for 


Christmas—Charles Dickens’ 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


with the incomparable Francis Bedford pictures. 


An ideal gift book for the Christmas Season, this brand-new edition is a truly handsome 
book in larger format and with a striking new jacket. Publication, September 1. 844 x 65. $2.00 


Frederick Warne & 210 Fifth Ave. 
Co., Ine. ww, New York 
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A 42-page annotated reading list, Books are Va 
cations by Lois R. Markey, supervisor of work with 
children and young people, Public Library, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, may be secured at 75c a copy 
from Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. Not intended as a definitive list 
but rather to present more opportunities for diversi- 
fied pleasure reading among the 8-to-12-year-old 
youngsters. 


Ss 68 
Putting Knowledge to Work; the Profession of 
the Special Librarian, a 16-page pamphlet, is ob- 
tainable free of charge from: the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, 
New York. ; 


“The Public Libraries of Minneapolis and Hen 
nepin County,” a 5l-page survey of the factors 
flecting their future relations, prepared at the di- 
rection of the library board of Minneapolis by 
Frederick Wezeman, associate professor of the Li- 
brary School at the University of Minnesota, is 
available at $2 a copy from: Publicity Office, Min- 
neapolis Public Library, 1001 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. This is believed to be 
one of the first studies on actual use of city library 
facilities by nonresidents. 


The new edition of the National Council of 
Teachers of English elementary reading list, Adven- 
turing with Books, 146 pages, annotated, grade- 
keyed, and indexed, is arranged by categories—pic 
ture stories and easy books; fiction; folklore; art; 
music; poetry; religion; holidays; hobbies and 
sports; biography; social studies; science—and al- 
phabetically by author within each category. Copies 
may be ordered at 75 cents each from: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


The publication, Management's Documation 
Preview, will feature reproductions of the contents 
pages of current periodicals and books in business 
and management. Regular scanning of this will 
enable research-minded management to keep abreast 
with the increasing volume of management litera- 
ture. For further information and copies write to: 
Management's Documation Preview, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


A List of Japanese Periodical Titles together with 
English Equivalents, Usages, Examples and Alpha 
betical Index of English Terms compiled by Fujio 
Mamiya (compiler of a Dictionary of Library Terms 
in English, German, French, Chinese and Japanese 
Languages) is available from Japan Library Bureau, 
Inc., Shokei Building, 4th Floor, 8, Nihonbashi 
Edobashi II, Tokyo, Japan. The price is 50¢ 
(UNESCO coupons accepted ) 


Experimental Projects in Adult Education, a 36- 
page report of 20 projects conducted by libraries 
which received American Library Association grants 
made possible by the Fund for Adult Education, 
has been published by ALA. Single copies may be 
secured free on request to: ALA Library-Community 
Project, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


For aids available for the observance of Book 
Week, November 25-December 1, see “Book Week 
Suggestions,’ page 187 

(Continued on page 146) 
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These timely pamphlets fill a need 
among today's readers. . . 





| 
af 








OXFORD 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
PAMPHLETS 


Each pamphlet offers an integrated, hard- 
hitting, up-to-date survey of a key problem 
in our contemporary life. Written by experts 
in a simple, colorful style, they each embody 
a point of view that is constructive, unbiased 
and thoroughly in accord with American 
ideals. This series deserves a place on your 
reference or pamphlet shelves. 


ECONOMICS 


BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN WAY e¢ 
Bon Net 

_ AND THE AMERICAN WAY e@ 
Net 


Sta 
THES “FARMER Ane THE AMERICAN 
@ Dunba Net 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


mineniTiEs IN THE UNITED STATES @ 
Net 


PUBLIC HEALTH Timmel Net 

RELIGION IN A @ Salisbury Net 

Net 

Net 

FE @ Walker Net 
JUVENILE DELIN.- 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


COLONIALISM: Yesterday, Today & Tomor 
row (1956) Pruden & Steinberg Ne 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1956) @ Colvin Ne 
OUR NEIGHBORS “4 THE AMERICAS 
(1956) @ Kenwort' Net 
THE UNITED NATIONS STORY (1956) @ 
Steinberg Net 
THE MIDDLE EAST @ Lengye Net 
THE SOVIET UNION—The oes and Its 
People (Rev. 1956) @ Lengyet Net 4 


GOVERNMENT 


DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM & THEIR COM.- 
PETITORS eo Pruden 
ccoer eae GOVERNMENTS & POLITICS e@ 
Stein Net 
GRASS- ROOTS POLITICS e Dow Net 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED. “STATES 
© Star Net 


CONSERVATION AND GEOGRAPHY 


CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES e@ Steele Net 
GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS e@ 
Roeder Ne 














OXFORD 
LIFE GUIDANCE PAMPHLETS 


This well-written series is designed to guide and heip 
younger readers understand and deal effectively with 
the many personal problems facing them today 

Net price: 40¢ each 


TOBACCO, ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS e@ Rath. 
bone 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL « 
Swanson and Gregor 
© Gavian 
@ Mark 


BE DOLLAR-WISE e@ Korey 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue 7 New York 3 
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NEW FROM NELSON 
BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PHOPLE 





All on a 
Mountain Day 


By Ameen Fisnen. An expertly told story 
of one adventurous day in the lives of nine 
wild animals of the Rocky Mountains. It 
leaves young readers with the feeling of 
having actually lived from dawn to dusk 
with these actors in one of Nature's greatest 
dramas. Illustrated by Gardell D. Christen- 
sen. Girls and doys 8 to 12 $2.75 











Big Doin's on 
Razorback Ridge 


Written and illustrated by Exits Caz- 
pie. Folklore and humor abound in a 
delightful tale of what happened to a 
Tennessee mountain town on the day 
of the Big Doin’s. Girls and Boys 8 to 12 

$2.75 











™ 
Mary in Command 


By Lewn Mennecr. A heroic 19- 
year-old girl takes command of a 
clipper ship when her husband, the 
captain, is stricken. An exciting 
romance based on an actual heroic 
voyage. Girls 13 to 17 $2.75 











T Pomeroy'’s 
Postscript 


By Many Frrr. A series of baf- 
fling incidents confronts three un- 
usual young people and danger 
rapidly increases before an ad- 
mirer of Sherlock Holmes solves 
the mystery. Illustrated by Peggy 
Fortnum. Girls and Boys 11 to 15 

$2.75 











THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 














Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing The leading un 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 er: 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words 2,300 terms illustrated 1,231 
pages 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con 
trasted words 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 
tions. 1,700 pages 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographica 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear under 
standing of the vital news of the day 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 











Send for 
1956-57 
FALL AND WINTER 


Book Week and 
Seasonal Materials 
Catalog 


By Slhargis 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 552 
Sturgis, Michigan 




















Many Librarians Report 


WATSON-GUPTILL ART BOOKS 


“In Constant Demand” 





Just Off The Press 








SIGNATURES & TRADEMARKS by Rand Holub $2.75 
PEN-AND-INK DRAWING, ART and TECHNIQUE by Frederic Taubes 2.75 
» ANIMAL DRAWING and PAINTING (Revised Edition) by W. J. Wilwerding 6.95 





{ 
Recently Published 

DRAWING TREES by Henry C. Pitz $5.75 

WATERCOLOR METHODS edited by Norman Kent 7.00 


SEASCAPES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR edited by Norman Kent 7.50 


| In Steady Demand 








OIL PAINTING STEP-BY-STEP by Arthur L. Guptill $6.95 
OIL PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER by Frederic Taubes 6.00 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER by Jacob Getlar Smith 6.00 
PORTRAIT PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS by John W. Pratten 4.95 
HOW TO MAKE A LIVING AS A PAINTER by Kenneth Harris 2.95 
' PENCIL DRAWING by Ernest W. Watson 3.50 
| THE ART OF HAND-LETTERING by Helm Wotzkow 6.00 


For descriptions of these and other W-G art 
books send for free catalog 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publisher of the magazine AMERICAN ARTIST 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, WN. Y. 
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Copies of the latest edition of Outstanding 
Educational Books annually compiled by Enoch 
Pratt Free Library for the NEA Journal—are avail 
ible at five cents each (send cash) from the library, 
400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 

so 8 

I'wo annotated lists in pamphlet form—the film 
filmstrip list, “Art on Film,’’ and the book-film list, 
Early Childhood Education are available free 
upon request with stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to: The Public Library of the District of Columbia 
Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Wash 


ington 1, D 
os #@ 

Because of in the out-of print golden 
jubilee issue of the Law Library Journal (May 
1956), containing a complete history of the Amer: 
an Association of Law Libraries and its activities 
been reprinted in limited quantity 
for orders: Ameri 
West First 


interest 


the issue has 
Price 1s $2.50 per copy 
an Association of Law 
Street, Los Angeles 12 


address 
Libraries, 301 
California 


os 8 

Nations Day is October 24, and 
committees and organizations are 
present to their local 
public libraries collections of books and pamphlets 
lealing with the United Nation To aid local 
groups in selecting and gathering th UN Book 
shelf,’ the United States Committee for the United 
Nations is making available of the UN 
collections which can be purchased directly from 
its be adquarters, 816 21st Street NW Washing 
ton 6, D« 


HUNTTING-——— 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
[] SCREENING SERVICE 
Saves Binding Costs 
{_] PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 
Increase Your Circulation 
[] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 
[] HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 
[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 
[] STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 
[] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Materia! 
[] SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
{] MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 


being 


United 
UN Day 


encouraged to school and 


four $12 
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The American Library Association is cooperating 
with more than 100 other national organizations in 
the 1956 nonpartisan ‘Register, Inform Yourself 
and Vote’’ Campaign sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation. Posters are being distributed 
direct to libraries in towns of 10,000 population 
and over; other libraries may obtain them from 
their state library agency or by writing to the Amer 
ican Heritage Foundation, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York 36. The red, white and blue posters wer 
contributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica, In 


So 8 

The Newbery Medal Book 1922-1951, the at 
tractively illustrated booklet showing the collection 
of Hertzberg Craftsmen-bound Newbery books at 
the Mason City, lowa, Public Library, traces the 
history and origin of the Newbery Medal and in 
cludes a list of the winning books for thirty years 
rhe folder, originally prepared by Hertzberg Crafts 
men tor the 1951 ALA seventy-fifth anniversary 
conference in Chicago, is available without charge 
from the Mason City Public Library 


A new catalog listing more than 1,000 feature 
films and short subjects from the studios of major 
producers is now available from Films Incorpo 
rated. Included are newly 
enlarged CinemaScope section; a wide array of short 
subjects from Walt Disney and Warner; a special 
budget film section offering Hollywood features at 
low cost; a film selection guide enabling the user 
to choose his films by topical content. Copies are 
available from Films Incorporated, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


(Continued on page 152) 


such features as: a 


AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


- 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
NOW READY 


wet 
pererine 1956 Catalog °¢ 


General 
IK) 100 pages—also 50 supple 
mentary catalogs—covering 


gs 50 subjects 


Write for complete list. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Mi Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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“ Like swinking at a gi 














@o 


tn the dark" 


“Running a library without publicity is like winking at a girl in the 





dark. .. Without publicity, you know that you are doing a good job, but 
no one else does.” 

This quote is taken from an article by Howard Samuelson, Library 
Director of the Salinas (Calif.) Public Library which appeared in the 
Library Journal. He says further: 

“In a national survey a few years ago, people in 17 large cities were 
asked this question: ‘Have you ever heard over the radio or read in the 
newspapers anything about the services the public library in this city 
offers?” 

“Seventy-nine per cent of the persons questioned in the survey an- 
swered ‘No.’ Only 21 per cent said they had ever heard or read anything 
about the library and its services. 

“In still another survey, conducted as part of the Public Library 
Inquiry, people were asked where they would go for information on 
certain specific topics. For example, they were asked: 

“ “Suppose you wanted to find out something about how to fix up your 
house or apartment yourself. How would you go about it?’ 

“Only two per cent of those questioned said they would consult 
the library.” 

Realizing how pressed most librarians are for the time which publicity 
requires, The H. W. Wilson Company has published occasionally books 
that are helpful time-savers. In the first two titles below, for example, 
the experienced authors provide step-by-step directions for obtaining—free 

local radio, newspaper, and TV cooperation. The last two titles offer 
tested radio material ready for broadcasting. Send for examination 


copies or for a descriptive catalog: 


PUBLICITY PRIMER, 3rd rev. ed. 


by Loizeaux 103 pp 1948 $1.00 
THE LIBRARY BROADCASTS 

by Nunmaker 166 pp 1948 $2.25 
TALES FOR TELLING 

by Watson 267 pp 1950 $2.75 
RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

by Watson 285 pp 1947 $3.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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For Book Appraisals - For Book News 


Complete advance appraisals of books for children, adult books, 


university press books 


The librarian of a California Joint Union High School says: “It 
is a splendid working tool for the librarian, and a periodical | 


have used constantly to great advantage.” 


Other librarians say: “It would be very hard to operate the buy 
ing end of the library without it.” . “We find it is more and 
more important each year.” .. . “We use it more than any other 
trade magazine.” “The Department of Commerce recom 
mended your RETAIL BOOKSELLER as the finest trade paper 
available.”’ “It would be virtually impossible to function 


without it.” 


Practically every big public library subscribes—W ashington has 
20 subscriptions, Milwaukee 23, Indianapolis 21, Enoch Pratt 19, 


etc., and 252 APO subscribers around the world. 


$5.00 for 12 monthly issues 
or 


ask for a free sample 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 


Hillside, New Jersey 


























Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





An all-day institute will be sponsored by the 
Nassau County Library Association on October 3, 
at the Hewlett-Woodmere Public Library, Broad- 
way, Hewlett, Long Island, New York. It will fea- 
ture workshops and an evening meeting devoted to 
boards of trustees, librarians, and their relationship 
to the community. 


The third annual college and community festival, 
this year emphasizing biography, will be held Ox 
tober 15-22 by Southwestern at Memphis College, 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


For October 19, 26, and November 2, ‘Democ- 
racy of Culture’ lectures by Lyman Bryson in 
tribute to the late Miriam D. Tompkins, see “What 
Our Readers Think,” page 131. 


The 1956 conference of the Mississippi Library 
Association will be held at Hotel Edward in Jack- 
son, October 25-27. October 25 will be spent by 
public librarians in a workshop, with Julia Ben- 
nett as consultant, on plans for administering funds 
from the Library Services Act 


The School of Library Science of Western Re- 
serve University, in cooperation with the Cleveland 
Public Library and the Special Libraries Associa 
tion, announces The Special Seminar Program, “de 
signed for (and at the request of) those informa- 
tion specialists who attended the Conference on 
the Practical Utilization of Recorded Knowledge; 
open to everyone interested in and concerned whith 
the effective management of recorded information.” 
The program will be held in four series: October 
29-November 2; February 4-8; May 20-24; special 
?-week intensive summer seminar. Subjects will 
be: Operations Research Approach; Special Librar 
ies; Documentation Survey; Machine Aids to Li 
brarianship; Machine Literature Searching ; Report 
Writing and Technical Editing; Theory of Classi 
fication. For information and/or reservation form 
write to: Jesse H. Shera, Dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 


The University of Illinois Division of University 
Extension and the Library Schoo] announce an In 
stitute on the Nature and Development of the Li 
brary Collection, with special emphasis on the small 
and medium-sized public library, to be held Novem- 
ber 11-14, at Allerton House, near Monticello, Ili 
nois. Early registration is urged. For information 
and registration card, write to: B. E. Fulk, Division 
of University Extension, 725 South Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Tutors of trustees enrolled in the ALA-endorsed 
University of Chicago home-study course, “How 


to Be a Good Library Board Member,” will be 

Helen A. Ridgway, who prepared the 10-lesson 

course, and Howard Winger. Full information may 

be obtained from the Home-Study Department, 
(Continued on page 151) 
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New, Brilliant Examination 
of the Old Testament 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 
AN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


The author, one of the leading Scripture 
scholars of the country, has written an 
exceptionally clear study of the Old 
Testament. His interpretations present 
a valuable conspectus of informed Cath- 
olic opinion on most of the important 
difficulties such as the real purpose be 
hind the story of creation, the problem 
of evil, and other matters. Acceptable to 
all faiths. $4.50 


Sourcebook of American 
Catholic History 


DOCUMENTS 
OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORY 


by John Tracy Ellis 


Embraces 163 selections of documents 
which trace the development of the 
American Catholic church from the 
days of Columbus to the present era. 
Included are valuable introductory 
notes on each document which provide 
background and put the records in their 
proper setting. $8.75 


For the Fiction Shelf 


VIKING SUMMER 


by Charlies A. Brady 


A delightful mixture of reality and 
fantasy, this absorbing novel centers 
around the amazing experiences of the 
Desmond family. Capturing the fam 
ily’s frolicsome fun and personal essence, 
the story involves an ancient Indian and 
still more ancient Viking! $3.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1110 Bruce Building * Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Something old and 


Something 


New 


You—the modern, practical librarian, 

the buyer and lover of books—have been using 
The Booklist since 1904. You've had the 
quarterly Subscription Books Bulletin for the 
past 26 years. But now they are one, a new 
magazine that retains all the vital editorial 
principles that have made the two magazines 
essential to more than 17,000 readers: 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
When you order your own subs ription, 

give some thought to a// the uses—book 
selection, cataloging, reference—for which 

your library will need copies; and get enough 
for all during the coming year. In the long run, 
you'll save. 

The price is still only $6.00 per year, 

for 23 twice-monthly issues—the same as 


for the old Booklist alone. 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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University of Chicago. 1375 East 60th Street, Chi- NeW 
(ago, Illinois 
FOR 1957, ANOTHER 


The theme of the 1957 Annual Reading Institute 


at Temple University will be “Reading Disabilities 
in the Classroom and Clini It will be held in YEARBOOK OF 
Philadelphia, January 28-February 1 inclusive. In 


quiries should be directed to E. Elona Sochor AMERICAN CHURCHES 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Department of Psy 








chology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn edited by Benson Y. Landis, 25th edition 
sylvania. - : 
Since 1916, source-acquired, current 
Officers of the American Library Association for religious facts issued yearly in an 
the year 1956-1957 are accurate directory of American reli- 
| PresipeNt—Dr, Ralph R. Shaw ft fessor, Graduate gion compiled for people of all 

A School of Library Service, Rutgers University faiths. 

; ist VICE-PRESIDENT AND PresipeNnt-eiecr-——-Lucile M i 
Morsch, deputy chief assistant librarian of the Librar unique... valuable... well edited 
of Congress — 

2p VICE-PRESIDENT—Harold F. Brigham, director, Indiana every library should have it. 
State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 320 pPp., clothbound, well indexed, 


TREASURER, 1956-1960—-Richard B. Sealock, /sbrarian 
Kansas City, Missouri 


with graphs and charts. $5. 15% 











Executive Boarp MemBers—Ruth W. Gregory, librarian discount to libraries. 
Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library; Benjamin E. Powell 
librarian, Duke University Library, Durham, North 
1 Carolina ‘ua ‘ P 
Councit Mempers-——Paul H. Bixler, librarian mitoe 
i , College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Mary D. Her JUST OUT 
rick, associate librarian, Chenery Library, Boston Uni 
versity; Wallace Van Jackson, director, Virginia State THE EMERGING 
College Library, Petersburg; Margaret E. Monroe, as 
m4 sistant professor, Graduate School of Library Service 


4 ® ‘ Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Pa PERSPECTIVE 
tricia P. Paylore, assistant librarian and head, acquisi 
tions ay eee University of Arizona Library, Tucson 
Martha Shepard, director, reference service National edited by Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann 
Library of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
(Vol. 3 in the Church and Social Wellare Series) 
New officers of the Special Libraries Association 
are: 


PRESIDENT—Katharine L. Kinder, chief librarian of the 
Johns-Manville Research Center, Manville, New Jersey 


In this volume are the heart and 
spirit of the first conference of its 
kind, convened at Cleveland to con- 


— 


Isr VICE-PRESIDENT AND PresipeNT-eLecr—Alberta I sider the role and function of the 
Brown, bead librarian, Upjohn Company, Kalamazo churches in relation to changing 
Michigan : : 

’» VICE-PRESIDENT-——Mildred H. Brode, chief librarian needs in social welfare. 

David Taylor Model Basin Technical Libraries, Wash Given are complete reports of 
ington, D 

SecretTary—Eleanor V. Wright, head librarian, Chrysler forty = groups, - —— = 

Corporation Engineering Library moving essage fo the urcnes 
j TreasureR—William $. Downey, librarian, Socony Mobil abstracts of major speeches, synop- 
mn. h a the a term of three rs) Cather D ses of others, all brought to life 
) 0 ere 0 } yea 5 atherine 

Sock, Coraline Glas Weils and Cooninn Maseum Ui through the superb interpretation of 

braries; Dr. Arch C. Gerlach, chief of the map division Dr. Bachmann. 
Library of Congres With volume 3 you now have the 
. ae complete series, Church and Social 
New Officers of the New York Chapter of the Welfare, containing authentic data 

Special Libraries Association are never before collated and the heart- 

Pages ” Prey jr E. Fielstra, reference assistant, Neu ening picture of an emerging plan 

or Mbit Abrary 

Ist VICRE-PRESIDENT-—Elizabeth Reuter Usher, acting li for cooperative effort i in all areas of 
brarian, Metropolitan Museum of Art social welfare. 

p> VICE-PRESIDENT—Eleanor M. Aliesky, research librar 
ian, Ogilvy Benson and Mather, Inc. (Order the series, 3 volumes 

SecretTarY—Pauline Vaillancourt, librarian, Mary Immac for $10.00 and save $2.00) 
ulate Hospital School of Nursing 

ASSISTANT SeCRETARY—Lenore Cheever Tully, librarian in Vol. 1, The Activating Concern, edited 
onarne of Morgue and Indexing Department, Fairfield by Dr. Bachmann, $3.75. Vel. 2, The 
Publications : - . apse ce 

TreasUreR—Donald O. Hotaling, chief librarian, Neu Changing Scene, a research study com- 
week piled by Horace Cayton and Setsuko 

Dinecror—Gertrude L. Low, /ibrarian, John Price Jone M. Nishi, $3.75. Vel. 3, The Emerging 
Co , Inc. 2 z ya tay 

sitet cl Perspective, edited by Dr. Bachmann, 


New officers of the Arizona State Library Associ- $4.50. 
ation are: Fifteen percent discount to libraries 


PresipeNt—Gertrude C. Keuhl, Tucson 


ist Vice-PRESIDENT—Fleming Bennett, Tucson ORDER FROM 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Marguerite Pasquale, Tucson , 
SecreTary—Marguerite Cooley, Phoenix your bookstore or write 
TreasuUrer—Frank Schneider, Tempe 


ALA CouNCILOR—Jane Hudgins, Phoenix National Council of Churches, pususense 
~ es | 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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um AMERICAN 
“hp YOUTH IN 
me TROUBLE! 


poe Common Sense 
and Juvenile 


Delinquency 
ee an RISCHE 


Based on observations of many recognized 


f 


‘ 


authorities, this source book traces youth 
problems to their roots: broken homes, lack 
of love and discipline, parents’ neglect, ab 


sence of religion. Dr. Rische includes sug 


gestions for effective action in this valuable 
guide for parents, teachers, group leaders, 
and all who are interested in young people 


A MAN SENT 


FROM GOD 


The Biography of Robert E. Speer 
W. REGINALD WHEELER 


Comprehensive, 


well documented biography 


of one of the best known, most influential 
preachers of his day. A leader in foreign 
mission work for nearly 50 years, Dr. Speer 
was a speaker of renown, and author or 
editor of 67 books $3.95 





“te ANIMAL 
LIFE 


35 Inspiring Tales for Children 
JACOB J. SESSLER 


This popular storyteller takes the child by 
the hand and leads him through jungles 
and plains to discover the wonders and wis 
dom of animal life. Each story contains a 
character-building lesson. For children from 
>to LO $2.00 





) At your co | 
> FLEMING WH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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New officers of the Connecticut School Library 

Association are 

PresipeNnt——Ann Paul, Watertown High School 

isr Vice-presipeNnt—Malcolm Gray, Norwalk Hig/ 
School : 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—-Mary Baker, Amity Regional Hig/ 
School, Woodbridge 

Recorping Secretary—Jane Romano, Burdick Juni 


High School, Stamford 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
High School 
TreasUren—Mary Oliver, Barnard-Brown 
Elementary Schools, Hartford 
PusLic Re_aTions Direcror—Richard Barrows, Be 
Junior High School, Westport 


the Indiana 


Louise Bearse, Nort 


New Othcers of School 


Association are 


PRESIDENT Moore librarian la Por 
School 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Wanamaker 
SecreTAny——-Estella Reed 
TeeasUrer--Richard H 


Hisrorian—Ruth E 


Georgia 


AND Presipent-eLtect——-Ruth D 


East Chicage 
Payne, Crawfordsvill 
Dickinson, Anderson 


neem © 
WRITE FOR 
(Continued from page 
English Ulustrated, founded by British 
and containing varied general, literary 
travel, and other features, is a monthly 


per year) publication designed for boys and 
and also for older people who do not know 1 


THES! 
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English. It may be ordered, at $1.25 a year, f 
English Ilustrated Publications, P.O. Box | 
Market Street, Watford, Herts, England 





A Course THis FALL? called 


TAKING 
to adult education opportunities in Worcester, Ma 


sachusetts 
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attention 


The display was in the main entrance of 
the Public Library and directed people to the Social! 
Science and History Division for further informa 











JUST BE GLAD 


WY \s 
WORN OUT? 
re 


A worn-out book cover should be the happiest sight in 
any librarians life.|t signifies that here is a book that has 
been read — that has transported many people to far- 
off lands, given them a touch of romance or adventure or 
taught them a worth-while lesson. That is the purpose of 
a book — to be read — to be used. 








But book covers do not have to wear out quickly — 
not when they are bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCK- 
RAM, the binding fabric that is designed for long wear 
and hard usage. It has a built-in livability that gives it a 
longer-than-usual life expectancy, a wide range of attrac- 
tive colors to choose from, and all the quality charac- 
teristics that are always associated with .. 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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g emplon Comment 


HE children’s librarians have 
bps for great pride in the 
three-day Storytelling Festival 
which was such an important part 


of the program of the 1956 A.L.A 


Conference at Miami Beach 


To Jane Darrah, Chairman of 
the Children’s Library Association, 
and to Lee Steinmetz Ross, who was directly 
in charge, go tremendous credit for the 
idea and the faultless execution of the plan. 
Mrs. Ross, who is herself a fine storyteller, 
presided over the sessions and skillfully set 


the stage for each storyteller 


The nine storytellers who participated 
ranged from talented young children’s li 
barians to Frances Clarke Sayers, who in my 
opinion is the most versatile and moving 


of all present day storytellers 


We were greatly privileged to have three 
foreign storytellers on the program— Shigeo 
Watanabe from Japan, Eileen Colwell from 
England, and Rosemarie Héhne from Ger- 
many. As one listened to the stories that 
they told, two in foreign languages and one 
in the clipped precise English that sounded 
almost foreign to American ears, there was 
fresh realization of the universality of folk 
tale themes and their appeal to people of 


all ages 


When Lee Steinmetz Ross and Jane Dar 
rah decided to honor, in the festival, three 
Mary Gould Davis, 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, and Ruth 


great storytellers 


Cpe 





Sawyer — all were living. Before 
the festival Mary Gould Davis and 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen slipped 
away. But before they left us they 
knew of the plans made in their 


honor. We are so glad they did 


HIS year children in Chicago 

f pn awaited with great 
eagerness the appearance of 

the “‘seventeen-year cicadas” which were due 
to emerge from their long sleep in late 
May. Summer was a little slow in coming 
to Chicago this year and so were the cicadas 
Before their arrival and during their six 
weeks of life, virtually every school child 
around Chicago sought information about 
cicadas and ardently tried to capture a 


Spec imen 


Through some unfortunate hitch in ad 
vance publicity, these seventeen-year cicadas 
were referred to in the press as locusts 
thereby frustrating many users of reference 
books, but not those who used the Compton 
Fact-Index. Johnnie, a ten-year-old from a 
town on the North Shore, told me he looked 
first under locusts and got matters straight 
right there through a page reference to the 


seventeen-year cicada. 


Next day in school the Compton article 
on Cicada was read and the class looked 
at the pictures. The teacher explained that 
she had found the information through the 
Index heading “Seventeen-year cicada 
Concluded Johnnie, “You get on better if 


you use the Index.” 


L.J.L 


ComPTON's PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. « 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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The Three R’s* 


By Jessamyn West 


“Some THING HUMAN,” said the mermaid, 

“is dearer to me than any jewel’’—and 
tonight I want to speak to you of three very 
human activities, reading, writing, and writh- 
ing. 

To speak of my own reading and writing 
and even of my own writhing necessarily in- 
volves libraries, since I suppose I have spent 
more time in libraries than in all the other 
buildings of this earth—churches, supermar- 
kets, railway stations, motels, and movie 
palaces—all the places of the earth outside of 
my own home, that is, put together. I must 
mention libraries in spite of the fact that this 
mention of libraries may make you as librar- 
ians, fearful. 


Last sumimer a Los Angeles librarian, ask- 
ing me to speak to librarians there, warned 
me that librarians hated above all else to be 
eulogized. And some gleam in my eye when 
I said the word “library” had made her fear- 
ful that such was my intention. 


What she perhaps did not understand is 
how easy it is, especially for the young person 
intoxicated with books, inebriated by words, 
to love libraries and hate librarians, Such a 
person may very easily regard the librarian 
with the same incredulous and jaundiced eyes 
with which an alcoholic regards a sober bar- 


keep. 


* From a talk given at the Third General Session of the 
American Library Association Conference at Miami Beach, 
Florida, on June 20, 1956 

Jessamyn West is Author of several books and short 
stories 
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There she sits, surrounded by all that 100 
per cent poetry, that wine of reflection and 
reminiscence, that straight gin of cerebration, 
that hearty malt of fiction, not only sober 
but cold sober—able to keep track of the 
amounts and kinds of spirits served to pa 
trons, a bookkeeper in heaven. This for the 
young inebriate can be a disgusting sight. 

The librarian on the other hand may be 
something of a tippler herself. She may 
want to share her favorite drink with the 
young reader. This too often is unappre- 
ciated 

I remember suffering through six months 
of bibliothetic hell at the age of twelve or 
thirteen in my determination to resist the well 
intentioned efforts of a librarian to make me 
read a book entitled Master Skylark. Now 
Master Skylark may be this century's peak in 
writing for young people; but at thirteen | 
had, alas, already read The Rosary, The Shiek, 
St. Elmo, and Barriers Burned Away, or, He 
Fell in Love with His Wife. 1 had passed 
from wholesome milk to sickening sarsaparil- 
la and there is never any—except for es 
Ray—turning back the hands of time. Master 
Skylark indeed! I had graduated from mas 
ters to misters. I craved the sulphur and brim 
stone of the demon lover, not the clear sun- 
shine of the healthy juvenile. The next step 
fictionally for me, at that time, would have 
been the sisters Bronté—who shared my ad- 
miration for the demon lover, but who had 
also literary genius. But neither I nor the 
librarian realized this. 
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But oh, if only Master Skylark might have 
arrived earlier, before Mister St. Elmo and 
The Shiek. For there are books lost to us 
forever if we do not read them at the proper 
time. I feel myself marked by a kind of emo- 
tional and aesthetic rickets because my early 
reading diet did not contain Alice in Wonder 
land or Pilgrim's Progress or the fairy tales 
of Anderson and the Brothers Grimm 


Libraries vs. Librarians 


But I am ahead of, or at least away from, 
my point, which is that it is easy to love librar- 
ies and hate librarians 

The young inebriate of words of my gene 
ration soon discovered that all the best books 
were kept under lock and key. This alone was 
enough to make burglars out of babies. At 
the age when there seems to be hidden from 
us, just around the next corner, embedded 
just in the next phrase—the word, the key, 
the sign, the symbol, which will explain the 
mysteries, which will explain or lighten our 
burdens of ignorance——the suspicion becomes 
very strong that the explanation, the solution 
we need, is in these very books locked away 
from us by a librarian who insists that we 
read Master Skylark 

So though as young people we came to the 
library to read, we often stayed to writhe 


Emerson wrote in his journal, “I record the 
bite of every mosquito and forget the stars.” 
So it is with us in the matter of libraries and 
librarians. The library is the temple, the li 
brarian the priest. The word is god. Where 
the priest functions best he tends to become 
the selfless link between word and worshiper 
When he fails—and he can fail, being every 
bit as human as a writer, which is all too hu 
man-——he becomes, to the young reader, ‘that 
terrible Miss Bates.” 


No Paradise without Books 


I learned about libraries the hard way. I 
lived until I was twelve years old in a com 
munity which had no library. I can not 
imagine a more beautiful place in which to 
live. It was a country of rolling hills——green 
in winter, brown the rest of the year. The sun 
came up as the sun always should over a 
mountain called Old Saddleback. The blue 
Pacific glittered twenty miles away 


Was this not paradise? No, it was not 
We were readers and for read 
ers there is no paradise without books. Book 


paradise 
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hunger! Word starvation! Emotional under 
nourishment! 

Hungriness for books, like any other brand 
of undernourishment I su pose, must be ex 
perienced to be man ls Starvation leaves 
its marks. I am not at ease even now to move 
from one room to another, let alone from one 
house to another, without carrying a basket 
full of books. When someone says “You 
can't possible expect to read all of those,” I 
say, ‘No, I can’t,” and I don't try to explain 
that there is nothing like early famine to 
produce an old miser. That basket of books, 
that suitcase of books if I travel, which I may 
indeed never look at, since I will assuredly 
buy others as soon as I arrive—they are my 
social security, my unemployment relief, my 
old age pension—they are the mark left upon 
me by my early hunger 

There was no public library in that western 
varadise where I lived when young, and the 
»00ks in homes were few. The other parents 
like my own, were young people putting all 
of their available money into the buying of 
land. When they left their eastern homes 
they had had to weigh every book literally 
and figuratively before deciding to ship it 
Freight rates were high 

By the time I was twelve I had read all 
the books in my own home, with the excep 
tion of those which were beyond me. I had 
read the collected works of E. P. Roe, Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship, Lamb's Tale 
from Shakespeare, Dolly Dialogues, Castle 
Craneycrow, The One Woman by the author 
of The Clansman, A History of Yeast by the 
Reverend Judson Vawter, The Journals of 
George Fox, The Life of Queen Victoria 
Also there, but not read, were the poems of 
William Wordsworth and the plays of Wil 
liam Shakespeare 

I wish that I could tell you that I devoured 
Wordsworth and Shakespeare and ignored 
Queen Victoria and Castle Craneycrow, but 
such was not the case. Wordsworth and 
“emotion remembered in tranquility’ does 
not appeal to twelve-year-olds who are hungry 
for emotions all right, but who scorn tran 
quility 

And my impression of Shakespeare at 
twelve was that Charles Lamb had written 
the same stories earlier and with a lot more 
clarity 

But what I could read, I read and reread 
I chewed through that book about yeast a 
dozen times, convinced that somewhere in 
179 pages there must be a nonyeasty interest 
ing paragraph; convinced that its author, the 
Reverend Judson B. Vawter, would somehow 
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stumble into an entertaining irrelevancy. But 
the Reverend Vawter was not a man to 
stumble, especially into anything entertain- 
ing, and he was relevant to the very end. 

In the twenty-nine volumes of the Co/lect- 
ed Works of E. P. Roe, which was a wedding 
gift to my parents from a bachelor uncle—I 
think he got the set with Lyon's coffee cou- 
pons—there was one book whose true nature 
I forgot from year to year. Its title was not 
unlike the other E. P. Roe titles—some of 
which were, as I remember, The Opening of 
a Chestnut Bier, The Earth Trembled, Driven 
Back to Eden, and the aforementioned Bar- 
riers Burned Away, or, He Fell in Love with 
His Wife. This book was called Success with 
Small Fruits, and year after year I opened it 
thinking it would be one of those bittersweet 
romances within which the hero succeeds only 
to have the fruits of success turn to ashes in 
his mouth. 

But E. P. Roe’s Success with Small Fruits 
was no entertaining ashes-in-the-mouth book, 
but a-vineyard-in-the-backyard, how-to-do-it 
volume. But year after year I opened that de- 
ceptive volume, and each year felt greater dis- 
appointment than I did with the Reverend 
Judson Vawter who, after all, had never 
promised me, I thought, another novel 

And I wanted another novel to read—I 
wanted it in the same way that Frankie Ma- 
chine wanted another fix. Novels were my 
dope and without them I was exposed as pain- 
fully to the barren realities of life as is any 
addict, deprived of his dream dust 

Novels were my dope in those days and 
dopey ‘was my life. When my mother asked 
me to pick green beans for supper, I replied 
with all the refinement that I had learned 
from Lena Rivers, “I will not labor in the 
fields.”’ 

When asked to a taffy pull by a strapping 
hero of fifteen, I echoed the pure but retarded 
heroine of St. Elmo and said, “Are you a 
practising Christian?’’ Such Christianity as I 
had, I had then to practice alone for the 
putative taffy puller fled 


My First Library 


It was at this moment—and not a minute 
too soon—that the first library came into my 
life. The women among those western hills 

they then as now were our book buyers and 
readers—organized a library. Most of the 
books were donated. And you know what 
that means 

But since the cards were not free—they cost 
a dollar apiece—some new books were avail 
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able. Most of these were simply more dope 
more up-to-date dope, it is true, but never 
theless, dope. 

Not all, however. And I date my adult 
life, my adult intellectual life from the warm 
summer evening when twelve years old and 
barefooted I stood before my father and said, 
‘Papa, may I have a dollar to buy a library 
fs, a 

My young father, who had four children 
all saying, ‘Papa, may I have a dollar?’ may 
have sighed, but he produced the dollar 

I ran into the house, changed into what | 
considered a suitable library costume, an out 
fit which included shoes, and without ceasing 
to run, continued through the sultry starlit 
night to the library—fifty books on makeshift 
shelves in the reconditioned janitor's supply 
closet of the local school. 

In return for my sweaty dollar I was given 
card number 17 and was told that I could 
take out a book. I chose for my first book 
what I later learned was a great favorite of 
Gertrude Stein’s—The Trail of the Lonseome 
Pine 

For the next four years, until I went away 
to college, I made three or four trips a week 
to that library. One of the characteristics of 
the dopey novel as contrasted with the real 
novel is that its construction is too superficial 
to sustain any pace slower than headlong 
and my reading clip at that time was one book 
finished and one book started each night 
Like any drunkard I feld uneasy without an 
opened bottle at hand. 

The broom closet library grew. It moved 
into new quarters. One could take out more 
books. And night after night I walked home 
stacked from eyebrow to wishbone with 
books. My answer to kindhearted inquiries 
as to their weight was the same as that of 
Father Flannagan’s boy, “They ain't heavy, 
sir. They're books.”’ 

I made at this time some belated reading 
discoveries—the discoveries were in four sep 
arate categories, and disparate as they may 
seem, they combined to form for me an elixir 
exactly suited to my needs 

First of all, I discovered poetry How 
maimed is the life of the young person who, 
without ever having read or te poetry, still 
hungers for it—hunger without knowing 
what he hungers for. How sad never to have 
leaned from a window at the age of fifteen 
and to have declaimed to the summer stars 

I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand 
How few! Yet how they creep 
From my hand into the deep 
While I weep, while I weep 








And one wept happily saying those lines be 
cause somebody understood. Because Edgar 
Allan Poe, that poor drunken, himself mis- 
understood, poverty-stricken magician, had 
by providing a fifteen-year-old with words for 
what she felt, but had not words for, taken 
away her intolerable lonely ache 

My other belated discovery was Andrew 
Lang's collection of fairy tales and these, 
fairy tales and poetry, supplemented by two 
unlikely additions to my reading diet, The 
Little Women, Little Colonels, and Five Little 
Peppers series, plus back numbers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal to its 1880 beginnings, 
formed, what still seems to me, a very satisty- 
ing ration for the young girl. The girl of 
twelve does gaze from magic casements onto 
fairy seas forlorn—and when sh 
poetry and fairy tales satisfy her 


does this 


But from the magic casements she gazes 
also onto lands ape—the landscape where she 
sees herself married, keeping a house, baking 
— corn muttins, and singing tender songs 
oy candlelight to an adoring husband. The 
domestic stories and the ladies magazines sus 
tain this hunger of hers for revelations of an 
unforlorn fairyland about which she knows 
nothing, but toward which she hopes she is 
traveling 


Varied Influences 


This kind of reading to which I came late 
did something to offset the influence of the 
sentimental novels—but nothing could or has 
ever completely eradicated its scars 

Though, remember, there was not a censor 
able line nor a four-letter word in any of these 
books. And I think we make a great mistake 
when we guard our young people from books 
with ugly truths, but permit and even en 
courage them to read those which tell pretty 
lies. The ugly story, which does not misrepre 
sent life, may come too early to the young 
reader. The false book, though its surface be 
satin smooth, is wrong and hurtful, early or 
late 

Nor does the writer's motive matter. F. L 
Lucas said, 


He who cares more for what ts good than what is 
true loses in the long run both goodness and truth 


There is, then, only one kind of dirty book 
and that is the book that falsifies life—and 
whether the falsification is in the direction of 
the tough or the tender matters probably less 
than we think 

Brutal truths have damaged all of us less 
than false attitudes, spurious emotions I con 
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tess that I do not know how such damaying 
books can be kept out of the hands of young 
people. But I writhe when I remember the 
hours wasted on their mendacities. And | 
writhe when I remember the books | missed 
reading at the right time because of them 

I believe that, short of iitesaving itself, 
there is no more blessed act on this earth than 
the spiritsaving act of putting into the hands 
of a hungry child a book which will sustain 
him imaginatively, feed him morally, and 
refresh him aesthetically. 

Insofar as I know anything about it, writ 
ing and some degree of writhing will always 
go together. But I am against unproductive 
writhing—writhing of the kind that char 
acterized the twenty years between my gradu 
ation from college and the time I finally 
picked up my pen. 

I longed to write. I filled a series of note 
books with excerpts from the writers I ad 
mired. All my daydreams were of rows of 
books with my name on their backs. Why 
then did I not write? Why did I waste thos 
twenty years ? 

And the waste was both professional and 
personal As writers we need the long st 
lifetime possible for the mastery of the craft 
of writing. As writers there are certain 
things which, if not said when we are young, 
will never be told 

Why did I waste twenty years? Well, the 
circumstances common to all women of my 
generation, living as I did in isolated com 
munities, required more courage and confi 
dence to begin writing than is now the cas« 

First of all we were brought up never to 
volunteer to entertain. It was not thought 
ladylike to jump up in the parlor and demand 
to be heard. One waited to be asked. | 
wanted to write. I thought I could write. But 
no one had asked me and it seemed forward 
to bring up the subject myself 

Then if we loved writing and lived in the 
country where we had never seen a writer 
our reverence for writers was overwhelming 
Writers were those gentlemen behind glass 
in oval frames. How could I guess, even 
after having read all of Elbert Hubbard's 
Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 
how human they were? How guess that ther 
was nothing that the great bearded Alfred 
Lord Tennyson loved more to do than to 
lie in a warm bath and think of little birds ? 
How guess that the immortal Wordsworth 
often spent an entire day struggling to write 
a single line without once, in the words of 
his sister Dorothy, “having kindled.”’ 
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But I had no idea—how could [—that 
these bewhiskered giants enjoyed simple 
pleasures or writhed with such ordinary pain 
in their attempts to kindle, It is pemee dif- 
ficult for those whose bent has inclined them 
toward professions whose practioneers are 
both more numerous and less legendary to 
understand the psychological barriers which 
appear to stand between the aspiring writer 
and the practice of his art. 

The barriers were real and psychological 
which separated girls of my generation from 
the profession of letters. And it is difficult 
for us to remember—in an era of writers 
conferences, of schools of writing, of classes 
in short story writing—with how little en- 
thusiasm the faculties of small colleges a 
generation ago met the attempts of their stu- 
dents to write. 


I have two which illustrate 


this 


memories 


When I was in college as a freshman, I 
was 16 years old, and there were returning 
to the college from the First World War what 
looked to me to be great grown-up men; and 
in the library I watched often a particular 
couple—a young man who was reputedly a 
hero of the war, and a girl with whom he 
usually sat. Sometimes they could not sit to 
gether—and then I saw them look at each 
other across the length or the width of the 
library, and it seemed to me as they looked 
at each other that their ideals joined together 
to form a kind of a cable between them. I 
hadn't read John Donne yet—I didn’t know 
that he had written a poem about this—and 
neither did my teacher 


I had to write a theme so I wrote a theme 
on this and I was not at all surprised when, on 
the day after this had been handed in, the 
teacher asked me to stay after class. I ex 
pected praise, but my teacher said to me, 
“Will you please try hereafter, Miss West, 
to curb your imagination ?”’ 

I curbed it for a year, but a writer is a per- 
sistent being; and I was in the same teacher's 
class the next year. Then I wrote a piece—I 
was 17 years old and I had made a great ad 
vance by that time——‘‘Live Life Deeply.” It 
was the first thing I had ever had published. 
When I went into that classroom that “Live 
Life gay A it was brief, only a page or 
two—had been copied, the entire thing, on 
the boards on three sides of the room; and 
once again I was prepared for praise. What 
happened, was that I was asked to explain 
what I meant by living life deeply, and, of 
course, I had not the slightest idea 
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That demonstration went on for an hour's 
time and at the end of that time and for the 
next few days, I could not put my head out 
of the door on that campus without some 
body shouting to me, “Come on, let's live 
life deeply.”’ It appeared to me that I could 
not live life at all any more, that it was so 
unbearable there was only one thing left for 
me—TI had not read my romantic novels in 


vain. I was going to commit suicide 
going 


I got up at five o'clock in the morning and 
put on my best middy blouse and skirt and 
set out to hunt for a torrent where people 
drowned themselves in romantic novels. | 
do not want to appear too cynical and tech 
nical here—but you all know how hard it is 
in Southern California to find even one inch 
of extra water let alone a remote torrent 
So by the time I tramped and tramped look 
ing for a reservoir—they were completely 
boarded over—it was getting on toward 
breakfast time and I was terribly hungry so | 
thought that I would postpone suicide until 
after breakfast. 

And having postponed suicide until break 
fast, it was easy to postpone it a little longer, 
so I postponed suicide for 20 years, remem 
bering though, all this while 
my imagination, and secondly, to try to forget 
the time when I wanted to life life deeply 


first, to curb 


Such are the coincidences of life. Then 
one day I read a story by William Saroyan 
Now, he may not be the world’s greatest 
writer, though I think he is somewhat under 
estimated at the present time, but he does 
have the ability to make the reader feel that 
all that is necessary to write a story is to have 
a lot of feeling and a free-flowing fountain 
pen. I had both of those things, and with 
William Saroyan's help in breaking through 
the psychological barriers, I wrote 
which was finally published 


a story 


Tangible Thanks 


That is the end of my story and it is, as I 
told you, a love story I don't know anyone 
else to whom I could have told it, this story 
of reading and writing and writhing. I do 
not forget, even yet, the Los Angeles librar 
ian's advice to me: not to attempt to offer any 
culogies to librarians; and I am not going to 
break down here at the last 
do that 


moment and 
But I should like to thank you some day in 
the way in which I know you would appreci 
ate far more than any eulogy, and that is by 
the production of a fine piece of writing 
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A Children’s Library in the 


Australian Tropics 
By June Wells 


“yes IS STILL MUCH PIONEERING TO BI 
DONE in Queensland, Australia’s most 
northerly state, and this applies as much to 
libraries as to the opening up of new land 
Libraries are taken for granted in old estab 
lished communities but in this part of the 
Antipodes, the library idea ts one which must 
be sold to town councillors and the people 
Therefore the choice of a librarian is often 
as important as that of an ambassador to a 
potentially enemy nation 
Children fortunately require telling, not 
selling, for children’s library is 
opened, it is thronged with patrons. That is 
why in Queensland, a free children’s library 
is often used as the thin end of the wedge to 
accustom people to the idea of a library that 
is free and run on standard lines, and such 
was the case in Rockhampton A School of 
Arts subscription library had been established 
in 1862 and like many schools of arts and 
mechanics’ institutes had failed to move with 
the times so that the stock and techniques 
which were adequate for the nineteenth cen 
tury were antiquated and useless today 


once a 


The Queensland Library Act of 1943 gave 


local authorities power to take over such li 
braries and this was done by the Rockhamp 
ton City Council in 1947. The library stock 
was not classified but placed on the shelves in 
accession order, books were in presses reach 
ing to the ceiling, lighting was bad, and the 
children's section consisted of two 12’ high 
presses in a dark corner. As a first step in 
modernization, the City Council decided in 
1950 to have a separate children’s section on 
modern lines, and in February 1950 I com 
menced work 

Several small meeting rooms were knocked 
into one L-shaped room, and an entrance 
lobby with washbasin, louvred windows and 
a bag rack was constructed. Walls were 
painted cream, linoleum was laid down, cur 
tains appeared at the windows, shelves were 
lacquered cream, furniture green, maps and 
prints were framed and hung 

These library accouterments are common 
place elsewhere but they were startling and 
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revolutionary to many local inhabitants when 
news of the transformation seeped through 
The children’s library was attacked by some 
diehards as a source of unnecessary expense 
to ratepayers which might suit southerners 
but was not wanted in Rockhampton. It was 
predicted that only the lower orders would 
patronize a free library, children from better 
homes would shun it. Here I might mention 
that the adult library, like many local au 
thority libraries in Queensland, is a subscrij 

tion library, which meant that its stock was 
predominantly of the ephemeral kind 


Librarianship New Idea 


Another idea was that librarians 
needed training, and remarks 
hurled of this type “Someone who always 
has four nice romances ready for mother each 
Friday is worth ten of these librarians with 
degrees." There is a shortage of trained li 
brarians in Queensland and many libraries 
are run by entirely untrained personnel 
others are given a quick training for a month 


by staff sent by the State Library Board 


new 


were often 


After six singlehanded months of buying 
cataloging, processing, dealing with builders 
and carpenters, and trying to find somewhere 
to work while renovations were being carried 
out, the Children’s Library opened in Sey 
tember 1950. On its first and second days it 
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had to be closed soon after opening as its 
1,400 square feet could not hold all the eager 
children who teemed in. Before it opened, 
every school — state and private — had been 
visited, application forms for membership 
had been given out, and the children told 
what a library was and what it could do for 
them. Talks had been given over the two 
local radio stations and publicity put in the 
local press. All this evoked much curiosity in 
parents and citizens who visited the library 
in large numbers and were amazed to find 
that a library could be an attractive place 
worth lingering in. The children showed 
them that the Dewey system was not beyond 
anyone's comprehension and certainly made 
shelf browsing possible 

Rockhampton—a city of 40,000 people 
is the chief town of Central Queensland, situ 
ated right on the Tropic of Capricorn, and is 
the center of Australia’s beef cattle industry, 
and a large wool industry, while many pine 
apple farms are situated between Rockhamp 
ton and the coast. Among the children are 
Australian aboriginals, those of Chinese and 
Kanaka descent (Kanakas were brought from 
the Pacific islands in the blackbirding days), 
also those who were part of the large postwar 
migration wave from the British Isles and 
Europe. Of the latter group, the British 
adult and children—are the most regular li 
brary users. Adult non-British migrants show 
little interest in reading, but their children 
stimulated by their schoolfellows—are greatly 
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interested in books and this is especially so 
with Dutch children 

The chief fault of the library in its early 
months was the lack of books. At the end of 
the first month of operation there were 2,065 
members, a daily average attendance of 350 
and a stock of 2,000 books and 200 bound 
magazines. A larger book vote had been 
asked for and refused, but when the library 
committee saw the completely empty shelves 
at the end of each afternoon and the frenzied 
waiting for children to bring back books, the 
books to be carded and shelved so that they 
could be taken out again, the Council agreed 
to the purchase of more books 


Stimulated Others 


Membership is now 5,500, bookstock is 
over 10,000 books and 1000 bound maga 
zines. The Children’s Library has stimulated 
the setting up of school libraries on similar 
lines. There is a great need for branch librar 
ies to cater for the outlying suburbs, especi 
ally for those who live in North Rockhamp 
ton, a large and fast-growing settlement 
across the Fitzroy River 

In Queensland, the State Library Board 
generously subsidizes for local authority and 
schools of arts libraries book purchases on a 


£ for £ basis, also stationery and equipment, 
while expenditure on buildings is similarly 
subsidized, with an upper limit of £2,000 in 
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any one year. Unfortunately no help is given 
with salaries which must be borne by the local 
authority, with the result that many libraries 
are staffed by either untrained personnel or 
those with a little training of a sort, but not 
possessing the preliminary or registration cer- 
tificates of the Library Association of Aus- 
tralia. Queensland has an area of 670,000 
square miles (nearly three times the size of 
Texas) and population of 1% million, of 
which one third live in the capital city, Bris- 
bane, and its sparsely settled open spaces are 
a drawback to the provision of library serv- 
ices. If staff with the university matriculation 
(a necessity, if they wish to sit for L.A.A 
exams) can be obtained in country centers, 
and owing to a very liberal university scholar- 
ship scheme of the Commonwealth govern 
ment, most leave the town for the state uni 
versity, they must be sent away to a library 
school to be trained, which is expensive, or 
trained by a trained librarian. It is difficult 
to persuade trained librarians to leave the 
capitals and local authorities are often unwill- 
ing or unable to pay an adequate salary, while 
many do not see why a trained female librar 
ian holding an L.A.A. certificate and perhaps 
a university degree should be paid more than 
a male clerk. The feeling of professional iso 
lation is a very real one when the nearest 
trained librarian may be 300 miles away 


Free Atmos phere 


Another source of amazement to visitors 
was the free atmosphere of the children’s li- 
brary where children could talk and laugh, 
within reasonable bounds of course. To them 
a library was synonymous with repressive 
silence. From the beginning, the children 
were encouraged to look on the library as 
theirs, and those who volunteered were 
taught counter routine and simple mending 
and became library monitors. This regular 
supply of library monitors continues with the 
years. There is a weekly storytelling hour, 
also a puppet club whose members —- the 
majority of whom are boys—-make and dress 
the puppets and stage plays for Book Week, 
Christmas, ete 

Over the last twelve months, the Chil 
dren's Library has circulated 100,000 books 
of which 40,000 were nonfiction. British 
publishers are the main source of supply, al 
though Australian children's books are im 
proving each year in content and format. It is 
unfortunate that the currency situation rules 
out the buying of American children’s books 
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which are outstanding, especially picture 
books. During Book Week, we displayed a 
set of American children's books which were 
presented to the State Library Board by the 
United States Information Service and were 
lent to us for a short time, and they aroused 
tremendous interest. The two local book 
shops are of a much higher standard than is 
usually found in an Australian town of this 
size, but even so one misses the competition 
and large stocks of the numerous shops in the 
big capital cities. Horn Book, Junior Book 
thelf, Wilson Library Bulletin, Library Jour 
nal, and the children’s sections of the Times 
Literary Supplement and New York Herald 
Tribune are of untold value in assessing new 
books, providing new ideas, and giving help 
in displays. 

Has the Children’s Library been worth 
while? Every children’s library is worth 
while but this one was even more so because 
not only did it influence the children but it 
also showed the adults that a library can be 
modern, attractive, useful, and popular; that 
modern systems make it function more effec 
tively, are cheaper and more efficient, and 
that a classification system, such as Dewey, is 
not a bogey. The Children’s library really 
was-—to use a colloquial expression—an “eye 
opener’ for adults and children and its suc 
cess had an important result, for in 1952, it 
was decided to modernize the adult library 
and, after great effort, this was changed from 
a dark cemetery of books to a live, bright 
modern library, whose membership increased 
by 50 per cent and circulation of nonfiction 
more than doubled. 

The librarians found that the children’s 
taste improved as they used the library, be 
came acquainted with the best available in 
children’s literature, and were guided, very 
unobtrusively, by the staff who gained their 
confidence and opened new reading vistas to 
them. On leaving the children’s library when 
they became old enough, they automatically 
joined the adult section, something which 
they probably would not have done if there 
had been no children’s library. Another very 
important result was highlighted when a 
near-by newsagent informed me that since 
the children’s library had opened his sale of 
comic books had halved. 

This work with children has been a great 
and rewarding adventure, and the part it has 
played here is exemplified, I feel, in the state 
ment of the father who said, ‘This children’s 
library is the best thing that this town ever 


did.”’ 
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Dawn Must Come 
MISS DOVE RIDES AGAIN 


By Dorothy Pierman 


NE COMES AT LAST TO A BELIEF that 
human nature, in the form of school ad- 
ministrators, can make some woeful mistakes, 
but they can also make corrections. Some of 
the whims which send superintendents and 
principals rocketing off on tangents may last 
for years; but eventually, as Milton said, who- 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter ? 
There was a principal, some years ago, in 
a metropolitan school, who insisted that he 
was concerned not with the 10 per cent of his 
students in the college preparatory courses, 
but rather with the fact that his school was 
keeping teen-agers off the streets and out of 
crime during the school hours. His desk was 
covered with statistics on ‘drop-outs,’ not 
scholarships 


Those were the days of the life-adjustment 
theory, when we all taught with the least 
common denominator in mind. We lowered 
our standards of teaching; we eliminated 
many state regents examinations; we gave 
credit for the mere presence (bodily) of a 
pupil in class. No one was supposed to be 
subjected to the unpleasant experience of 
failing. The old proverb of failing once and 
trying, trying again had no meaning for stu 
dents then. We were making sure that all 
pie-in-the-sky politicians would find eager 
acceptance by the young citizens we were 
training. No one knows how many geniuses 
we smothered in the process! Maybe we are 
directly responsible for the present shortage 
of atomic scientists. Out of that period of 
vacuum no young person we held in class 
could have conceived the great American 
novel or any other great work of art or 
science 

Life-adjustment was easy for the students 
then, but certain incorrigibles among the 
teachers found it difficult. The old discipli- 
narians, the left-over Miss Doves, all who 
could, retired rather than succumb to the 
hypocrisy. Those who were too far from re 
tirement age were branded as radicals and 
were kept in tight rein. Worst of all, many 
teachers actually gave up caring about any- 
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thing except the pay check, week ends, and 
vacations 

And now? Suddenly we read in all the 
magazines that our high schools have been 
failing lately to produce adequately trained 
young people. The world of business and 
the colleges knew it all along——has 
discovered that secretaries cannot spell, filing 
clerks cannot read, carpenters cannot com 
pute, and that there are too few high school 
graduates who have the training or ambition 
to enter the professions. Here, the Miss 
Doves may be pardoned their ‘We told you 
Why should any average teen-ager 
want to go to college where he knows he will 
not be coddled? There are a few, but how 
few, who must have had encouragement at 
home, who do plan to continue their school 
ing. And the wonder is, some even want to 
become school teachers 


science 


so 's.”’ 


The indestructibility of the human mind 
is truly wonderful. There has been a return 
from the tangential flight at last. Maybe we 
are really going to do some adjusting to life 
now! More classes are being formed to ac 
commodate the highly intelligent students 
and to prepare them for college. They are not 
to be held back until the slowest imbeciles 
have mastered the spelling of the word cat 
They will advance at their own speed, and 
their teachers are eagerly anticipating some 
extra preparation to keep in advance of them! 
The percentage of the school to be enrolled 
in such classes will be small, but at least there 
is an acknowledgement that we need not gear 
all of our teaching to the lowest level. Better 
than a pay raise, this return to higher scho- 
lastic standards promises to raise the morale 
of our teachers 


The school libraries are already beginning 
to feel the effects of this change. Book orders 
that are heavily weighted with teen-age ro 
mances and adventures are still in order, per 
haps, but librarians will be glad to include 
more of the neglected classics. Instead of 
relying solely upon shortened and adopted 
versions of Wuthering Heights, Moby Dick, 
Great Expectations, and Ivanhoe, now we can 
order the real thing. We need not be ashamed 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Some Challenges We Face" 


By Mary L. Tarbox 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TODAY are facing a 

constant barrage of criticism from all 
sorts and conditions of people university 
professors to whom “‘life adjustment’ is edu 
cationist jargon, taxpayers who consider the 
new cafeteria or music room or library an 
extravagant “frill,” parents who resent the 
fact that their Susie can't spell ‘‘disestablish 
mentarianism, patriotic groups who discover 
what they fear are subversive books in school 
libraries and who worry about undue empha 
sis on world citizenship, etc. You can think 
of many more. I should like to discuss three 
of these criticisms which I think we must 
accept as challenges, along with all other 
teachers, school administrators, and citizens 
who are sincerely interested in the public 
schools 


The first has to do with reading and is 
typified by the recent best seller, Why Johnny 
Can't Read, by Rudolph Flesch. As librarians 
we might be tempted to sit back indifferently 
and let the proponents of more phonics battle 
it out with the believers in reading readiness, 
the interest factor, learning the natural unit 
of perception, etc. The trouble is that “why 
Johnny can't read’ is closely connected with 
another problem, “why Johnny won't read 
A recent issue of the New Yorker shows a 
worried father anxiously scanning the pages 
of Mr. Flesch’s best seller, while Johnny him 
self is seen lying on his stomach, heels in the 
air, completely absorbed in a TV western 


Dr. Paul Witty and other reading special 
ists have successfully refuted Mr. Flesch by 
pointing out that stressing phonics to the 
point of neglecting other methods would lead 
to mere verbalizing. If we define reading 
as the process of obtaining meaning from 
printed materials, Dr. Witty maintains, then 
the problem becomes more than one of 
sounding out syllables. It involves wanting 
to read, having available materials that appeal 
to the beginning reader; in short it involves, 
or should involve, a library and teacher 
librarian cooperation. If Johnny can’t and/or 
won't read, maybe, then, we have failed to 
some extent, in spite of the increase in school 
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libraries, and the wealth of beautiful chil 
dren's books. 

Dr. Witty points out in a recent issue of 
The Nation's Schools that Mr. Flesch exag 
gerates greatly when he asserts that ‘our chil 
dren don't read Andersen's fairy tales or 
Mark Twain or Louisa May Alcott or the 
Mary Poppins books or the Dr. Dolittle books 
or anything interesting or worth while be 
cause they cant.’ On the contrary, Dr. Witty 
continues, ‘Chicago school children, for ex 
ample, read and enjoy with great frequency 
all the books Mr. Flesch mentions, and many 
more 


No Evidence of Improvement 


However, there is no evidence as yet to 
show that children are reading better than 
they did 20 years ago. “We can and should 
improve instruction with the knowledge and 
materials we now have,’ Dr. Witty states 
Part of the answer, you and I know, lies in 
more and better stocked elementary libraries 
with more teachers and librarians who have 
been prepared in teachers’ colleges and library 
schools to know children’s books and to put 
into practice the principles of school library 
service 

What happens to Johnny's reading when 
he goes from elementary school to junior high 
school, and then on to senior high, and then 
to college and adult life? Here the studies 
are more discouraging. According to the re 
port, “Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits’’ by Jean Grambs of the Committee 
on Reading Development, a distinct droj 
often occurs in the amount of reading done 
when the child goes from elementary school 
to junior high or from eighth grade to senior 
high. In a recent survey of college graduates 
conducted by the American Institute of Pub 
lic Opinion, five out of six had done no read 
ing of a serious nature in the several months 
prior to the interview. Only 55 per cent 
could name any recently published book 
which they would /ke to read. Out of the 
total adult population of United States only 
25 per cent read as much as one book per 
month 

We can all think of many reasons why 
these conditions are so: the mass media of 
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communication, especially television and the 
comics; the competition of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and after-school jobs. Newsweek says 
19 per cent of the total population reads 
comics and 60 per cent of the comic-book 
readers are adults—physically. Miss Gramb’s 
report goes on to say that we seem to be in 
the midst of a culture in which learning by 
doing “is often interpreted to mean that any- 
one who reads will not develop a wholesome 
personality.” Direct personal experience, in 
other words doing, 1s essential. To quote 
Miss Gramb: 
The majority in our society are nonreaders; the re 
sult is a low valuation of reading. The nonreader 
finds it difficult to understand that reading is fre 
quently more intense, more demanding and more 
rewarding than most of the face-to-face encounters 
made during a given day 

Recently I came across this statement in a 
book for teachers on human relations: 
Little Algernon reads well and adds two-place 
numbers. He is a gentleman and not yet six-years 
old, and is a most satisfying child because he makes 
no disturbance and is always clean. He is afraid 
to try to catch a ball; he wouldn't try to shin up a 
tree. He retreats into reading and other abnormal 
activities 

Granted that one can withdraw too com- 
pletely into the book world. Is it therefore 
proper to label all reading as an “abnormal 
activity’? It is indeed a strange paradox that 
with more libraries, more librarians, and 
more books, lifetime reading habits are so 
rarely developed. What can we do about it? 


I think, for one thing, that school librar 
ians must accept the fact that public relations, 
both within the school and in the community, 
are as important a part of our work as acquir- 
ing and organizing materials, We must use 
television, radio, yes, even some of the appeal 
of comics, to center attention on books and 
reading. We must seize every opportunity to 
talk to boards of education, parents, and 
teachers. We must see that teachers receive 
notices of new books, articles in current pro- 
fessional periodicals, pamphlets, and other 
materials. We must bring teachers and pupils 
into the library to help us select books for 
purchase. We must get them to write reviews 
for the school paper, choose collections for 
classrooms, make bibliographies for units of 
study. We must help teachers, who are in 
many cases overloaded with large classes, to 
see that a wide reading program is possible 
even though they themselves may not be able 
to read every word of every book chosen by 
each of their pupils 

If we can persuade one teacher that a regu- 
lar free reading period during school hours 
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is feasible and important, even though it may 
mean omitting a few of the class unison 
readings formerly required, we have started 
something that other teachers may hear about, 
and decide to try, too. If in addition, that 
teacher lets go of the old requirement of a 
set book report for credit, and instead will 
hold informal class discussions about books, 
then the result will be so much more enthu 
siasm among students for reading, that other 
teachers are bound to follow suit. There are, 
as you all know, some excellent helps for 
such a program: Jean Roos’ Patterns for 
Reading, the recent supplement to the Lan 
guage Arts Syllabus of the New York State 
Education Department, the September 1955 
issue of the Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Sec ondary School Pring ipals, to men- 
tion just a few. We must work on teachers 
of science, home making, and industrial arts, 
as well as on English and social studies 
teachers 


Interlibrary Coo peration 


Besides interpreting the contribution of the 
school library, we must, of course, cooperate 
with the public library in helping children 
form lifetime library habits. This is com- 
paratively easy on the elementary level, where 
schedules of grade visits to the library and 
public librarians’ visits to classrooms can usu 
ally be arranged. On the secondary level, 
departmental organization and the pressure 
of final examinations, often make planned 
contact between small groups of students and 
the public library more difficult. At least an 
assembly program or a career-day talk can be 
arranged. Sometimes a student advisory coun 
cil can be formed, to help the young people's 
librarian select books. Maybe some teachers 
can even be persuaded to invite the public 
librarian to their classes to give book talks 


At this point, | know that most of you are 
thinking, “All this public relations business 
would be fine if I had adequate clerical 
help!” It is undeniably true that a tremen 
dous amount of clerical and technical detail 
must be accomplished if we are to have our 
libraries organized well enough to have any 
thing to urge people to use. But I think we 
can't wait for the perfect library before we 
start interpreting it. We can talk about the 
need for a bigger book budget and more 
clerical help, while we're talking, and we are 
surely never going to persuade any board of 
education of the need for more funds until 
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we demonstrate at the same time that our 
services are essential to the program of the 
SC hool 

Another criticism leveled at the public 
schools which I think constitutes a challenge 
to school librarians, is that we have failed to 
teach good citizenship, which must be based 
on moral values. We are told that juvenile 
delinquency is increasing alarmingly. Films 
like “Blackboard Jungle” have aroused the 
public by exaggerating grossly the facts about 
school discipline, in much the same way as 
Mr. Flesch's book exaggerates the reading 
problem. We can answer these critics by 
asserting that the home and the church have 
their responsibilities, too, and that the school 
has the child for only six or seven hours out 
of the day, only nine or ten months of the 
year 

Yet we wonder uneasily about the large 
numbers of nonreaders who come regularly 
to the library instead of going to the study 
hall, because they can roam from one shelf to 
another, thumb through the pages of Life or 
Saturday Evening Post, and, if the librarian 
isn't looking, get much needed recognition 
from their classmates by mutilating a new 
plastic magazine cover, or expounding mo- 
notonously, with their pencil drawings, the 
facts of life in the margins of the advertise 
ments. Should the school librarian act princi- 
pally as a policewoman, patrolling the library, 
silencing defiant groups who have no interest 
in library materials? 

In a recent issue of Clearing House, a high 
school principal advocates that all study halls 
be abolished and that longer class periods be 
scheduled, which would include time for 
study supervised by the class teacher. His 
school has tried this plan, and his faculty 
believe that it makes for better study habits 

We are hearing a great deal recently about 
the core curriculum especially on the junior 
high school level. This plan, too, would 
lengthen class periods and provide for study 
in the classroom. The secondary school li 
brary under this arrangement, would be used 
almost entirely by classes, scheduled for def 
nite purposes, just as the elementary library 
is used now. Would this be a satisfactory 
answer to the problem ? 

It seems to me that if we want to build 
informed citizens with lasting habits of li 
brary use, then we must make provision for 
all pupils to have the opportunity to come 
individually to the library at some time dur 
ing the day. Five minutes before or after 
school is not enough, even for the so-called 
nonreaders 
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If we can provide books on all reading 
levels, arrange or better yet get students to 
arrange displays and bulletin boards which 
capitalize on the interests of this group 
sports, auto mechanics,—-yes, even “how to 
get a man’’—and then if somehow we can 
get it into their heads that it’s thezr library, 

the battle would be won. On all levels, 
library clubs and homeroom representatives 
acting as a library council can help 


Recruiting and Activity 


Perhaps we need two kinds of student as 
sistants, at least on the secondary level: those 
who might make recruits for librarianship 
and those who need recognition and an op 
portunity for a school activity. Organizing 
and teaching these groups would tend to add 
to the work of the librarian and could in no 
way be called a substitute for regular clerical 
assistance. For all these student library activi 
ties the tone of the school, the support of the 
administration, and the cooperation of the 
teaching staff are vital. Now we are back at 
public relations again. 

There are, of course, other ways in which 

our libraries do contribute to citizenship edu 
cation. If we put into practice the “School 
Library Bill of Rights,’ we are at least mak 
ing it possible for pupils to gain a basis of 
fact about all sides of controversial questions, 
and to form intelligent opinions. The chal 
lenge we face in this connection, it seems 
to me, is the necessity for careful selection of 
materials to meet the limitations of a budget 
and the particular needs of each school. In 
some communities there will also be the ques 
tion of prevailing opinions, political and 
otherwise, to consider, and it must be an in 
dividual decision, which rests primarily with 
the librarian, as to what extent she should 
allow these to color her book selection. The 
deliberations of the ALA preconference on 
book selection, held in Philadelphia last June, 
make us realize that public librarians exercise 
guidance in their adult book selection. Our 
main purpose must be, as the “School Library 
Bill of Rights’’ so ably states it, 
To place principle above personal opinion and 
reason above prejudice in the selection of material: 
of the highest quality in order to assure a compre 
hensive collection appropriate for the users of the 
library 

Certainly we can help to meet another 
aspect of this challenge, too, by providing 
such books as Ansley’s The Good Ways, 
Fitch's One God, Mable Pyne's Stor) of Re 
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ligioh and The Tree of Life, which will fur- 
ther the goals expressed by the report of the 
American Council on Education, “The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with 
Religion."’ This report states that while we 
cannot, according to the constitution, teach 
any particular religion in the public schools, 
we can and should emphasize the importance 
of all the great religions in formulating moral 
and spiritual values. 

Nor should we forget, in this connection, 
what folk and fairy tales can do, and great 
fiction, poetry, and drama. We must provide 
for the minority that will read and thrill to 
the great books, and at the same time find 
some way, through storytelling, book talks, 
use of abridged versions, television, or assem- 
bly programs, of sharing their message with 
all pupils. 

The October 1955 issue of School Review 
has an interesting account written by a Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, educator, on ‘The Function of 
Libraries in Newly Integrated Schools.” In 
Phoenix, Negro pupils found it difficult at 
first because the libraries in their new schools 
contained no materials written by or about 
their race. Few of us will be called on to 
meet this problem, but I think many of us 
need to build up our collections of material 
about and by the particular minority groups 
we find in our schools. By the use of such 
lists as “Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions’ we can foster better intercultural 
relationships. 


Individual Differences 


Last and perhaps nearest to our hearts as 
librarians, is the challenge of individual dif- 
ferences. This enters into every phase of our 
work and yet some degree of failure to meet 
this challenge is implied in nearly every criti- 
cism leveled at the public schools 

According to Clint Pace, director of the 
White House Conference on Education, there 
are 35,000,000 pupils enrolled in our schools 
now, and by 1959-1960 there will be 
42,800,000. By 1965 there will be almost 
double the number in school that there are 
today. We shall need 2,000,000 teachers for 
these pupils, but we are today losing more 
teachers than we gain each year. 

In 1954 the ALA folder “Books and 
People’’ stated that 4,000 school librarians 
are needed at once. The number is probably 
more now. We can and must help recruit 
teachers and librarians, but meantime we 
must also strive to find some way of reaching 
the individual pupil despite overcrowded 
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classrooms, organizational red tape, and 
necessary library routines. 

Whether heterogeneous or homogeneous 
grouping is used in the classroom, sooner or 
later we find nearly all the children in the 
library, seemingly all around the desk at once, 
clamoring for the same book assigned by a 
distracted teacher who had no time to check 
on library copies. In a large school we can't 
even learn the children’s names, let alone 
their needs and interests, before they descend 
upon us in hoards. No wonder some of them 
become poor library citizens — we have to 
ignore many of them in order to keep any 
kind of order and provide even the semblance 
of a good reading situation! 

Yet listen to what Benjamin Smith, super 

intendent of schools in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, says: 
No instrumentality available to the school is quite 
so helpful and effective as the school library in 
serving these heterogeneous groups and these in 
dividual differences. 

I surely hope his faith in us is justified. | 
know we can't do it without an adequate 
budget for library materials, clerical help to 
get it organized, an understanding adminis 
tration, teachers who are enthusiastic library 
users, and last but not least, close working 
partnerships with the reading consultant and 
the guidance department, whose records 
should be available to us and used constantly 
by us 

In cooperation with all the staff, we can 
provide information on vocations, on colleges 
and special schools, and on personal problems 
concerned with growing up. With the help 
of all these people we can do our best to see 
that this information gets to the right pupil 
at the right time. All of us can and must 
often do more. Let me give you an example 

In the current yearbook of the National 
Elementary Principal, called “Reading for 
Today's Children,” is the story of eleven 
year-old Joel, and how he found himself 
with the help of his own fifth-grade teacher, 
the kindergarten teacher, and the school li- 
brarian. Joel's parents had moved from town 
to town, and so he had never had the experi 
ence of belonging to any group. He read 
only on a second-grade level. The occulist 
reported that glasses were not necessary for 
Joel, but advised that he read books printed 
in large type to exercise ‘‘lazy'’ eye muscles 
The fifth-grade teacher went with him to the 
library, where the librarian helped them 
choose an armful of picture books and easy 
stories. The other children in his grade were 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Discipline Can Be Fun 


By Grace B. Spear 


Fo SOME TIME WE HAVE HAD AN EPI- 
pemic of children’s books being returned 

in bad condition. Torn pages, dirty covers, 
and _—e marked end papers were being 
returned with too great frequency. We repri- 
manded the offenders gently, tried the man- 
to-man technique, and reproved them in 
tones that provoked some to tears, all with 
no apparent improvement. Also, we had had 
a gang of “bad boys” who invaded the room 
every afternoon at 3:30 to test the children’s 
librarian and to determine with what rapidity 
they would be expelled. They were a nuis 
ance but not nearly as tough as they thought 
they were 

Bookmarks have always been popular in 
our branch. From time to time we hustled 
our stumps and cut carefully and with studied 
precision discarded wallpaper books. A child 
may flunk 4 plus 4 but he can tell at ten paces 
who has the biggest piece of anything. We 
also distributed markers, promoting movies 
made from classics, and publishers donations 
that we thought appropriate. But demand far 
exceeded supply and we finally came up 
against a dearth of wallpaper books and 
ready-made materials 

Because I had been groping for some way 
to administer gentle discipline it now seems 
a happy coincidence that these two situations 
should have arrived simultaneously to plague 
us. New bookmarks were being requested 
We are in the habit of presenting them to 
children as they check out their books. Sud 
denly there were no more to give. I did not 
want to lose face with my young friends and 
I did not want to present a request in another 
wallpaper store 

It was then that I decided our markers 
should prove their worth. No more flimsy 
pieces of paper cutting a Williamsburg scene 
in two, or dissecting a bunch of grapes. With 
line figures and accompanying doggerel I de 
scribed four most unpleasant and very un 
opular library characters. Messy Bessie, 
Tardy Marty, Lazy Daisy, and Silly Willie 
became my first disciplinarians. The effort 
turned out better than I had anticipated. | 
wrote to a library supply house and they of 
fered to print us a generous number for the 
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use of the idea. When they arrived for dis 
tribution they looked better than ever on 
bright, gaily colored cardboard. I was elated 

A dirty-book returner was handed a Messy 
Bessie. The idea was conveyed humorously 
but convincingly. A straggler with books was 
the recipient of a Tardy Marty. A rocm dis 
turber received Silly Willie. Lazy Daisy went 
to those who left the room in disorder 

The youngsters caught on fast and it was 
no time until they were telling us which ones 
they had and the ones they wanted 

“My dad collects them and puts them 
under the glass on his desk,” one child 
offered. 

“I'm not a Messy Bessie, am I ?’’ a shy one 
would ask. Then came, “We have them all 
When will you have more?” The adults too 
became interested. 


The Lure of Collecting 


Collecting is and always will be a human 
frailty. As children of the past generation we 
collected and saved, in the same old shoe box, 
Sunday School attendance cards and glamor 
ous pictures of moving picture stars. The 
margins of both were discolored and soiled 
from repeated handling but to us and our fel 
low collectors they were treasures. Today 
boys and girls gather flip cards and handle 
them with the same tenderness. Bulging cigar 
boxes are presented to me from time to time 
for inspection and approval. We have had a 
hobby exhibit in our boys’ and girls’ room for 
several months and these have been entries 
Knowing that anything which a person likes 
well enough to collect, he also wants to keep, 
gave me the reassurance I wanted. Our subtle 
propaganda’ was working. The children 
were taking it home and reading it 

The next group of markers I made were 
turned out on a new duplicator which the li 
brary had just purc nto Our second series, 
on pastel construction paper continues to ad 
monish the small fry and point the way to 
better behavior. Choosey Lucy mourns the 
fate of a girl who selects a book for size 
rather than content. Slidey Clyde tells what 
happens to a rude boy who usurps another's 
place in the line. Phoney Tony reveals that a 
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braggart fools only himself. Blotty Dotty 
— for the return of pencils in copying 
omework assignments. 

As the youngsters read the jingles they 
laugh, but they are careful not to commit the 
infractions. Parents join the children in en- 
thusiasm. The other day a mother returned 
her son's books. 

“We all get a laugh out of the book- 
marks,’ she said. ‘Mike has five of them 
now." Then as she picked up his library card 
she added, “If you want any help thinking up 
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(Continued from page 167) 

told about the occulist’s advice, so that Joel 
was not teased for reading “baby books.’ He 
enjoyed reading at home to his five-year-old 
brother, who suggested that Joel bring some 
books to the kindergarten and read to the 
other kindergartners. The kindergarten 
teacher invited him to come and made Joel, 
for the first time in his life, feel really 
needed. With the librarian's help he became 
discriminating in his choice of stories, noting 
the activities going on in the kindergarten 
and choosing stories to supplement them 
His eyes improved. By the end of the year 
he had read over 100 books, ranging from 
picture books to books approaching a fifth- 
grade level. His reading score went up 2.6 
degrees. He had learned to read because three 
people had bothered to help him, and because 
all sorts of books were available to him in 
the school library. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh's last book, Gift 
from the Sea, a few sentences which I think 
express the sum and substance of our work 
as school librarians and teachers. 
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CHALLENGES WE 


names and rhymes let me know.” So it looks 
as though a third series will be in preparation 
soon. 

Our discipline problems haven't cleared up 
completely. That would be expecting the im 
possible. But, little by little they are improv 
ing. Books are being returned in better con 
dition and our noisy friends do not appreciate 
being tagged “Silly Willies.’’ Munro Leaf in 
his ‘Fun’ books has proved that bad habits 
can be corrected by gentle spoofing. We agree 
too that it works wonders 


FACE 


The here, the now, and the individual, have al 
ways been the special concern of the saint, the 
artist, the poet, and the woman. In the small circle 
of the home she has never quite forgotten the par 
ticular uniqueness of each member of the family; 
the spontaneity of now; the vividness of here. This 
is the basic substance of life. These are the indi 
vidual elements that form the bigger entities like 
mass, future, world. We may neglect these ele 
ments, but we cannot dispense with them. They 
are the drops that make up the stream, They are 
the essence of life itself. It may be our special 
function to emphasize again these neglected reali 
ties, not as a retreat from greater responsibilities 
but as a first real step toward a deeper understand 
ing and solution of them 

Aren't these, indeed, the satisfactions—the 
eager hand reaching out for another book 
“like the one you told me about"’; the return 
of the former library club member full of 
enthusiasm for college and grateful for the 
help you gave him in that senior source 
theme; the spontaneous catching of an impish 
eye as a humorous tale is unfolded to a group 
of second graders. You can all multiply these 
rewards a thousand times. They are intan 
gible, but they are made of “the here, the 
now, and the individual—the basic substance 
of life,’ and they do come to all of us 
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The Function of a School Library 


OR 
UNDER A COCONUT TREE 
By Theresa M. Form 


Sow TIMES | GET THE FEELING that chil- 
dren believe schools were invented solely 
to plague them. Why do we have to learn 
how to read and write? Why can't we use 
‘ain't’? Why should it be ‘slowly’ instead 
of ‘slow’? Seventh graders ask these ques- 
tions, and so do pupils from other grades. 

I realize, of course, that at times these ques- 
tions are facetious, yet I proceed to pach a4 
Behind the childish grin there is the possi- 
bility of sincerity, and within me the slightest 
vestige of cynicism had best be quelled. 
Therefore, | thrust myself into the parallel 
between our society and tribal societies in 
faraway places. My pupils quickly agree that 
tribal elders must teach the young. How else 
would the latter ever know anything? It is 
an accepted fact that school, whether it be 
held under a coconut tree by an Ubangi chief 
with paint on his face or held in a modern 
American building by a sweet-faced woman 
with paint on her face, is a training center 
for life 


The Vital Library 


A vital part of this training center for life 
or the school is the school library. I do not 
envision the school library as a separate unit 
in the school building whose chief function 
it is to keep reading books in their proper 
places on the shelves and keep track of books 
temporarily removed from its safekeeping. 
Needless to say, this is an important and 
necessary function of any library, but it is 
only one of many functions. Certainly, it is 
not the chief one. Indeed, if I had to settle 
on one function only, I would say that the 
chief function of the school library is to bring 
together the greatest number of children with 
the best of books 

Does the above sound reactionary in view 
of the materials center idea? I hope not, be- 
cause the term “materials center’’ excites my 
imagination like “twentieth century’ and 
“space,” “jets,” “mobiles.” ‘“Mobiles’’ liter 
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ally threw me into a tailspin for weeks. It 
still excites me. No, I have no quarrel with 
this new name, materials center, which is just 
common sense. In the beginning books were 
the main means of communication outside of 
direct contact. Libraries were instituted to 
collect, organize, and distribute properly these 
precious books, so precious that they were 
chained to tables. Well, much has happened 
to communication since the first books and 
extremely slow travel. Today we have phono 
graph records, films, tape-recordings, charts, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, pictures, 
and inexpensive reproductions of all forms 
of art. The school library must of necessity 
hold all these mediums of communication as 
must the public library. The school library 
as an integral part of the training field for 
the young must not only contain these various 
forms of communication, but teach the value 
and desirability of them to the young. 


The school library as an extension of each 
classroom should be as familiar to each stu 
dent as his own classroom. It should be a 
place that he frequents without inducement 
He feels the need of going there, and he goes 
there for information or to take home a book 
He likes to go to the school library, because 
it is a pleasant and sometimes exciting place, 
exciting with displays other than books 
There is an atmosphere in the library that he 
can find nowhere else. He gets ideas there 
just by looking around. He likes it there, 
because it is quiet enough for ideas to take 
shape. Most of all, the school library, 
through its close contact with him from 
kindergarten on, has impressed upon him the 
miracle of a book, and this he never forgets 

Recently I returned to teaching after an 
absence of ten years. Not many weeks had 
gone by before I began feeling an old frus 
tration. The average teacher experiences the 
usual annoyance of pupils’ little regard for 
desks, texts, shades, drinking fountains, bath 
rooms, lockers, in fact, anything pertaining 
to the school. Then there is the lack of such 
personal amenities as ‘Excuse me" when 
passing in front of you instead of fairly 
knocking you over without even noticing 
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These things irritate or amuse me according 
to what has happened throughout the day, 
but they never really frustrate me. The day 
will come when they will say “Excuse me.” 
The day will come when it will be all right 
to have a sharp-pointed instrument as a com- 
pass and a book on the same table. 

Will the day come, however, when the ma- 
jority of students will prefer turning to a 
book instead of staring at a wall or being so 
bored? I have seen too many adults, includ- 
ing very well educated adults, just like these 
pupils not to doubt this. What is this apathy 
to books? Where does it start? Why are 
there so few people in libraries? Isn't it 
amazing that a place which offers so much at 
absolutely no cost is frequented by so small 
a percentage of the population? Somewhere 
along the line of training lies the weakness. 
If it lies in the home, the school as part of 
the child’s training center must double its 
efforts to remedy this weakness. If this weak- 
ness comes from the school, the school must 
reorganize itself to overcome it. 


Meanwhile, I, an average teacher in an 
average school, feel this oppressive frustra- 
tion of not changing enough of these pupils 
from nonreaders to readers. I look at them 
and think: “Rockerfeller’s heirs have better 
houses, better food, better clothing than you, 
but when it comes to books you stand on 
equal footing. Why can't you realize this now 
or later? The treasures of man’s: mind are 
yours for the asking. Why do you so dili- 
gently avoid them? Now you are very young 
and everything is new, but too soon every- 
thing will seem stale, and then where will 
you turn? To the bottle? to philandering ? to 
hypochondria? to vegetating when all sorts 
of horizons can stretch before you between 
the covers of a book and at no cost? 

You can not say these things to twelve- 
year-olds, of course. They could not even 
begin to understand what you are talking 
about, because they are only twelve years old. 
You can, on the other hand, try with the best 
of your ability, and yet with no apparent 
force, to start them reading. 


Reading Aloud 


One of my most satisfying experiences in 
teaching is that of reading aloud to my pupils. 
I know that it is considered a waste of preci- 
ous time to read orally to pupils what they 
could very well read by themselves; but the 
question is, will they? What is fifteen min- 
utes a day? I can truthfully say that I have 
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felt closer to my pupils during this brief 
period than at any other period of the day. 
We are not teacher and students then, but 
people all enjoying a good story. The saucy 
hellion, who only ten minutes ago emptied a 
balloonful of water on an unsuspecting class 
mate, is cherub now, his mouth json open 
in expectation, his blue eyes even wider than 
when he is talking about baseball. So, they 
do fall under the spell of books. The next 
step is to touch them deeply enough, so that 
they will find their way to the library and 
prospect for themselves. 


Book Re ports? 


I suppose there is a place for the formal 
written book report but, frankly, I avoid them 
like the plague. I have heard too many say 
that one of the things that made them hate 
books as pupils was the inevitable book re 
port. Besides, they are the dullest things for 
a teacher to read! There is so much dishon 
esty connected with them, too. I don't want 
to penalize a student for reading. I want 
him to enjoy reading and then do something 
enjoyable in connection with his reading. The 
last thing I want to be, when it comes to 
reading for pleasure, is a policeman. That's 
fine in history, but not in this delicate weav 
ing of a reading pattern 

Students don’t object to making book jack 
ets for books read, with enticing summaries 
on the flaps. They sometimes groan when they 
are asked to pretend they are Hollywood pro 
ducers and select stars and settings for their 
favorite book, but in the end they seem to 
enjoy it 

During the past year I felt I had the great 
est success with my book chart. It all began 
when the school librarian who is also a full 
time fourth-grade teacher ordered a large 
number of good books for seventh graders 
I was new to the school, to seventh graders, 
(I taught secondary school previously), and 
to that area. Through the book chart I hoped 
to learn quickly what new books were par 
ticular favorites of this group. I thought I 
would have the chart for a half semester, but 
discovered some interesting developments 
which made me stick with it for the rest of 
the year 

I am sure the book chart is not original 
with me, but it was new for me. It was very 
similar to the weekly spelling chart. All it 
recorded was the title, author, and copyright 
date of the student's library book for that 
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week. I was perfectly aware, of course, that 
»erhaps some of the books were not finished, 
ut I felt it was a start. My class had approxi- 
mately a half hour in the school library, fif- 
teen minutes for the boys and fifteen minutes 
for the girls. I assigned written language 
work for the group which could be inter- 
— by the time spent in the selection of 
a book and picked up directly following the 
library period. As soon as the pupils returned 
from the library I would go from desk to 
desk recording the book selected by each stu- 
dent after his name. Looking up the copy- 
right date intrigued them 
It was more than just copying title, author, 
and copyright date, of course. I would thumb 
ti the book, noticing hotographs or 
particularly long lists of books by the same 
author. In other words, this period became a 
weekly brief visit with each student. I espe- 
cially welcomed these times with the very 
quiet ones who never meet you at the door 
with what happened to them last night or 
just “hang around” between bells. There was 
an Indian boy with whom I had little com- 
munication until his books paved the way for 
us. Somehow I sincerely believe that I con- 
veyed to the students my own enthusiasm for 
books they had discovered, that I thought 
books were fun, and that I cared whether or 
not they liked books. In the meanwhile I 
found out a little about what they liked. The 
boys leaned heavily on dog and horse stories, 
which is not new for this age group. The girls 
liked the Cherry Ames and Carolyn Wells 
series. There was a spirit of adventure in the 
atmosphere. Sometimes I would show my 
choice from the city library. After a while, 
students would point with pride to the string 
of books after their names on the chart 
The library period of necessity was too 
brief, of course. School situations being what 
they are at present, with not even enough 
space for an adequate school library in so 
many places, a ceadlons seems almost unreason- 
able to exepect the kind of a school library 
that might make a difference in the training 
of our young people. Yet it seems to me that 
an adequate and vital school library is an 
indispensable part of any school in the coun- 
try. If we would have our adults turn to 
their libraries as they do their movie houses, 
service clubs, bowling alleys, and such, we 
must train our children from kindergarten age 
to go to their school libraries. The commu- 
nity library would then no longer be for the 
few but for the many. The library would 
become the never-ending source of informa- 
tion and stimulation and pleasure. Life never 
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seems so short to me as when I go to the 
library and scan the bookshelves with all the 
old, old books that I still haven't read, not to 
mention the new ones on the booktruck. Not 
that I would find all of thei to my liking, 
but the anticipation and promise of them is 
always good. 

Instilling this hunger for books both for 
information and pleasure must of necessity 
come from the school library if the child does 
not get it at home. With the world grown 
frighteningly small (I am thinking of pos- 
sible wars), it would seem we just can't learn 
enough about our neighbors, indeed our 
brothers. Not all of us can flutter around 
the globe for firsthand peeks at the latter or 
the countries in which they dwell, but all of 
us can learn a great deal through books 

I enjoyed reading recently about the Indo- 
nesian women flocking to their libraries to 
get American recipes. After all, recipes are 
information, too. The Indonesian women 


knew where to turn for knowledge. Certainly 
we with our superb educational system should 
know as much. This pattern of turning to 
our libraries or materials center as naturally 
as we turn to our TV or radio has its begin 
ning in the school library. 
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to look our English teachers in the face when 
they come to us for something more advanced 
than Dujardin, Whitney, Tunis, and Kjel- 
gaard. Now, too, we may be able to order 
some of the up-to-date reports on Russia, 
Africa, and other troubled parts of the world 
without fear of being accused of left-wing 
tendencies. And our science section should 
provide a little more than boys’ first books 
in chemistry. 

When the men of government, science, 
and art are struggiing with unsolved prob 
lems, we surely owe it to our teen-agers to 
provide them with whatever helpful books we 
can. To give high school readers nothing but 
elementary accounts of past history and sci 
ence is to let them believe that the future 
holds no danger or challenge. Let them 
begin to face problems. Their youth gives 
them strength; we must offer them knowl 
edge. They need more than escape literature 
at their age! In short, some of our students 
have been starving, without knowing it, for 
some good reading. Some of us will not 
need to feel guilty when we make up our 
book orders in the next few years 
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Planning Together 


A READERS’ 


i, rHE New York Times the same as 

Time magazine?’ “Saturday Evening 
Post and Saturday Review don't agree. Which 
one is right?’ “The Reader's Digest that I 
need is at the bindery and I can't find any 
other pro reference on tipping.” “Why isn't 
Seventeen indexed in the Readers’ Guide?” 
“Do you think I could find enough material 
to write on toll roads?’ These are some of 
the questions the busy sophomores ask when 
in the midst of their pro-and-con theme 
assignment. 

A large part of library reference work is 
of a contemporary nature; so the English 
teachers and librarian of our school feel that 
by the second half of the tenth grade, stu- 
dents should have a chance to test their skills 
in using the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. \n our case it is the abridged edi 
tion, but it works just the same. Sophomores, 
besides using magazine references for Eng 
lish assignments, do research in biology and 
will need preparation for giving social stud 
ies reports as juniors and seniors. In addi 
tion, they will have the satisfaction of being 
able to find references on their hobbies and 
personal problems 


Rather than plunge students into a research 
theme as juniors or seniors, the Readers’ 
Guide assignment is planned as an introduc 
tion to writing a report based on the ideas 
of others and gathered from more than one 


source of information. Its good features are: 


Actual practice in note-taking to get away from 
copying 

Practice in assembling information from various 
sources and welding it into one report rather than 
handing the teacher a summarized paragraph from 
each reference 

A preliminary experience in prior to 
senior English where a long paper requiring re 
search is expected 


research 


An experience with the Readers’ Guide as a ref 
erence tool and key to the magazines in the library 


The English teacher and librarian make 
careful plans for this unit Two days are set 
for classroom instruction when the librarian 
comes to the class with an assortment of aids 


Steele 


and Ruth 
I lime Comn 
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GUIDE 


UNIT 
By Miriam Herron and Ruth Steele 


including enough back issues of the Readers’ 
Guide for each member of the group. Other 
visual aids used are: 
Samples of magazines having detailed tables of 
contents 
Ss parat 
Time, U. § 
Magazine 
Posters showing a sample of 
a subject entry 
in author entry 
a title entry 


indexes to single magazines, such as 
News, or the National Geographic 


A list of magazines subscribed to by the library 

A list of the bound and back issues available 

An exhibit of the bulletin 
board 


magazine covers for 


To get a general view of the purpose and 
nature of magazines, the librarian leads the 
class in a discussion of such topics as 

What is a 

From what language does the 
what is its literal meaning ? 

Can think of 


magazine 


magazine / 


word come and 


inyone another word meaning 

Compare magazines with newspapers 

Should 
zines or books? 

Are all magazines equally useful after they are 
a few months old? 

Which are most useful? To whom? 

How may we locate material quickly in a single 


we devote more time to reading maga 


issue Of a magazine? 
In a year's accumulation? (Show indexes) 
What is a volume? An issue? 
W here can we find the editor's name? The price? 
Frequency of issue? Address of publisher? 
How can we several current 


locate material in 


magazines 

This brings the discussion to the Readers’ 
Guide itself and copies are passed to the class 
The students are asked to notice 

|. The Guide is itself a magazine 
The difference between the 
unabridged Guides 
The 
The list of magazines indexed 
The list of abbreviations used 
Similarities to the card catalog 
The fact that many magazine articles have 
no author given 
Subjects may have subdivisions by place or 
type 


Person's 


abridged and 


cumulative feature 


names 

1. Articles by the person 

b. Articles about the person 
Magazines may 
page by issue 


use continuous paging of 
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11. The meaning of the plus symbol 
12. Etiquette in using Readers’ Guide 
13. The fact that many magazines subscribed to 
by the school are not indexed by the Read 
ers’ Guide 
The librarian drills the class on 
ing’ examples of author, title, subject, and 
cross references. Practical hints are given the 
students, such as where the magazine sub- 
scription list is posted; where the back issues 
of magazines and Readers’ Guides are kept; 
and the regulations for borrowing magazines. 
Finally students are told that to bring a sub- 
ject completely up to date, one must check 
magazines which are too recent to be covered 
by the indexing service. General directions 
are given for using and replacing the Read- 
ers’ Guides so that others may find them. The 
sophomores are told that it ts generally most 
profitable to begin with the most recent Read 
ers’ Guide and work back——unless, of course, 
the exact date of the material is known. Ad 
vice is given about writing magazine refer 
ences on separate slips of paper or 3” x 5” 
cards which can be sorted by name of maga 
zine and date, if there are several listed 


translat- 


During the second class period, students 
work on a mimeographed practice sheet using 
any copy of the Readers’ Guide, They find 
samples of the various types of references 
and are asked to outline their procedure for 
looking up a subject covered by magazines 
issued during the past ten years. The librar 
ian has prepared an objective test from a 
sample page of the Readers’ Guide which the 
teacher will use at the end of the unit. This 
is not given until the sophomores have actu 
ally used the Readers’ Guide in the library 
A copy of the test may be obtained from the 
authors by sending a large stamped self 
addressed envelope. The students know from 
the beginning that several English grades will 
be based on this unit, so they will need to 
listen attentively 


At this point, the English teacher takes 
She and the librarian have checked the 


over 
current magazines for controversial 
which should have a definite appeal to sopho 
mores. Some of the successful topics were: 


issues 


Should 18-year-olds have the vote ? 

Red China should be admitted to the UN 

Are athletes ever justified in taking money bribes ? 

Are comic books a threat to our children? 

Does cigarette smoking cause cancer? 

Interplanetary voyages will be possible by 
»000 A.D 

The twelve-month school program would be ad 
vantageous 

South Africa has a greater race problem than the 
is 
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Should parents be responsible for vandalism by 
their children? 


Does it pay to buy a second-hand car? 

The teacher gave instruction in note-taking 
and outlining and asked that at least three 
magazine references (and preferably five) be 
used and listed in correct bibliographic form 
at the end of the theme. Students were told 
to make up their minds after reading the 
magazine articles and write a theme of at 
least 1,000 words supporting one side of the 
subject. 

It was not too difficult to find one hundred 
controversial topics so that each sophomore 
in our small school had an individual prob 
lem. To make sure the assignment of topics 
was unbiased, the subjects were typed on slips 
and the students drew for their topics. After 
an honest trial, if the subject proved unpro 
ductive, the student could take another. As 
most of these subjects can stir up vigorous 
discussions, the sophomores soon became in 
terested in their research. They went to work 
with a will, and though the magazines suf 
ered and the library was a humming place, 
our students learned that the library can help 
us learn about “ideas.”” Because the topics 
were of such current interest and the prelimi 
nary drill was so through, even the slowest 
section felt a glow of success when they 
“found it themselves.” 


Variations 


There have been variations in the Readers’ 
Guide unit. In some years students gave their 
reports orally. While the student was speak 
ing, the others in the class jotted down the 
key words for further discussion or question 
ing of the speaker. This demonstrated an 
other method of note-taking and helped in 
sure a listening audience. Some of the class 
then took issue with the speaker and carried 
on a discussion. In some cases the presenta 
tion and subject proved uninteresting and 
were barely tolerated by the class. It would 
also be possible to develop a discussion with 
students supporting each side of a question 
This unit might serve as an introduction to 
a more detailed study of magazines as mass 
media of communication 

Since in a democracy decisions about pub 
lic policy are made by the citizens, it is im 
portant that students have access to many 
sources of information and that they make up 
their minds after examining many points of 


(Continued on page 176) 
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The Librarian As Castaway 
(A FANTASY) 
By Elizabeth ]. Hodge: 


gf maamans, LIKE ALL BOOKISH PEOPLE, 
are familiar with the old game which 
begins, “If you were cast away on a desert 
island with only ten books, which would you 
choose?’ This speculative exercise has many 
variations and a peculiar fascination 

I like to carry it a step further and try to 
imagine how a librarian would function as a 
librarian in a ‘castaway’ situation with, let 
us say, a handful of other survivors tossed up 
or subjected to a forced landing (if traveling 
by air) on an isolated island with no sure 
prospect of rescue. What would be the role 
of such a person, the product of modern li- 
brary experience, suddenly thrust with other 
moderns into primitive conditions ? 

Surely our hero would do his bit first in 
— to save as many survivors as possible 
and in working with them to solve problems 
of food and shelter. Beyond these activities, 
however, we see him definitely exercising the 
role of librarian. 

First, he would examine the wreck of ship 
or plane for any books or papers, blank or 
otherwise, and writing materials (these latter 
would be very important as will appear) 
which may be salvaged. Can you not imagine 
his joy at any and every volume, watersoaked, 
fire-damaged, or otherwise, that may be 
found ? 

Perhaps his discoveries would be a mis 
sionary's copy of the Bible, a manual on diesel 
engines belonging to the first mate, and a 
paper backed mystery. If any of these belong 
to survivors, the owners must be urged to 
put them in the care of the librarian for the 
common good. This may take a little per- 
suading, but in great emergencies, the spirit 
of cooperation is apt to run high and should 
operate in this case 

Now our librarian has three printed books 
Because they are the only ones available, they 
are precious, priceless, the “rare books,” if 
you please, of the collection. 

Where does the librarian turn next for ad- 
ditional books ? Obviously, they must be com 
piled from memory or created 
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At this point, the need for writing mate 
rials becomes apparent and urgent. The sur- 
vivors may be fortunate enough to have sal 
vaged paper, pens, and ink in sizeable quanti 
ties. If not, substitutes will need to be found 
The ingenious librarian may locate some ber 
ries, the juice of which will serve as ink, but 
the problem of evolving a paper substitute 
would probably be much more difficult. As a 
last resort, he may turn to chipping stone 
This would have a long range value, but 
would be slow and inconvenient 


The Librarian Would ! 


In one way or another, however, depend 
ing upon circumstances, our librarian would 
find a way to record ideas. With writing ma 
terials available then, what could and should 
be written? The answer would appear to fall 
into two main classes. The first of these 
would be remembered materials and the sec 
ond new works. 

In extending his collection, the librarian 
would then enlist his fellow castaways to join 
him in exploring their memories for litera 
ture which could be written down and shared 
with the group. Herein I see an important 
division of the first main class, the first of 
which subdivisions, although not necessarily 
the most important, would be the writing 
down verbatim of any items which the sur 
vivors had in the past committed to memory 

I like to imagine the library's children’s 
this way acquiring some 
Mother Goose rhymes from the children 
among the castaways, which may later be of 
priceless value to their still unrescued de 
scendants. Other bits of verse and prose 
would undoubtedly turn up. Authentic 
Shakespeare passages memorized in high 
school, and the Gettysburg Address from 
someone's fifth-grade experience would come 
to the surface. If some questionable verses 
were dredged up from the past, they would 
furnish something for the ‘‘closed shelf.” 


department in 


It is also entirely possible that snatches of 
Latin literature will be found, although these 
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may be limited to single phrase gems such as 
“Amorum virumque cano—" and “O tem 
pora o mores.” If possible, the translations 
and authors of these classical fragments 
should be recorded, so that the island pos 
terity may not be left in complete ignorance 
of Virgil and Cicero 

The second subdivision of the first classi 
fication, that is, remembered items, and these 
should be kept separately, would include all 
material both fiction and nonfiction, remem 
bered in essence and, if possible, in detail 
although not verbatim. Compiling this sec 
tion should give the librarian plenty to do 
over the long hours and years of his castaway 
existence. He will record or have his fellow 
castaways record every scrap of useful infor 
mation and every interesting story that they 
have ever seen in print or heard told 

The second main class would be new crea 
tions. I fancy that the librarian would take 
special interest in these if he has any com 
panions gifted with literary talent. Perhaps 
also this is the moment for any castaway who 
has always meant to write to do so without 
fail, even if his effort may never appear ex 
cept in one original copy 

It should not be necessary to remind the 
castaway librarian at this point to have as 
many of his companions as possible record 
their own true experiences of the shipwreck 
or crash landing and the subsequent struggle 
for existence. These accounts would be basi 
islandiana and should be guarded by the |i 
brarian and his successors with special care 


Recruiting ! 


Speaking of successors, he will of course, 
be looking around for an apt pupil among 
the younger castaways to train as a librarian 
for the future, especially if hope of rescue 
grows dim. Along with basic library science, 
he will share his experience in regard to oper 
ating under the particular conditions which 
obtain on the island. Where only single cop 
ies of certain manuscripts are available, cir 
culation may have to be prohibited in favor 
of an all-reference type of collection. If all 
the books have had to be engraved on stone, 
a qualifying successor should have a powerful 
physique as well as a quick mind 

As can be seen, the game of castaway Ii 
brarian has endless variations. Even though 
with search planes and other modern devices 
for rescue, I fear you may never have an op 
portunity to practice in the field, what would 
you do as a castaway librarian ? 
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PLANNING TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 174) 


view. We feel that high school youths should 
be early introduced to the magazine world 
where they can read to compare viewpoints, 
to recognize the bias of writers and to make 
up their minds independently. As David E 
Lilienthal said in his This | Do Believe 


We believe that when the people are honestly 
and clearly informed their conscience and their 
common sense can be relied upon to carry the na 
tion through any crisis. This is not only our faith; 
by and large it is the actual practice of our Ameri 
can way of life 


os 6 
READER, BE GENTLE! 


Y NAME is Pedagogy in America. All right 
I'll let you titter about it for a moment or 
two while you wonder how a bum like me got 
such a fancy name. In the last few months, I've 
become accustomed to abuses. Now that my spine 
is cracked and my body creased and wrinkled like 
an unmade bed, I'm a candidate for the scrap heap 
One year ago you would have looked at me with 
respect. When I left the publishing plant and was 
delivered to the library, I received royal treatment 
The librarian recorded me—sort of a passport or 
birth certificate procedure—and patted me in plac« 
on a Shelf. As a recent addition (or edition—get 
the pedagogic pun) the students took me home 
Funny thing, most people read me, while a few 
just carried me back and forth without even peek 
ing inside. There were a few clods who handled 
me like a masseur treats a fat lady. I was bent 
crushed, twisted. I was even written in. One slow 
witted soul used a strip of uncooked bacon for a 
bookmark. After twelve months I look like an 
under-the-counter item in a flea market 
Not that I'm the only one with complaints, please 
understand. Take that cute little number, Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles. She was in the stack with seven 
identical sisters. Some joker took her home and 
never brought her back. We books are thinking of 
adopting a Lindbergh law to discourage abduction 
I had a first cousin named Pedagogic Technique 
who was a real hot number. He could only be kept 
out overnight. What happened to him shouldn't 
happen to an old copy of the Daily Worker. Onc 
night he was used to bring a four-year-old up 
closer to the dinner table, and then served as a 
doorstop for three days 
Most of my friends and relatives complain about 
having their pages defaced with underlinings and 
marginal notes. You'd think we belonged to this 
one student and no one else. If my name were 
Lassie | might not mind having my pages dog-eared 
but that is not my handle. The librarian is about 
to administer the last rites. She will stamp pis 
CARDED on my once-proud title page. It is not as 
if my life was wasted, but I grieve that it was too 
short. It's too late to save me, but how about treat 
ing my relatives more gently? 
FLORENCE PHILLIPS, Student Aide 
( hicago Teachers College, North Campu 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Know Your Library 


By Vivian Hansbrough 


ALK RIGHT IN, FOLKS! Books of all 

kinds are waiting for you. Follow me 
around the room, and I'll show you what we 
have. 

This first section is like a treasure chest, 
jammed full of jewels. Here on a separate 
stand is the pearl of knowledge, the un- 
abridged dictionary. By unabridged we mean 
complete, not shortened. Just below it is a 
big atlas, with maps of all countries. 

For a diamond mine of information, look 
in these encyclopedias. The simpler ones are 
Compton's and World Book. For quick lo- 
cating of recent facts we have the World 
Almanac. When you want to know who wrote 
a certain familiar saying, look in one of the 
books of quotations. Of course you know who 
said, “A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,’ but can you identify the author of 
“Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun views from thy hand no worthy action 
done” ? 

Here on the reference shelf are other books 
to help you become a Quiz Kid. Twentieth 
Century Authors comes in handy for English 
reports, while this handsome set, Dictionary 
of American Biography, tells the life story 
of hundreds of Americans, living and dead 

Are you sometimes puzzled about pro 
nouncing proper names? Here is a book that 
lists the pronunciation of 10,000 proper 
names. There are books of synonyms, such 
as this one called Roget's Thesaurus. It is 
similar to a dictionary 

For the very latest reference book, look at 
Famous First Facts. Xt tells about inventions 
and customs in the United States. Do you 
know about the first ice cream cone, the first 
umbrella, the first automibile accident, the 
first iron lung? Pull up a chair and investi 
gate this entertaining source book 

There are more—dozens more—in the ref 
erence section. We call it the 000 group 
( pronounced oh-hundreds). These are for 
general information 

Now step this way, please. The 100 group 
deals with philosophy. There are not many 
books in this section. If you want to find 
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something about psychology, look on these 
shelves 

Next, in the 200 group, are religious 
books. Of course the Bible is here, along 
with books telling the origin of many dif- 
ferent religions. You can find some good in- 
spirational books in this section. 

In the books numbered 300 there are social 
sciences, such as economics, law, political sci- 
ence, and education. These need to be of re- 
cent copyright to give up-to-date information 

Do you want to know the meaning of some 
foreign word? Why not look in some of the 
language books numbered 400? Take your 
choice —- German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, or Greek. Don't linger too long here 
It would take you a long time to master any 
one language, not all of which can be taught 
by books. Conversation in a foreign language 
is more helpful than memorizing a textbook. 

For the pure sciences, look in the 500 sec- 
tion. Many years of interesting study have 
produced these books on mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, geology, biology, 
botany, and zoology. Here again, books are 
not the only requirement for knowledge. Ex- 
periments in the laboratory teach as much as 
study of books. 

There are applied sciences or useful arts in 
the 600 group, such as medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, home economics, and busi 
ness. Books to help in business and profes 
sional life are located in this section 

Now in the 700 group there are books on 
the fine arts, such as music, painting, photog 
raphy, and architecture. There are also books 
for amusement and recreation. For example, 
the Fun Encyclopedia suggests games for 
parties 

Literature books of all kinds make up the 
800 section. They include poetry, drama, and 
collections of English and American litera 
ture 

The last numbered group is history, in the 
900 section. There are books on geography 
and travel, as well as histories of all countries 

So you think you have been around the 
room, do you? Surely you can linger for a 
few minutes to examine the fiction books 
They are not numbered, but instead are 
(Continued on page 182) 
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Library Assistants’ Self-Evaluation 
By Julie Silagyi 


EVALUATION TEST ts given twice 


a year to seventh, eighth, and ninth 


grade library assistants in the Portage, Penn- 


sylvania, Joint Schools 


It is an excellent in 


centive for personal self-improvement and for 


improvement of library service 


Perhaps it 


would be more effective if it could be given 


more frequently 


like scholastic tests——as a 


periodic check-up 


Jule 


Directions 


On a separate sheet of paper number from 
1 to 40 in four columns 

For each question give yourself a number 
evaluation as follows 

4—it 
4 af 
2—aif 
1 —atf 
Oat 
After you have answered every question hon 
estly and to the best of your ability, count up 
the sum for each column; then total your four 
columns 


is always 
Jreque ntly 
generally 
seldom 


never 


answer 
answer 1s 
answer 18 
answer 1s 
answer 158 


your 
your 
your 
your 
your 


How do you rate? Interpret your score as 
follows 

You're the best the kind 
proud of 

You re 
your kind! 

You'll do—but there's a lot of room 
for improvement! 
You're no asset to the 
on the ball or get out! 
Don't sign up for library again—we 


can do without you! 


160-140 were 


29.100 good we can always use 


99-70 


69-40 library —get 


49-0 


A, Can You Sign Out a 
Book Correctl) r 


Do you check to see that the borrower signs 
his own name and home-room number legibly 
on the book card ? 

Do you stamp the date-due on the book card? 
Do you stamp the date-due on the date slip 
and the borrower's blue card ? 

Do you check the band dater to see if the 
correct date is indicated on it? 

Do you ask the librarian to type a 
for a book card that is filled ? 

If the librarian is not in charge, do you leave 
the card on her desk with a memo slip to indi 
cate the borrower's name and room number? 
Do you place the book card behind the proper 
alphabet-guide according to the author's last 
name ? 

Do you file a book card for a biography book 
by author? 


new card 
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B. Can You Place a Book 
Correctly on the Shelf? 


Do you check to see if the book card is in the 
book before you place the latter on the shelf ? 
Do you check to see that the accession number 
on the card is exactly the same as the accession 
number on the book pocket? (Remember: the 
accession number is found in the upper right 
hand corner of both the card and the pocket.) 
Are you careful to put the book in its proper 
location designated for reference, nonfiction 
fiction, and short story ? 

Do you place a book without squeezing and 
jamming it among the others ? 

Do you put a nonfiction book exactly where 
it belongs according to its Dewey Decimal 
classification number ? 

Do you clear your table of all book loans be 
fore you leave so that the incoming librarians 
do not have to do your work? 


Are You a Good Housekeeper 


the shelves at the end of 
the books are 


Do you check all 
your period to see if 
and in order? 

Do you check the magazine rack to see if the 
magazines are in their designated places? Do 
you group the magazines on the shelves neatly 
Do you see if the tables are cleared and the 
chairs pushed back into place at the end of 
the period ? 

Do you pick the paper off the floor, especially 
under the tables and near the magazines? 

Do you check to see that the newspapers are 
on the rack when you leave ? 
Do you leave in neat order 
magazine section? 

Do you shelf-read ? 


upright 


cut-out 


the 


How Do You Rate Personally? 


Are you courteous and patient ? 

Are you quiet and well-mannered rather than 

NOISY and bossy 4 

Do you attend to library duties first and ade 

quately before you start on your own home 

work ? 

Are you helpful both to the pupils and the li 

brarian in every way possible ? 

Do you report to the libfarian any irregulari 

ties or infractions of the rules and regulation 

Do you yourself observe library rules and regu 

lations / 

Do you refrain from chewing gum and eating 

candy in the library ? 

Do you ask permission to leave the library 

Do you refrain from wandering around the 

halls or loafing in the girls’ room ? 
(Continued on page 182) 
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South Boston’s Imagination Club 


By Martha C. Engler 


66 AY I JOIN THE IMAGINARY CLUB?” 
asks the child 
“Certainly,” responds the children’s librar- 
ian, “but it’s not imaginary, it’s real.’ 


Yes, real indeed is the Imagination Club 
of the South Boston Branch Library of the 
Boston Public Library System. Although this 
club is not yet three years old, it has become 
an integrated, vital part of the library service 
offered to the children of this particular 
community. 

At the South Boston Branch Library there 
are, of course, definite activities for promot- 
ing more and better reading on the part of 
the children. Book talks are given in the 
local schools. There are film-book programs, 
junior book review meetings, storyhours, spe- 
cial exhibits, etc. Attendance at these affairs 
is excellent. On several occasions it has been 
necessary to turn children away, particularly 
at storyhours, because of lack of room. Cir- 
culation figures maintain a pleasingly high 
figure. The quality of the books read by the 
children is, on the whole, admirable. Every 
community has its quota of slow readers and 
nonreaders, but the boys and girls of South 
Boston do appreciate good books. In short, 
the efforts that have been and are still being 
made to promote good reading have borne 
solid fruit. 

The Imagination Club is not intended to 
be just another reading project. It is not a 
reading project at all. Rather, it is an activity 
Semana to stimulate the creative forces in- 
herent in every child; to help him to a better 
understanding and evaluation of his own 
abilities; to foster in him a keener apprecia- 
tion of art and literature; to develop those 
inner resources of mind and spirit which 
should grow along with his physical powers 
into a self-assured, competent, effective adult- 
hood 

This is an age of commercialism. From 
every side come the most persuasive urgings: 
Eat this! Wear that! Buy this! Do that! 
Radio, TV, billboards, newspapers, maga 
zines, every inch of spare space, even the rear 
ends of taxicabs, hammer away their commer 
cial ballyhoo. No one can escape it 
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What about our children? How and to 
what degree are they affected ? Though young 
and inexperienced in the wiles of commer 
cialism they are not isolated against it. Like 
little sponges they sop up indiscriminately 
eV erything that comes their way. Can anyone, 
even the most persuasive advertiser, claim 
that all this banal trumpeting can have an 
uplifting influence upon the creative impulses 
of our children? 

In addition, there may be very little in the 
cultural surroundings of the child's daily life, 
at home or at school, to counteract this all 
pervading vulgarity. Parents are harried with 
the necessity of earning a living for their 
families, of paying off the taxes and the mort 
gage, of supervising the myriad details of 
domestic economy. Teachers are faced with 
the problems of maintaining discipline, of 
arousing interest in academic pursuits while 
taking pains not to lag behind a predeter 
mined curriculum. The concert hall and the 
legitimate theater are beyond the reach of the 
average child’s pocketbook as well as of his 
comprehension. Museums, and similar insti 
tutions, hardly extend a cordial welcome to 
the child who is unattended by an adult. Ex 
cept within the public library, where can the 
child rub elbows, on his own level of under 
standing, with the inspirational forces which 
his growing spirit needs ? 

It was thoughts such as these that led to 
the beginning of the Imagination Club at the 
South Boston Branch Library 

The children who throng the children’s 
room at the South Boston Branch Library are 
typical, average American youngsters; but it 
seemed to the children’s librarian that they 
displayed a disturbing lack of inner resources 
They liked to draw. Indeed, they would ran 
sack the shelves for illustrations suitable for 
copying. Copy! Copy! Always this copying 
of something originally created by another! 
Were they incapable of producing anything 
from within themselves ? 

The February 1953 issue of the Horn Book 
contained an article about the “Horn 
Book League,” a department of the magazine 
devoted to young — s writing and draw 
ing. The names of the current members were 
listed. This was the spark that kindled a li 
brary project which, in the short time since 
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its inception, has flared up into undreamed 
of proportions. Why should not some of 
South Boston's children strive for member- 
ship in the “Horn Book League’ ? 

The children’s librarian began to observe 
individual children. There were avid read- 
ers, volubly enthusiastic about their favorite 
books. One day, the children’s librarian called 
a ten-year-old to the desk. 

“Barbara, have you ever written a poem?” 

No, Barbara hadn't, she had never thought 
of such a thing. 

“Well, why don't you think about it? Will 
you, Barbara? Write a poem and bring it in 
to me? If it’s good enough, we'll send it 
along to the ‘Horn Book League.’ 

The child was completely overwhelmed, 
but a few days later she returned, and on 
the back of an old envelope, painstakingly 
printed out by hand, was the first poem of 
her own composition ! 

Another girl was shown the Horn Book 
article, 

“Why don't you try for membership in 
the League? Surely you can draw as well, if 
not better, than some of the young people 
who have had their work published. Why 


not try?’ Stella tried. Shortly thereafter she 
handed in to the children’s librarian a draw- 
ing of dancing fairies done in beautifully 
shaded crayons. The spark of creative im 


pulse had taken hold. 

Very few library activities are conducted 
in an atmosphere of secrecy. The boys and 
girls who frequented the Children’s Room at 
South Boston Branch Library were aware that 
victures were being drawn and poems were 
cing written by some of their fellows. What 
one child succeeds in doing, another wants to 
do, too. The spark had started up a chain 
reaction. Obviously, not all of the material 
presented by various children was of a caliber 
suited to the Horn Book League. Obviously, 
too, no child who wished to exercise his crea 
tive faculties should be discouraged from 
doing so. The solution, undoubtedly, was for 
the branch library to form a club of its own 


Post cards were sent to those boys and girls 
who had already shown an interest, inform 
ing them of a special meeting to be held in 
the children’s room. Six children attended 
Plans were discussed for the club. A sugges 
tion that it be called the Imagination Club 
was adopted. Regulations governing activi 
ties were drawn up, in brief, as follows 

Membership 


enough to be 
age of sixteen 

Purpose: The creation of original ideas 
must be absolutely no copying 

Procedure 
drawing should be 
librarian 

Goal: The good poems and drawings are to be 
exhibited in the library. The best of them are to 
be submitted to such magazines as accept children’s 
work 

A special space on the wall over the catalog 
case was allocated as the Imagination Club 
display area. Larger drawings than 9” x 12” 
were not accepted, it being deemed unfair for 
one child to take up too much of the limited 
space available. A near-by door and the side 
of an adjacent bookcase provided background 
for additional drawings. Poems, never so 
plentiful as art work, were neatly typed by 
the children’s librarian on a 4” x 6” desk pad 
and fastened with Scotch tape to the wood 
work immediately beneath the main display 
area on the wall. (In copying the children’s 
poems the only corrections made were in 
spelling. Punctuation and word arrangement 
were not altered or improved upon.) The offi 
cial regulations were posted near by where 
all could read them. The Imagination Club 
began to function as an organized body 

Word of the existence of an Imagination 
Club at the South Boston Branch Library 
spread about the neighborhood. Those who 


Open to all boys and girls old 
library card holders and under the 


There 


Once a week an original poem or 
brought in to the children’s 
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had tasted of the joys of creative endeavor 
brought their brothers and sisters, cousins and 
friends, to share it with them. Within a span 
of two weeks, membership increased from six 
to seventy-six members. Each child proffered 
at least one piece of original work, a poem 
or a drawing, to achieve such membership. 

It was not long before the ‘‘rules’’ under- 
went modification. The ‘‘once a week’’ phrase 
was completely disregarded. The “joiners” 
simply handed in their initial effort and then 
never bestirred themselves again. The enthu- 
siastic members found once a week too long 
to wait. They had something to offer each 
day. Also, a few kindergarteners and first 
graders, too young according to library regu- 
lations to be card holders, were included in 
the club. In four months the total member- 
ship numbered 146, of which about one third 
were continually active. 

The Imagination Club then disbanded for 
the summer with the understanding that, if 
the children wished to continue, it would be 
reopened at the beginning of the school ses- 
sion in September. They definitely did! 


When the Imagination Club adjourned again 
for the summer months the following June, 
there were 305 names in the membership file. 

The Imagination Club is conducted very 
informally. There are no special meetings. 


The children come in during library hours to 
submit, or work on, their creative efforts. 
They bring their own supplies, pencils, cray- 
ons, paper. (Water colors are not encouraged 
because of the danger of accidents.) Those 
who “forget” are “loaned” mimeograph 
paper limit 2 sheets per day per person. 

here is a gentlemen's agreement between 
members and the children’s librarian that 
productivity may be halted whenever the best 
interests of the library deem it advisable. A 
club activity such as this, desirable though it 
is, cannot be allowed to interfere with the 
regular duties of the staff. After 4:30 P.M. 
all club work ceases, although older members 
may come again after the supper hour for a 
short time if they so desire. On Friday, which 
is storyhour day, no club activity is permitted; 
nor on Saturday morning when only part of 
the staff is on hand. 


The children's librarian keeps a card file 
listing all members. A record is made with 
the name, address, age, grade, and school of 
each child and the date is stamped for every 
piece of work submitted. Note is also made 
of any item which has been sent to a maga- 
zine or which has been published. This file 
is kept for one year corresponding to the 
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school session, September to June. The fol- 
lowing September an entirely new file is 
started, since all of the children are a year 
older, in another grade, and often in a dif- 
ferent school. 

The Imagination Club bulletin is changed 
about every ten days. This is a veritable 
magnet attracting the youngsters to it, club 
members and nonmembers alike. It is indeed 
a high honor to have one’s work exhibited 
in the library, and everyone is curious to see 
what has been done by a friend or classmate. 

Every sincere attempt at creative interpre- 
tation is accepted, regardless of its artistic 
merit. The i of the club is to develop 
imagination; quality, though highly desirable, 
is not the main objective. The children’s li- 
brarian criticizes quite freely the material that 
is submitted. Everyone is expected to achieve 
the utmost possible within his individual 
limitations. 

“You are only a child,” the youngster is 
told very bluntly. “What you are doing here 
is no better than what a child your age can do. 
But we want your childlike best.” 

And we get it! When children are work 
ing for fun, they will work very hard indeed. 
There is, however, no attempt at instruction 
in either writing or art. That is the preroga 
tive of the school teacher. The library's role, 
as far as the Imagination Club is concerned, 
is limited to keeping their minds alive, alert 
and receptive to ideas. 

The South Boston Branch Library was one 
among seven branch libraries of the Boston 
Public Library System that participated in the 
WBZ-TV program, “Jigsaw,’’ conducted by 
the Honorable John J. Connelly, judge of the 
Juvenile Court, to show what can be done in 
the way of a positive approach to the prob 
lems of children and young adults. The Im 
agination Club was described and three of 
the members took part. 

In observance of the Boston Public Library 
Centennial, the members of the Imagination 
Club drew pictures on the general topic: The 
Library. These drawings, separated into three 
age groups, were judged by a Boston artist 
Gift books in honor of the first prize winners 
were presented to the libraries of the schools 
which they attended. 

At the South Boston Branch Library, there 
are four large scrapbooks with samples of 
the work accomplished by the children. These 
are proudly shown to interested visitors 

The Imagination Club has been found to 
be an invaluable means of promoting public 
relations. Parents who have been towed into 
the children’s room by their offspring to see 








“my pitchur’’ or “my pome’’ on exhibit, have 
expressed their age appreciation of the in- 
terest which the library has taken in their 
youngsters. Whenever a member finds him- 
self in print, his parents and his teacher are 
promptly notified. A notice is also sent to 
the local newspaper in which the child’s 
name, age, pat school, names and address 
of his parents, and the periodical in which 
his work is published are mentioned. With 
every poem which is displayed in the library 
a carbon copy is given to the young author 
with instructions to “take it to school and 
show it to the teacher.” In this way, any 
budding talent is brought to the attention of 
the one who is most capable of imparting the 
correct instruction in the rules a grammar 
and poetic form. The schools are keenly in- 
terested in the Imagination Club activities. 
After all, an honor earned by a pupil is an 
honor conferred upon the school. 

Looking back upon it now, from a distance 
of three years, the pessimistic forebodings 
anent the effects of vulgar commercialism 
upon the creative faculties of our children, 
seem exaggerated and overdrawn. Boys like 
to make pictures of battleships and fighter 
planes and bombs bursting all over the page; 
but even these are childlike, portraying the 
normal boy's love of adventure and action. 
There is a minimum of implied cruelty or 
brutality. And the same boy who draws such 
a war picture will, in his next offering, de- 
pict the delicate pastel shadings of the _ 
flowerets of springtime. There have been 
some isolated attempts at cheating, as, for 
instance, the child who handed in as her own 
a quatrain usually attributed to one William 
Shakespeare. It is doubtful if she will try it 
again. Certainly the youthful members of the 
Imagination Club at the South Boston Branch 
Library have demonstrated that the inventive 
powers of today’s children are innocent and 
wholesome. They show earnest, constructive 
.reasoning. They express admirable concepts 
of world friendship, peace, interracial bro- 
therhood, and civic virtues. They are sin- 
cerely, unaffectedly religious. 

“What shall I write about?’ they fre- 
quently ask 

“Think about something,” answers the 
children’s librarian, ‘anything at all, the rain, 
snow, stars, someone you love. Just think. 
Think how it looks, how it smells, how it 
sounds, what it’s like when you touch it, how 
it makes you feel inside. Then, try to find 
words for it. But mostly, it’s just thinking.” 

In other words, “This is the Imagination 
Club!" 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 177) 


labeled with the author's initial, and then 
arranged alphabetically. You could spend 
weeks or months reading these interesting 
stories. Some tell of adventure; others are 
romances; several deal with solving mysteries. 
Choose one that you like, and check it out to 
read at leisure. 

Here is a section you missed. It contains 
collections of short stories. This book has 
stories about cats; that one contains short de- 
tective yarns; another deals with aviation sto- 
ries. If you are interested in sports, horses, 
or dogs, there is a book of short stories for 
you. 

Do you like to read biographies? Here is 
an entire section of biography. Leaders in 
science, sports, theater, writing, and politics 
stand side by side on the library shelf. Some 
libraries classify biographies in the 900 
group, but it is convenient to put them aside 
in a separate section. 

Now you know where to find the knowl- 
edge of the world. Wouldn't it be wonder- 
ful if you could know everything included in 
these books? Or would your mind be too 
cluttered with so much information packed 
in together ? 

Come in again, and learn more about your 
library. There are many attractive magazines 
in the rack, and here is today’s ros or 
Sorry you can't stay longer. It was fun to 
show you around. 





LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ 
SELF-EVALUATION 
(Continued from page 178) 


32. Do you willingly and unhesitatingly do any 
task the librarian assigns? 

33. Do you volunteer—that is, do you ask the 
librarian if she wants you to do any special 
work ? 

34. Do you like being a library assistant? 

35. Do you profit from being a library assistant? 

36. Do you cooperate with the other library assist 
ants in your group? 

37. Do you get permission from the librarian when 
you have some special assignment that you 
must do before you do library assistant’s work ? 

38. Are you neat and clean? 


Miscellaneous 


39. Do you use the card catalog to help pupils 
locate books they want? 

40. Do you listen to, learn, and follow the sug 
gestions presented at the different library as 
sistants meetings? 
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“The Moon in the Mill Pond” 


By Ida Burleson Self 


T* PREPARING a junior high school assembly 

program for Book Week last November, I 
turned first to the art teacher, whose students 
were enthusiastic about making masks for 
characters in an Uncle Remus story—'‘The 
Moon in the Mill Pond’: Brer Rabbit, Brer 
Fox, Brer Bear, and Brer Terrapin. 

Brer Rabbit's head was started with a card- 
board box. Fat jaws were made by mixing 
wadded paper towels with wheat paste and 
molding it on the sides of the box. Yarn 
served for hair, pipe cleaners for whiskers, 
bent coat hangers covered with pink cotton 
outing flannel and lined with checked ging- 
ham for ears. The head was painted white, 
the large eyes blue, and the nose magenta 
pink. The costume was made of light colored 
outing flannel. 

The mask for Brer Fox was prepared by 
putting paper toweling on the child’s face 
and holding it in place with gummed tape. 
Layer after layer of paper toweling and wheat 
paste was then added until the face was 
formed. It was then removed, split in the 
back, and allowed to dry. The base for the 
long jaws of the fox was made of stiff white 
cardboard and stapled to the face, with 
notched cardboard glued in for teeth. The 
jaws were built up with the paper and paste 
mixture. Cardboard ears were added and 
shaped with papier mdché. The head was 
painted in browns with black accents and a 
red mouth. Brer Fox's tail was made by past- 
ing strips of black crepe paper to a coat hang- 
er and attaching it to his belt. Tan pants were 
cut off below the knees and paws to cover 
feet and hands were made of brown material 
dyed at home. An old vest and green felt hat 
completed Brer Fox's costume. 

Brer Bear's mask was fashioned in the 
same manner as that of the fox, /.e., built up 
with paper toweling and wheat paste from 
the contours of the child’s face, the jaws 
being added. Black yarn was used for hair. 
The head was painted in browns with the tip 
of the muzzle black. The boy who played the 
part of Brer Bear wore old pants with a pil- 
low stuffed in front, an old coat, black socks 
and gloves, and a red felt hat. 

As the fox and bear masks were so thick 
it was necessary for them to be put on a radi- 
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ator to dry as quickly as possible to prevent 
mildew 


A two-gallon ice cream carton was used 
for the terrapin’s head. The eyes were built 
up and the head rounded with paper toweling 
and paste, using the carton for the basic form 
The beak was formed in the same manner 
the last layer being smoothed with a towel 
The mask was packed inside with paste and 
paper mixture to make it fit the player's head 


The shell of Brer Terrapin required in 
vestigation in the library. In a National Geo 
graphic were many pictures of turtles and a 
design was chosen which would show up 
well on the stage. It was painted in black and 
green on a piece of heavy chartreuse card 
board 5’ x 4’ cut into an oval shape. To make 
the shell “cup,” it was split five inches at the 
middle of the top and bottom, and then over 
lapped and stapled. To hold it on the player 
a cord was tied to the sides and fastened in 
front. For this character the child wore green 
knit pajamas, a green corduroy vest, green 
socks and gloves. She also had a small corn 
cob pipe as in the pictures of Brer Terrapin 
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Small holes were made under the large 
eyes and ears on the masks so the children 
could see and hear easily. All painting was 
done with tempera poster paints. 

The millpond scene was designed and 
painted by a ninth-grade art class and made 
to fit a movable partition in the library. It 
was painted on heavy brown paper in sections 
and fastened together with masking tape. 
Aquatic plants, cattails, shrubs, and waves 
were painted on corrugated paper and then 
cut out. Boys in the shop classes added wood- 
en braces to make them stand properly. 

A duck and large frog were made of papier 
maché with toes cut out of cardboard. One 
student made a tree for the forest scene by 
cutting a large pasteboard box in the form of 
a tree and painting it. Wooden supports were 
made in a shop class which allowed her to 
sway the tree and keep time with the hum- 
ming of “Swanee River.’ The total cost of 
paints, paste, and all other materials used 
was less than $10. 

Making the masks and assembling the cos- 
tumes and stage props was one problem while 
putting life in the character portrayed was 
another. Each student had to become familiar 
with the story and move as the animal would 
move. The masks were cumbersome and the 
children cocked their heads and used their 
hands in conversation in order to make the 
animals look alive. Because of poor acous- 
tics narration and sound effects were ampli- 
fied from behind the stage. 

To accentuate the actions of each animal 
it was decided to have accompanying sounds 
and for this the percussion section of the 
school band helped. Whenever the terrapin 
took a step, a wire whisk was brushed over 
the drum. When he pulled his head in or 
out of his shell, a band member cranked a 
ratchet, Brer Fox walked to beats on a snare 
drum and Brer Bear ambled heavily and slow- 
ly to the tympani. Brer Rabbit's brisk hops 
were accentuated by beats on the triangle. At 
several places in the story the animals winked 
at each other and wooden blocks were used 
for winks. By practice the children learned 
to move one at a time and in the narration a 
pause was made for cach movement so the 
sound could be heard distinctly. (When the 
animals danced to the banjo, the other instru- 
ments were not used. ) 

When the story began Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Terrapin were sitting in the woods by 
a fire. (On one side of the stage the fire was 
composed of several logs, = cardboard 
flames, and blinking flashlight.) Brer Rab- 
bit had his banjo and Brer Terrapin said, 
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“Let's have a tune,” and turning to the audi- 
ence and including them in his invitation, 
“Come on, all you boys and girls, let's hum 
‘Way Down Upon de Swanee River’ and I'll 
keep time.” Brer Rabbit pretended to strum 
his banjo and Brer Terrapin went to the cen- 
ter front of the stage and directed the song 
by slowly moving his head back and forth. 
For sound effects a banjo was played beside 
the microphone and a quartet from the boys 
glee club Ved the humming. Brer Rabbit pre- 
tended to strum the banjo again and asked 
Brer Terrapin to dance, so to the tune of 
“Banjo on My Knee” the two animals danced, 
the rabbit hopping briskly through his rou- 
tine, the terrapin moving slowly. 

The millpond consisted of a mural at the 
back, with waves, cattails, etc., placed 6’ in 
front of it. 

Synchronizing the actions of the animals, 
sound effects, and narration required practice. 
It was important for percussion players and 
narrator to have a clear view of the stage and 
characters at all times—also that the animals 
hear distinctly. 

The play was pe on at a local Cerebral 
Palsy Institute and at a Lions’ Club luncheon 
for members’ children under twelve. The 
audiences were small enough so that the ani- 
mals could circulate among the children 
afterward. Shaking hands with a bear, a 
terrapin, a rabbit, a fox, or a free seemed to 
please them. 

Nearly one hundred students had some 
part in the project, for besides those on the 
stage and at the microphone, nearly every 
member of the art department made some 
contribution, a few boys in the shop classes, 
and the library assistants. With creative abil- 
ity, imagination, and work these children 
discovered the pleasure of making a story 
come to life. We all had fun! 


s 8 
BORROWING BOOKWORMS 


Librarians can always fine 

The bookworm who gets out of line 
Then sings a sympathetic song 
About the books he kept too long. 


But I must be content to wait 

And use a little different bait 

If I ever hope to catch 

The one who borrowed my last batch. 


According to Webster I had collected 
Through the years what was expected. 
Now my shelves lie bare and raw 
A victim of the bookworm’'s claw. 
Donatp E. Reinert, Police Officer 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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TALKING SHOP . 


bate BOOKS ROLLING OFF THE PRINTING 
PRESSES of the land, and libraries every 
where assembling them for Book Week, reading 
seems to be the most widespread and vital pursuit 
of the moment. From the complaints about Johnny 
and his friends who can't read to the dreamer who 
doesn't want to do much else, we find all the types 
and abilities of readers and nonreaders 

To those who find reading one of life's greatest 
delights, it is difficult to understand or to accept 
that some do not find it so. There was the teen ager, 
married and the mother of a child, who preterred 
a job as a messenger girl to keeping house and 
caring for her baby. She got “too bored staying at 
home with nothing interesting to do We sug 
she borrow books from the library 

Me?” she asked amazement Me? Read a 
book ? It was that her books have 
nothing to say, no joy to share. Surely she never 
really learned to read, or this world of delight 
would not be alien to her 

We'd rather think of kindergartener Kathy. who 
has been waiting all of her five years, it seems. to 
be able to read. ‘Book’ was her first word and at 
less than a year she turned pages carefully. rarely 
making a tear. She has no use for grandparents or 
aunties who are sidetracked or interrupted when 
reading aloud. Even agreeable digressions are not 
permitted. “Read!"’ she will command tapping the 
page at just the right place, ““Read'"’ And. no mat 
ter how many times the same story has been told 
before, she reacts as spontaneously and delightedly 
as if she were hearing it all for the first time. What 
joy ahead for this little one—and for her family 
teachers, and librarians, too, if she continues to 
share her pleasure in books with everyone around 
her! 

Yes are extreme cases of indifference and 
joy. While neither of them is typical, they indicate 
boundaries within which librarians, being the per- 
fectionists they are, will aim to serve and satisfy 

and all 
Fortunately, there are plenty of aids to make 
reading better and more enjoyable. To start at the 
beginning—there is Ellen C. Henderson's You Can 
Teach a Child That Reading Can Be Fun. (€ alled 
A Guide for Parents and Teachers,” it will be 
handy for librarians, too. The chapter headings in 
dicate how practical it is: “Johnny CAN Learn to 
Read, Reading Readiness, The Alphabet, Johnny's 
First Reading, Oral Reading That Sounds Like Talk. 
Remedial Speech and Reading, Phonics and Pho 
netics, The Sounds of the English Language, Train 
ing Yourself to Read Aloud, Choral Speaking and 
Group Response, It Has Been Done, and Both Oral 
and Silent Reading.’ 

A delightful address by John T, Winterich at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York two years 
ago stressed “The First R.” Printed in a booklet 
which is, unfortunately, now out of print, the ad 
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All of us have been « “posed, in varying degrees, 
and with uneven results, to the educative process 
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By MDL 


We are bound to hold abstuse specialists 
in respect as deep as their own learning. We must 
hold in even greater respect the devoted men and 
women who passed along their own expertise to 
eager and gilted disciple ‘. But we should hold in 
the deepest respect of all, it seems to me, a classi 
fication of preceptors who know as little about the 
more recondite areas of learning as do most of us 
I refer to the old-fashioned, never-out- 
schoolmarm who teaches a child how 4 


f-fashion 
re id 

For to me this is the most amazing phenomenon 
the whole broad acreage of pedag gy. I 
understand, or less, how wt is possible 
one doctor of philosophy to gestate another doctor 
of philosophy and so on in unendine progression 
I cannot understand how a pleasant young lady (for 
{ them are pleasant, and young, and ladies) 
convince a Stripling of either sex that the 
delineation of a circle with a side piece missing 
followed by a tent-shaped device with a cross-bar, 
followed in turn by a sort of elevated seesaw, comes 
OHL C-A-T CAT 


in can 


More or 


most 


is able t 


Another pertinent address made into a booklet 
(single copies free from National Book Committee 
4 West 40th Street, New York 18), is The Mission 
f Books by Gilbert W. Chapman. He 

Book publishers are constantly engaged in evalu 
iting the written word and its effect on the human 
mind. For that reason [they] are perhaps more 
aware than most of us of the immense material and 
spiritual problems of our time 


Says 


Our task, as always, is to know how to use what 
is known Most Americans are only occasional 
book-readers The problem of encouraging 
Americans to read involves the development of 
lifetime reading habits from childhood on 

On every side, we are laced with dificult 
decisions. We must all be aware, without panic, 
what our problems ave. We must have knowledge 
and we must have faith that a better way of life is 
attainable. In books, we can find that knowledge 
ind that faith 

The latest volume from the gifted pen of that 
library devotee, Marchette Chute, is Stories 
Shakespeare. She retells all the plays in the First 
Folio in a way that does for Shakespeare's plays 
Ernest Newman and Milton for 
operas. But first she presents, in a fascinating in 
troduction, what Shakespeare was like, and did. and 
how he did it. “I have tried,” she says, “to make 
things easier for the people who encounter the plays 
tor the first time, so that they can step lightly over 
the threshold without stumbling.” 


from 


what Cross do 


In this book she unravels, with rare lucidity, the 
complexities of characterization and plot structure 
that often make of Shakespeare a closed door rather 
than an open curtain to a world of wonder Surely 
no one should approach Shakespeare for the first 
time—or for the nth time, either, for that matter 

without Marchette Chute’s remarkably glowing 


guidance 
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Lambda Kappa 


AMBDA KAPPA is the library organization at 
Willow Glen High School in San Jose, Cali- 

fornia. The purposes of this club are to train stu- 
dents in assisting in the library; to offer an elective 
in library science; to offer opportunities for social 
activities, and for developing friendship and co- 
operation among library workers 

The membership of this club is of two classes, 
active and honorary, and is based upon good citizen- 
ship and satisfactary scholarship. Any student who 
is interested may belong if there is an opening and 
he or she can meet the qualifications 

All students working as assistants in the library 
are active members and are in honor bound to be 
regular in attendance and faithful in performing 
their library duties. By unanimous vote of those 
present at any regular meeting, honorary member- 
ship may be conferred upon any adult assisting in 
the library 

Regular meetings are held from the first week of 
October to the third week of May, inclusive. Spe 
cial meetings may be called by the president or by 
any three members. Club members meet during 
activity period or the noon hour 

The historian records all outside activities of the 
club, prepares a written report on the exhibits held 
in the library and keeps a scrapbook of news clip- 
ings about the activities occurring within the li 
oa and also within the organization 


An annual field trip is planned in the fall when 
members of Lambda Kappa visit other libraries to 
get new ideas which might improve the services 
offered in their library. The students have recently 
visited various high school and college libraries 
They were recently called upon to serve as pages at 
the state convention of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. They are looking forward to a conference 
in the spring when the school library assistants from 
all schools of Northern California will be invited 
to gather together to exchange ideas 

Various social events are held during the year 
when other librarians and their assistants are invited 
to tea or luncheon, or an occasional evening party. 


The students work on daily assignments perform 
ing the housekeeping duties. They carry the respon- 
sibility of the charging desk; arrange displays in the 
library, assist in the processing of new books, learn 
to bind pamphlets and me *nd books. They are also 
responsible for shelving the books and reading the 
shelves. Regular credit is given for this service 

The members of Lambda Kappa find the work 
so interesting that they would be glad to do it 
without credit. They enjoy the fellowship while 
working together in the library and the opportuni 
ties for giving service to the teachers and the 
students 

BEVERLY GREENFIELD, Historian 
Lambda Kappa 
It ‘illou Gle n Higs Sc h val 


San Jose, California 
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CARE Book Packages 


ECENTLY librarians who are members of the 
ALA and the American Association of School 
Librarians received a letter and pamphlet about the 
CARE Children’s Book Fund, whereby American 
school libraries contribute funds for the purchase 
of books for children of foreign countries, to 
foster understanding of the American way of life 
All books sent are new and in every book a book 
plate is inserted. Also, a letter from CARE request 
ing the recipient to write and tell the contributor 
how he likes the books is placed in each package 
Our library club members were enthusiastic about 
the letter. First they decided how they would rais« 
money to finance the project. In a school where 
everything is sold from stationery to Italian sand 
wiches this involved quite a lot of thought. Finally 
the members reasoned that it would be a good idea 
to go out into the community to sell, instead of 
confining sales to pupils already harassed by the 
fund raising campaigns of other organizations 
Next, they decided to sell something that would 
appeal to the eyes as well as to the stomach and, 
of course, the idea hit upon was a cake sale. The 
local drugstore owner allowed us to use the space 
behind his huge plate glass window, the date was 
set, and the cakes were sold in record time. A 
committee of club members then chose the different 
ten-dollar packets, since we had not collected enough 
for a bookshelf, they would like to send and the 
groups or countries to whom they wanted the 
packets sent. Now their work is done—but every 
day an eager member rushes into the library to sec 
if we've received a letter from the recipients of our 
contributions and to see what they thought of the 
books we chose 
JEAN HANLEy, Librarian 
Fleetwood Joint Junior-Senio 
Fleetwood, Pennsylvania 


r High School 


PIERIAN THIRST 


So much to learn; 
So little time . 
A bottomless urn 
Is all that I'm 


I read and heed 
Yet, though I 
A greater need 
Is all that Ive 


strive 


Stull, let me try 
To learn, the whik 
Grow old and di 
Is all that I'll 
ARTHUR P. Sweet, Acquisitions Librarian 
Cornell University Library 
Ithaca, New York 
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Book Week Suggestions 


nore'e 
ui HI teed! 


ATIWAVS 
AILWAYS 


BOOK TIME 


BOOK WEEK. Nov. 25-Dec.1 


“It's Always Book Time’ 


_— SLOGAN WILL BE THI 
annual celebration of National 
Book Week, November 25-December 


by the Children’s Book Council to encourage 
reading for youngsters 


of the 38th 


Children’s 


KEYNOTI 


sponsor d 


good 


Events of outstanding interest to boys and girls 
and their parents will be ten large book fairs, to be 
cosponsored by the Children's Book Council and 
municipal groups. Exhibits of 1,000-3,000 books 
have been scheduled in Eastern and midwestern 
cities and Honolulu as follows: Arkansas, October 
22-26; Detroit, November 2-18: Honolulu, Novem 
ber 3-18; Chicago, November 10-18; Washington 
November 11-24; Cleveland, November 11-18; 
Minneapolis, November 11-18; Hampton, Novem 
ber 29-December 2; Grand Rapids, December 2-8 
(tentative); New York, on tour fall 1956-spring 
1957 

Librarians, in their Book Week observances, will 
want to take advantage of some of the Book Week 
aids made available by Children’s Book Council 
This year's Book Week poster, for instance, is an 
enchanting landscape painted by author-illustrator 
Leonard Weisgard, 1947 Caldecott medal winner 
In six colors, 17” x 22”, it is available for 35 cents 
Full color bookmarks reproducing the Book Week 
poster are available 500 tor $2.50. As in 
previous years, well known children’s book illus 
trators, Edward Ardizonne, Nicolas Mordvinoff 
(1952 Caldecott winner) and Beth and Joe Krush 
have designed Book Week Streamers to appe al to 
the three age groups of reading children. In two 
colors, they measure 22'/,” 30 cents for 
a set of 3. Reductions on quantity orders 

Other Book Week materials will 
new publications, How to Run a Book Fair by 
Dorothy L. McFadden, director of the New York 
Times “Reading Is Fun” exhibit, (60 cents each), 


also 


x 6”. cost 


include two 
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ind H t Book le Made by Ray Freamman, head of 
the production department at Random House ($2 
ach) Book Puzzle Pad 
a literary fill-in puzzle designed to amuse and in 
high schoolers Addre SS orders or 
write for free descriptive manual of 1956 Book 
Weck aids, to Children s Book Council, 50 West 
53d Street, New York 19 


Also new this year ts the 


trigue jumor 


Sport Book Day 


eat BOOK DAY was the most celebrated event 
during Book Week in our library 

We decided to use the theme LET'S READ MORI 
detail. Sports are a very popular activity 
among our clientele, thus we decided to publicize 
our well rounded sport collection, From this col 
student aided the librarians in 
selecting books on sports and displayed them on a 


in every 


lection, assistants 
table in our exhibit section 
We used pennants made of red and green con 
struction paper with the names of major sports and 
some words from popular yells, which were made 
of black lettering. Some pennants were attached 
to the walls, others were attached to wood holders 
above the exhibit. Two portable easel-type bulletin 
boards with the caption SPORT BOOK DAY were used 
for sport book jackets. The other board, with the 
LETS READ MORE, displayed the Book 
Week poster and book jackets on general reading 


caption 


Our attendance reached one of its highest pe aks 
on this day. As a result, we decided to 
nt for days afterward 

INEZ N. WALKER, Publicity Librarian 
Sumner High School 
S¢. Loui Missouri 


continue 
the ev 


Book Characters 


W' HAVE A LIBRARY CLUB composed of two 
members each from grades three through 
six Its function is to assist the librarian 
ways of making the library attractive 
problems concerning the library 

The club members made a list of suggestions for 
Book Week. Each representative reported the in 
formation to his classroom. The classroom children 
added other activities to the list. Each room voted 
on the activity it wished to carry out 

The third grade voted to have a display in the 
show in the corridor outside their classroom 
Because Book Week followed after Hal 


loween, the children suggested that someone dre 


suggecst 


and discuss 


Case 


soon 


as a book character, and be in the display case from 
8:45 to 9:00 o'clock and from 12:45 to 1:00 
books to accompany the costume 


with 
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The characters and books chosen by the hildren 


were 
Chinese Little Fu by 
Horse—-Pony 


Raymond Cree 
Named Nubbin by Martin Gale 
Clown—-Bambino the Clown by George Schreiber 
Kear—Bears on Hemlock Mountain by Alice Dal 
ghesh 
Cowgitl—The Big B 
Fletcher 
Rooster—Don't Count Your Chicks by Ingrid and 
Edgar Parin D’Aulaire 
Lady and the Tramp—Benie and His Family by 
Sally Scott 
Fairy—Anderson’s Fairy Tale Book 
Cat—First Book of Cats by Gladys Taber 
Hungarian—M/ki by Maude Petersham 
Each character did what h 
book. Some read, some showed pictures, and some 
held the book. There were books on the 
above topics displayed in the case also 
Many 
lows 


books 


kmore 


k of Cowboys by Sydney 


wanted to with the 
other 


many children gathered around the win 
Some came to the library to ask for the 


GRACE CADy, Librarian 
Plymouth Elementary Si 


Midland, Michigar 











Book Shower 


_— HOWERS was the theme of a LETS REAI 
MORE Book Week bulletin board at Chaney 
ville High School. The umbrella wa 


two coat hangers. Beneath it, hanging on threa 


was a shower of ft adable books mall ackets 
made trom construction paper and cut up DOOK 
jackets. Book Week dates and a selection of book 


jackets were prominently displayed, as was a calen 
dar for the month. This calendar—-a special on 
listing birthdays of famous people—is passed t 
each pupil every month 


Auprey N. JACKSON, Libra 


Chaneyville High School 
Baton Rouge, Loui 
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A Family Affair 


A PANEL (10' x 3’) in the children’s room ot 
the New Rochelle Public Library highlighted 
the talk by Jean Fritz, author of 121 Puddi 

Street and other books for children, at a meetin 

of interested parents, librarians, and teachers 

ing Book Week 


A living room scene simulated by superimps 








a dark couch on a light background, with thr 
dimensional figures of a mother, father, brothers 
and small sister were seated and reading I} 


mother read a book about 
from children’s books, framed an 
wall, completed the correlation wit! 
theme, CHILDREN'S BOOKS ARE A FAM 


family cat dozed while 

cats Jackets 

hung on the 

Mrs. Fritz 

ILY AFFAIR 

ELeANOR T. BALDWIN, Head 
Children's Department 


New Rochelle, New York, Public Librar 
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Book Week Blues 


A MAN FROM THE NEWSPAPER came into the 
library this morning and said, “Do you mind 
if | ask what's going on here today? All morning 
Ive seen little children streaming in and out 

I salivated by parched throat and whispered, “Book 
Week.” As he ran for his camera I said sweetly to 
a little visitor, “We won't eat the candy from the 
gingerbread house, will we, John?” (Claimed he 
was just nearsighted ) 

A hundred and eighty children I had today. How 
prolific can a spinster get? And after 10:30, when 
ever I began a story, I had the feeling of having 
told the whole thing before—perhaps because I 
had already done the saga of “Littlest Book’ five 
times / 

One mother collapsed on the desk and _ said, 
“That story gets me every time.” (She comes 
every year as Room Mother). I said, ‘See you next 
year.’ She stopped laughing and muttered, “Not 
if I can help it! 

The last of the hundred and eighty went out the 
door, clutching his little passport-to-adventure-and 
happiness-through-reading in the form of an appli 
cation card, and I had a vision of little hands wav 
ing good-by and littl voices saying, Good-by, 
Miss Haskell, we'll be back!’ One library room 
times 180 times three books apiece? I have the 
feeling that I may have just possibly oversold the 
whole institution 

But tomorrow in my thickest crepe-soled shoes 
I'll be standing at the desk, smiling, saying, ‘Back 
already? Of course I remember you. Would you 
like to read a book about. . . ? 

Mary HaAsKeLL, Children's Librarian 
Brewer, Maine, Public Library 


Get Acquainted Program 


Foy rER OUR VERY SUCCESSFUL summer reading 
program, we were anxious to keep and en- 
courage the interest of the children in books and 
in the library 

The week preceding Book Week the head librar 
ian and the children’s librarian visited each ele 
mentary school. The principals and the teachers 
were very cooperative and where possible arranged 
for assemblies for upper and lower classes. Where 
auditoriums were not available a visit was made to 
individual classrooms. 

The librarian showed the Book Week poster and 
told the meaning and purpose of Book Week and 
the children’s librarian showed book jackets and 
gave book reviews of a dozen or more of the new 
books to the older pupils and told a story to the 
younger groups. Each group was invited to visit 
the library the following week and was given a 
Book Week poster for its bulletin board. They 
also received for display a mounted sheet of quiz 
pictures of well known books with the answers cut 
off 

During Book Week the answers to the quiz were 
posted at the library and we also had on display 
over 200 new books. Each child was permitted to 
reserve one new book which would be checked out 
to him the following week 

The program was strenuous, but accomplished 
even more than we had hoped. The children found 
checking their answers with the quiz pictures was 
great sport and reserving a book was a serious 
proposition requiring much thought. Our book cir 
culation has broken all records since Book Week. 
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The visits created a friendlier and more understand 
ing relationship between the school and the library 
and made a lasting impression on the children. We 
are now not only librarians, we are their friends 
Bessie Daum, Children’s Librarian 
Kansas, Free Public Library 


l MM TONLE 


Let's Read 


H™ IS A PHOTOGRAPH of a bulletin board 

which we had last year during Book Week 
The children were thrilled with it! Several of 

them made cutouts of the heads. To fasten the 


book-jacket bodies together, we used a stapler and 
some of Gaylord’s Stik-tack disks 
JEAN P, CARLSON, Librarian 
Village Elementary School 
Roslyn, New York 





Sixth-Grade Frieze 


Str PROMOTE a greater interest in reading for 
National Book Week, our sixth-grade class 
made a frieze for a hall bulletin board at the main 
entrance of Wiley Elementary School. Title of the 
display was LET'S READ MORE. IIlustrations—pastel 
colors against a tan background—showed all mem 
bers of the family (including a dog and a teddy 
bear) comfortably reading or surrounded with 
books. Books also figured prominently in a school 
and library scene 
LAURA Martin, Librarian 
Calvin H. Wiley School 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





“Visit the Library’ 


NTIL LAST YEAR, except for its name, Book 
Week was just another week to the people of 
this municipality. But with the establishment in 
1955 of the Gubat Municipal Library, a great 
change was effected. To help matters, there was a 
widespread pre-Book Week visit-the-library cam 
paign 
The rural areas were the main objective of this 
operation. In order to draw more rural people to 
the library, two special days of Book Week were 
entirely dedicated to library visitors from the bar 
rios and community assemblies, with barrio dele 
gates participating in the Book Week program 
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The Gubat Elementary Schoo] Children’s Read- 
ing Club helped tremendously in the campaign 
Supervised by the library custodian, these children 
made door-to-door calls to prospective library visi 


tors, urging them to visit the library, showing 
hooks, and discussing the usefulness of books in 
everyday life 

OPERATION VISIT-THE-LIBRARY also extended to 


public and private schools, with lectures on how 
to make every week of the year a Book Week. The 
local theater, too, lent a helping hand by showing 
slides advertising the Book Week celebration. Dur 
ing Book Week, slides with quotations about the 
importance of books, translated into the vernacular 
were shown to the public 

The church cooperated with sermons, on Book 
Week Sunday, on the importance and necessity of 
reading, not only for devotion, but also for recrea 
The Gospel passage Not by 
cited 
held in the 
open to non 


tion and knowledge 
bread alone doth man live 

Poster and slogan 
schools. Another slogan contest was 


was 
contests were 
students 
Book Weck itself featured library open 
for 11 hours each day, book displays, exhibits (with 
the cooperation of a local bookstore), exhibition of 
winning posters and slogans, special library visits 
by students, a campaign to clean and cover dirty 
books. visits by Jarrio delegations 
sembly, book discussions, and other events 
ISAIAS ESTROPIGAN, JR 
Gubat Municipal Library 
Gubat, Sorsogon, Philippines 


he Oks 


scene of the 


house 


community as 


Miniature Parade of 


to the annual 
Parade, any floats 
receives attention. Thus our plan for a miniature 
float contest, PARADE OF BOOKS. At the onset, the 
idea of floats constructed of flowers had to be dis 
permanent display was 


SINCE WE ARE CLOSI 


Pasadena Rose mention of 


carded because a more 


sought 





The first step was to present a sample miniature 


float constructed by the pupil library staff. It was 
very simple, made of easy-to-get materials-—pipe 
cleaners, construction paper, cardboard, corrugated 
paper, map tacks, and other materials available in 
the library. This sample float revealed two pipe 
cleaner stick figures dancing together on a small 
stage that extended from a fake cardboard book on 
which the jacket for the book, Betty White's Teen 
Age Dance Book, had been placed as backdrop 

The next step, the true test, involved one eighth 
grade class, to whom the sample float was shown 
and whose teacher offered extra credit to class mem 
bers who made floats to accompany their next read 
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ing assignment. Meanwhile, the idea spread to a 
seventh-grade class where the teacher assigned float 
construction to every pupil. As the floats were con 

pleted, they were brought to the library for display 


Now the time came for launching the contest 
plans for the entire student body. About three 
weeks hefore the floats were to be judged in the 


library, the rules were distributed. The student 


counal proved willing to accept sponsorship of the 


contest. This added greater publicity since council 
representatives reported plans to each homeroom 
weckly 


Well defined rules were essential to the su 


of the contest. Floats were to be no larger than 
15” x 20”. Only library books were to be repre 
sented, with only one title per float. Further, it 
was necessary to limit the number of floats that 


would be brought to the library by ruling that only 
the best float from each homeroom could be entered 


The following points were listed as basis for juds 
f 


ing the entries: interpretation of the contents of 
the book, simplicity, originality. It was clearly 
stated that neither class time nor school art mat 


rials could be used 

The display of the best floats from each home 
room proved to be a real attraction for our open 
A straw vote was conducted by a committec 
student council to assist the faculty judg 


house 
of the 
in the final evaluation 

Continued interest in the 
prolonged display of the floats necessary. The pop 
ularity of the exhibit spread even to the brancl 
library, where the librarian sought permission to 
borrow the exhibit. 

One of the floats (the third prize 
trated the book, River Circus. It 
so that the float 
whee ls re volve d 

Even now, nearly a year later, hardly a day pass 
that some inquiry 1s not made as to the time for tl 
next PARADE OF BOOKS contest 


contest entries made a 


winner) illus 
was constructe 
and the paddle 


entire moved, 


IVADENE M, WeLcuH, Librarian 
George Washington Junior High Se/ 
Long Beach, California 


was the title of a 
books at 

Midland, Michigan 
paper. Paper 


bulle tin 
the Stat 


LAUGH 
humorous 
Library, 
construction 


READ AND 
board displaying 
Street Elementary 
Background was red 
sculpture figure was a tube of yellow construction 
paper, with blue coat, white collar and button 
and three-dimensional hair, hat, nose, mouth, and 
eyes added separately 
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Fugesger— 


HE NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE has an 
T nounced plans for the publication of an 
important new parents’ handbook on children’s 
reading. Publication of the book, to be written by 
Random House children’s books education director 
Nancy Larrick, will be undertaken on a nonprofit 
basis by Doubleday, which will publish a cloth 
bound edition, and Pocket Books, which plans an 
inexpensive paperback edition for market 
distribution 

Plans for the book, which will probably be called 
Your Child and His Reading: How Parents Can 
Help,” came out of discussions in the Book Com 
mittee’s subcommittee on the development of life 
time reading habits. This subcommittee, chaired by 
Marchette Chute, is convinced that there is need 
for an attractive, informative guide written in pop 
ular style to help parents understand their role in 
their children’s reading. Such a guide 
tee members feel, should be made widely accessible 
to parents through newsstand and supermarket dis 
tribution as well as through bookstores 

As a means of ensuring that the book has the 
most significant and useful content and that it will 
reach the widest possible audience, the National 
Book Committee will invite other organizations to 
join in sponsoring this publication. Through co 
sponsorship, it will be possible to secure the coun 
sel and assistance of major national groups inter 
ested in childhood and parent education, both as 
laymen and professionals 


mass 


subcommit 
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random 


Just as this issue was going to press came news 
of a $5,000,000 grant from the Ford Foundation 
to establish the Council on Library Resources, Inc 
a nonproht organization to support rese arch and 
development of techniques and mechanisms that 
will help solve the acute problems of libraries 

President and executive head of the 
which will make its headquarters in Washington 
is Verner W. Clapp, who resigned as chief assistant 
librarian of Congress following his appointment to 
the new post at the Council's organizational meet 
ing on September 18. We'll give additional infor 
mation about the Council, its distinguished board 
of directors, and plans next month 

ve OL 

Nineteen fifty-six marks an interesting, if ob 
anniversary for librarians. One hundred 
Nikola Tesla, the almost forgotten in 
ventor who credited interest in a Mark Twain book 
tor saving his life during a supposedly fatal illness 
was born in the town of Smiljan, Yugoslavia 
July 9 1856 


Council 


sure 


years ago 


ee 

Librarian John Cotton Dana is being honored 
with an exhibition in the New York Public Library, 
planned to coincide with the 100th anniversary yeat 
of Dana's birth. Comprising the show are items 
designed to illustrate the many-faceted career of a 
man who achieved distinction as a museum direc 
tor, author, printer, and civic leader, as 
librarian 

Selections from Dana's writings trace the growth 
of ideas that led to the introduction of open shelves 
separate children’s departments, entire collections 
devoted to the needs of business, and organization 
of public information services in libraries. Also to 
be seen are handsome volumes that came from the 
Elm Tree Press, founded and owned by Dana and 
his brothe rs 

The exhibition will continue throughout October 

ve Lh 

Display and book promotion-minded librarians 
will be interested in noting that a library best seller 
Tolstoy's War and Peace, and the current motion 
picture based on it, are the subject of a Life maga 
zine feature (issue of August 20). The 11-page 
spread on the film and the author is illustrated with 
color and black-and-white photographs and could 
well be adapted as a reader-interest stimulant 
ve Le 
The William Allen White Library of Kansas 
State Teachers College became the owner of a rare 
association item at the Frederic G. Melcher Schol 
arship Fund Auction held June 20 and 21 at the 
ALA Miami Beach conference when it purchased 
the book, Prudence Crandall. Woman of Courage 
by Elizabeth Yates, illustrated by Nora 
Miss Yates was the winner of the first 
Allen White Children’s Award in 1954. Other 
items accompanying the book were the original 
handwritten manuscript, the first typescript copy of 
the book, first galleys, corrected and paged galleys 
ind bound sheets sewed and trimmed 


we ie Le 


well as 


Unwin 


William 











STACK CRACKS 


Remember Francie and the bittersweet ’ 

Ah, shade of Brooklyn trees! 

Let not our trademark be a plant 

Dying by slow degrees. 
GRACE 


ee 

The beginning of the new fiscal year on July 1 
marked the merging of two North Carolina state li 
brary agencies into one stronger, coordinated 
agency. The North Carolina Library Commission 
and the State Library, both located in the Library 
Building on the south side of the Capitol Square, 
Raleigh, combined to become the North Carolina 
State Library. The necessary legislation for this 
merger came in the 1955 state general assembly, 


B. SPEAR 





following a recommendation from the Governor's 
Study Commission. This commission made a de 
tailed study, with the assistance of the Institute of 
Government, of all the state’s cultural and educa 
tional agencies. Their goal was to bring about more 
efficient operation and to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of materials and services. 

Although the name North Carolina Library Com 
mission is not retained, all its services will be con- 
tinued, expanded, and improved. Its basic functions 
include service to state government employees and 
to citizens of the entire state through a network of 
public libraries and direct to individuals where no 
library exists. Its functions further include promot 
ing library development in the state, improving li 
brary standards, securing legislation concerning 
libraries, and fostering a climate of acceptance and 
understanding of libraries and the value of library 
service. 

ee te Le 

Probably the largest single gift ever to come to 
the library of the School of Librarianship at the 
University of California, Berkeley, has recently been 
received from the California State Library. The 
gift, consisting of approximately 3,000 items, in 
cludes extensive files of annual reports, bulletins 
catalogs, booklists, and handbooks of college, uni 
versity, and public libraries, together with some 
publications of early library schools. 

The gift substantially increases the potential of 
the collection—now the most extensive of its kind 
west of the Mississippi—as a source for study of 
library history, as support for the school’s doctoral 
program, and as a general regional resource in the 
field. Other libraries which have crowded stacks 
and unneeded material of this general kind are in 
vited to communicate with the librarian 
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commodities, and many others 


240 pages 
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Now Ready 
REVISED AND ENLARGED FIFTH EDITION 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 


WALTER HAUSDORFER, Compiler 
Aided by a special committee of SLA's Financial Division 


An alphabetical descriptive listing of 776 organizations in the United States, 
Canada and abroad which supply specialized information on a demand or a 
contract basis in a large number of fields 
Addresses, periodical and book publications, 
scope and types of services, and, when furnished, prices and charges are given 
A subject index and list of additional information sources are included. 


Paper 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





investment, taxation, market research, 


$5.00 
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There has been an enormous increase in the 
world-wide audience for books with the spread of 
literacy to half the world’s population—about 1,300 
million, and in some western countries, despite the 
counterattractions of the cinema, radio, and televi 
sion, about 60 per cent of literate persons read 
books fairly regularly, according to Luther H. 
Evans, director of UNESCO, in his opening address 
at the Congress of the International Publishers 
Association in Florence, Italy, last June 


ve he OL 

Beginning July 1, 1956, The United States Book 
Exchange eliminated the 10-cent filing fee for direct 
periodical requests. After that date, the charge for 
publications supplied from these direct orders will 
be limited to the 25-cent per issue handling fee 
Ihe steady increase in the number of direct orders 
placed by libraries over the past two years is re 
sponsible for this cut in expense. Processing of 
these requests is becoming the largest part of the 
work of the Exchange, and is one of the principal 
reasons for USBE's value to libraries 

Request Forms will be available as before from 
the USBE offices, (c/o Library of Congress, Wash 
ington 25, D.C.) but without charge. Member li- 
braries may use their own 3” x5” order cards or 
slips if they wish, provided that all necessary in 
formation is on each request submitted: 1, Title of 
the periodical; 2, Country of publication; 3. Vol- 
umes and issues wanted, with years if possible; 
4. Length of time request is to be held for any back 
ordering; 5. Name, address, and any other necessary 
identification (such as purchase order number) of 
member library 

ee kh he 

A $25,000 fund for the support and continued 
development of Princeton University’s 16-year old 
graphic arts program, providing opportunities for 
extra-curricular study in graphic arts and related 
fields, has been established in the University Li- 
brary. This is the first university program ever to 
offer undergraduates expert instruction in the anal- 
ysis and understanding of printing. The graphy 
arts division, an integral part of the library pro- 
gram, makes available to interested undergraduates 
two small hand presses, lithographic and silk-screen 
equipment, and a small hand bindery. These facili- 
ties ‘make possible creative work in what might be 
called a laboratory for the graphic arts.” 


ee th Le 

Because books are an essential part of any home 

large or small, old or new—the New York Pub 
lic Library was among the exhibitors participating 
in the First International Home Building Exhibi- 
tion in the Coliseum, New York, May 12-20, 1956. 
The library was represented in the Showcase for 
Better Living by collections of books suggested for 
the basic home reference library. The selections, 
were on display in the show's four model homes 
and have been compiled in a pamphlet called, Books 
are Basic, which reflects the multitude of interests 
that can be found among families. For free bro 
chure, write to the Reference Center, Donnell Re 
gional Branch, 20 West 53d Street, New York 


te he Le 

A rare and valuable early American manuscript, 
written and signed by Button Gwinnett, has been 
acquired by the Yale University Library. It was as 
much a surprise to the library staff to find the 
manuscript, a signed receipt in the hand of Button 
Gwinnett, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, as it was to the donor who gave it 
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to the library. The document was included in a 
group of family papers given to the Yale Library 
by Craig Colgate, Jr., Yale Class of 1935, of Beth 
esda, Maryland. When this gift of papers, dating 
back to the American Revolutionary era was made, 
no one—least of all Mr. Colgate—-realized that the 
Gwinnett manuscript was among the papers. But 
Mr. Colgate reaffirmed it as a gift to Yale 

What makes the newly-acquainted manuscript so 
rare is that fewer than 50 specimens of Gwinnett's 
writing are known to exist. Only four of these are 
more than mere signatures. Because of his early 
death, his signature is the rarest of all those who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 

ee be le 

This fall, Standford University German students 
will try out a new method of simultaneously study 
ing with eye and ear. The university's new language 
listening room in the main library has ten stations 
at which students may listen, as long and as often 
as they like, to tape recordings(prepared at Stan 
ford) of the material they are studying. With the 
acquisition of reading ability as their goal, students 
will read and simultaneously hear the original Ger 
man and then, while rereading the German, will 
hear English translations of the same material 


te ve 

The Detroit Public Library System will open its 
28th full-time branch library about January 1957, 
the Chandler Park Branch Library. This will be 
the largest of the system's ten postwar branches, 
with over 8,000 square feet of floor area. Split-level 
design will make this branch unique in the system 
with the youth and reference departments located 
several steps down from the home reading depart 
ment, and a public meeting room for film showings 
and discussion groups occupying the mezzanine 
Another unusual feature in the design is the inclu 
sion in the building of a room to house a power 
distributor maintained by the Public Lighting Com 
mission. The Library will have fluorescent lighting 
gas heat, and refrigerated air conditioning 


he te Le 
The 1956-1957 Carnival of Books radio pro 
grams, heard over Chicago's WMAQ, New York's 
wrca, and elsewhere, and obtainable on tape by 
other stations from WMAQ, will include these “In 
Europe with Carnival of Books” features 


IN SWEDEN 


The Saucepan Journey, Guest author: Edith Unnerstad 


of Stockholm 
Pippi Longstocking. 
Stockholm 


Guest author: Astrid Lindgren of 


DEN MARK 
Anderson 


Guest author 


Young Hans Christian 
Collin of Hoete 


Hedvig 


FRANCE 
of Paris 
Michel 


In France. Guest author: Marguerite Clement 


Mystery of Mont Saint-Michel, 
Rouze of Paris. 


Guest author 


Babar's Fair. Guest author: Laurent de Brunhoff of 


Paris 


N ENGLAND 
The Punny Guy 
don 
Five B 
Kent 
Windruff of Links Tor. 
held of Surrey 
The Fairy Doll, 


4 


Guest author: Grace Hogarth of Lon 


in a Cave. Guest author: Richard Church of 


Guest author: Joseph Chipper 


Guest author: Rumer Godden of Lon 


Family Shoes, Guest author 


dor 


Noel Streatfield of Lon 
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W elcome, 
Suffolk 
The Story of Albert Schweitzer. 
ton of Sussex 
4 Bow in the Cloud 
chiotti of Lincoln 
The Queen Elizabeth Stor) 
Rosemary Sutcliff, Sussex 
The Children of Green Knows 
Boston of Hunts 
Roswna ¢ opper 
The Hill of the Red Pox, Guest author 
McLean, Island of Skye, Scotland 
Woodshed and Homer Sees the 
Margaret Baker of Somerset 
Author: Rhoda Power of London 
Aheld Mary Norton of 


Santza. Guest author: Constance Savery of 


Guest author: Jo Man 


Guest author: Margherita Fan 


and Outcaut,. Crest author 


Cruest author: Lucy M 


Kitty Barney of Sussex 
Allan Campbell 


Cruest author 


Lions in the 
Guest author 

We Were There. 

The Borrowers 


Chelsea 


Queen 


Cruest author 





Guest author 


Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. 
Edward Ardizzone of London 


The Hobbit. Guest author: J. R. R. Tolkien of Oxford 


The Secret. Guest author: Dorothy Clewes of Kent 
A Bell for Ringeblume. Guest author: Rosalie Frye of 
Swansea 
The Glass Slipper. Guest author Eleanor Farjeor 
London 
IN GERMANY 
Big Tiger and Christian, Guest author: Fritz Muhler 


weg of Munich 


Emil and the Detectives. Guest author: Erich Kastner of 


Munich 


Caves of the Great Hunters. Guest author: Hans Ba 
mann of Munich 
Jonah, the Pisherman. Guest author: Reiner Zimnik 


Munich. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
By Julia D. Bennett 


National Library of Medicine 


Pp" SIDENT EISENHOWER signed the bill to create 
the National Library of Medicine on August 3 
It is now Public Law 941, 84th Congress 

The transfer of “property, funds, and personnel” 
of the Armed Forces Medical Library from the 
Department of the Army to the Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare can take place anytime after thirty days 
from the date of enactment. This then can occur 
anytime after September 3 


CGsuam 


In the closing days of the 84th Congress, 
H.R. 11522, a bill to extend to the unincorporated 
territory of Guam certain federal statutes, was 
passed. Among the laws specifically mentioned is 
the Library Services Act. The following quote from 
Senate Report No. 2662 on this Act ts 
explicit 

The addition of a new section 25 is made neces 
sary by the recent enactment of Public Law 597, 
84th Congress, 2d Session, which provides financial 
assistance for the extension of public library sert 
ices to rural areas. Although Public Law 597 ex 
tends to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir 
gin Islands, it omits Guam from its coverage. It is 
understood that this omission was not deliberate, 
but an oversight. The effect of section 25 1s to 
include Guam on the same basis as the Virgin 
Islands, with a grant of not less than $10,000 per 
year from the funds authorized to be appropriated 
for extension of library services 


quite 


Congress failed to implement this act by provid 
ing funds to carry out the extensions required under 
it. We now find that the $10,000 required for 
Guam must come from the $2,050,000 appropriated 
for the Library Services Act 


Foreign Agents Registration Act 


In 1955 identical bills were introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to amend the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. Section 5 of this bill would have 
presented grave impediments to the flow of infor 
mation to, and even perhaps from, the United 


Julia Bennett is Director of the ALA Washingon Office 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 7, D.« 
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States. The definition of “political propaganda 
under this proposed amendment appeared to be so 
broad as to include almost any foreign newspaper 
or magazine, as well as many books. A “foreign 
principal” covered all countries outside the United 
States. To receive foreign publications, either the 
sender or the recipient would have to be registered 
as a foreign agent with the United States Justice 
Department. The enactment of such a measure 
would have meant that our libraries would be com 
pelled, in order to receive a wide range of materials 
from abroad, to register as foreign agents since 
most foreign publishers of newspapers and periodi 
cal literature would not so register 

The Senate Judiciary Committee favorably rx 
ported this bill without holding hearings, and the 
Senate passed it under unanimous consent on May 
21, 1956. A subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee held hearings on July 9. A number of 
groups appeared to present testimony: ALA, Asso 
ciation of Research Libraries, American Book Pub 
lishers Council, American Friends Service Commit 
tee, American Civil Liberties Union, American Fed 
eration of Teachers. The House subcommittee took 
no action on the bills. The House hearings are now 
being printed and should soon be available upon 
request to the House Judiciary Committee, House 
ot Representatives, Washingtor:, 25, D.C. Ask for 
the hearings on H.R. 4105 and S. 1273 


Internal Revenue Code Amendment 


A bill was introduced on July 28, 1955, by Rep 
resentative Eugene McCarthy, a Democrat from 
Minnesota, to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 “with respect to certain charitable contribu 
tions to libraries.” Under the code, public libraries 
are not included in the eligible institutions for 
which a 30 per cent deduction is allowable to indi 
viduals making contributions to them. Those listed 
are hospitals, churches, and educational institutions 
An educational institution is defined as one having 
a faculty and a student body. College and univer 
sity libraries and school libraries would fall within 
this definition of an educational institution. No 
action was taken on this measure in the 1956 
session of Congress. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, to which the bill was referred, handled 
only those measures dealing with the code requested 
by the Treasury Department. This bill will be re 
introduced in the 85th Congress 
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NEW? 


When the foundation volume of the SHORT STORY INDEX was 
published, it was hailed as “... an indexing triumph” (Frances Cheney ) 
and “*. . . an essential book in public, high school, and college libraries 
(Library Journal). Consequently, The H. W. Wilson Company made 
plans to provide this new SUPPLEMENT covering the years 1950-1954, 
Its subject, author, and title index makes it possible to locate 9,575 
stories in 549 collections. This is in addition to the 4,320 collections 
(published 1949 or earlier) which can be located in the foundation 
volume. 


SHORT STORY 
INDEX: 


SUPPLEMENT: 1950-1954 


“In style,” say the editors, the new SUPPLEMENT “basically follows 
the pattern set up by the compilers for the basic volume . . . but with 
certain changes which the publishers hope will represent improvements.” 
These changes consist of: 

1) substitution of larger 8 point type for the former 6 point 

2) use of all-capital letters for subject entries only; authors’ names 

are given in boldface with conventional capitalization 


}) addition of a Directory of Publishers 


kedited hy Dorothy EK. Cook 1956 Cloth Bound $5.00 


(Foundation Volume: On the Service Basis) 


‘ . THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ORDER FROM: 950 niversity Ave... N. Y. 52. N.Y. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to 
( heney, Library School, George Peabody 


College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ALLISON, A. F. and D. M. RoGers. A Cata 
logue of Catholic Books in English Printed Abroad 
or Secretly in England, 1558-1640. Bognor Regis, 
Sussex, England, Arundel Press, 1956. pt. 1, in 
troduction, A Lp 119-220. (Biographical Studies, 


v. 3, no. 3) $2 for 3 issues 
2. BARON, JoserpH L. A Treasury of Jewish 
Quotations, New York, Crown, 1956. 6243p. $5.95 


3. Barretr, Mary F. Common Exotic Trees of 
South Florida, Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1956. 414p. $8.50 

4. BURCKEL, CHRISTIAN E 
Book 8th ed 
OBBp $12 

5. COLLISON, RoBert L. Library Assistance to 
Readers. New York, de Graff, 1956. 125p. $2.75 

6. Encyclopedia of American Associations. (st 
ed, 424 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan, Gale Re 
search Co., 1956. 306p. $15 including supplements 

7. Pamily Handyman's Book of Built-ins You 
Can Make. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956 
128p. $1.95 

8. The International Year Book and Statesman’ s 
Who's Who, 1956 New York, 1956 
1343p. $25 

9. Lams, J. P. Commercial and Technical Li 
braries, London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 315p; Dis 
tributed by Macmillan, New York, $4.75 

10. Lasser, J. K., ed. The Encyclopedia of Tax 
Procedures. Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall 
1956. 1642p. $29.50 

11. Literary Market Place, 1956-1957 ed 


The Colle Re 
Yonkers, Christian E. Burckel, 


Blue 
1956 


Praeger, 


New 


York, Bowker, 1956. 429p. $4.95 

12. Myers, Kurtz, comp. and RicHarp § 
Hitt, ed. Record Ratings. New York, Crown, 
1956. 440p. $5.85 

13. Netre, Pau Beethoven Encyclopedia 


New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 323p. $6 
14. NICHOLSON, MARGARET A Manual of 
Copyright Practice. 2d ed.’ New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 2743p. $6.50 
15. SARGENT, Porter. The Handbook of Pri- 
vate Schools. 437th ed. Boston, Porter Sargent, 
1956. 1232p. $8 


16. Scorr, A.C. The Kabuki Theatre of Japan 


London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 317p. Distributed 
by Macmillan, N.Y., $6.75 
17. STroupk, Henry SMmitu. The Religious 


Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865, Dut 
ham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1956. 172p 
(Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
Society. Series XXXII) $4.50 
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Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


18. WHITEHILL, WALTER Muir. Boston Public 
Library; a Centennial History. Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1956. 274p 
$4.75 

19. Who's Who in Germany. Ed. by Horst G 
Kliemann and Dr. Stephen S. Taylor. Munich, In 


tercontinental Book and Publishing Co., 1956 
1311,114p. $20. Distributed in U.S. by Albert 
Daub & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 
20. Wricut, Austin, ed. Bibliographies of 
Studies in Victorian Literature, 1945-1954, Urbana 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. 310p. $5 
21. YABUKI, KaATsujI, comp. Japan Biblio 


graphic Annual, 1956. Tokyo, Published by the 
Hokuseido Press for the Japan Writers Society 
1956. 318p. $6. Distributed in U.S. by P. D 
and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, California 
Charles Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont 


and 


The Publishing World 
pone ABOUT 3,000 ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TITLES, published chiefly in Japan, England 
and the United States from the latter part of the 
nineteenth century to the present is Japan Bihbli 
graphic Annual,” 1956. Works about Japan, Japa 
nese literature in translation, and miscellaneou 
United States government publications are arranged 
alphabetically by author with a broadly classified 
index. Also appended is a classified list of postwar 
articles in the two journals, Contemporary Japan 
and Japan Quarterly, The work is marred by errors 
in spelling, and the index is difficult to use because 
citation under subject is to page number only. Mor 
careful proofreading and numbered items in sub 
sequent editions will make this a useful guide for 
large public and university libraries 
More limited in time and place is the annotated 
bibliography, The Religious Press in the South At 
lantic States, 1802-1865," whose thorough and care 
ful listing and discussion is a substantial addition 
to ante-bellum Southern bibliography. Considering 
the influence of these Methodist, Baptist, Presby 
terian, and other denominational newspapers and 
magazines in shaping opinion, this list will be of 
use not only to seminary libraries but to historians 
of the South, particularly since it shows holdings 
as well as describes the contents and gives names 
of editors. Chronological, geographiical, and de 
nominational lists and a name index are appended 
For those with a historical interest in censorship 
A Catalogue of Catholic Books In English Printed 
Abroad or Secretly in England, 1558-1640* will 
provide a record of 484 titles for the letters A-I 
all of which have been personally examined by the 
compilers. Up to 12 locations are given for each 
book when known. Representing a decade of rx 
search on problems of authorship, printing, and 
dating, this catalog is a usetul supplement to the 
Short Title Catalogue, containing over one hundred 
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entries not found there. Further supplements will 
be issued from time to time 

The useful Manual of Copyright Practice’ 
(Winchell A626), now available in a second edi- 
tion, incorporates the major changes in the United 
States Copyright Law effective under the Universal 
Copyright Convention. Following the same alpha- 
betical subject arrangement as the earlier edition, 
its section on questions was compiled from letters 
received in recent years, and its appendix reprints 
the latest United States Copyright Law, and articles 
of the Universal Copyright Convention and the 
Berne Convention 


Libraries 


Commercial and Technical Libraries,’ already 
widely reviewed in British library periodicals, will 
serve to inform American librarians of the history 
and current British practice as observed by a public 
librarian of wide experience in the field. Written 
from an administrative standpoint, and with not 
too much attention to small details, its separate 
chapters cover not only history and principles, but 
floor plans and furnishings, staff, bookstock, and 
organization. A chapter on patents and trademarks 
will be of general reference interest 


Comparison of the earlier edition of Library As- 
sistance to Readers® with the second revised and 
enlarged edition reveals considerable expansion of 
this liberal interpretation of a library's responsi 
bilities to its readers. To part I, a short section on 
public information bureaus has been added to those 
covering buildings and departments, displays, signs, 
etc. Sections from part III on advisory work with 
readers have been extracted to form part of the new 
part IV, entitled ‘Reference Material,’ where brief 
lists and discussion, with British emphasis, cover 
maps and gazetteers, directories and annuals (prac 
tically the same as earlier edition), encyclopedias 
official publications, local collections, abstracts and 
indexes, and catalogs and bibliographies. The 
overview of current professional literature has been 
enlarged and brought up-to-date, thougn it is still 
far from exhaustive. It is profusely illustrated, and 
like Lamb, will be useful as a guide to British 
principles and practice 

When histories of individual libraries are written 
by persons with wide background, a sense of humor, 
and a good sense of style, the results are both a 
stimulating and informative source of American 
library history. Such is the Boston Public Library, 
a Centennial History,” by the director and librarian 
of the Boston Athenaeum, whose account of its ac- 
tivities and of the persons instrumental in its de 
velopment admirably illustrates his conclusion “that 
the noble granite building in Copley Square is not 
the Boston Public Library—that it is, rather, the 
heart and nerve center of a great system that extends 
to all corners of the city and that has, for a century, 
lived up to Ticknor’s hope for ‘an apparatus that 
shall carry the taste for reading as deep as possible 
into society.’ "’ It is a fascinating addition to the 
recent works on American public library history by 
Shera, Thompson, and Ditzion 


Directories, Biographical, 
Educational, etc. 


International Year Book and Statesmen's Who's 
Who*® (C.R.B. December 1955) in its fourth an 
nual edition has substantial revision of its articles 
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on USSR, on the Republic of Ireland, and on the 
Belgian Congo, all with the assistance of official 
sources in those countries. Other articles, e.g., on 
South Korea, have undergone revision. The section 
on miscellaneous international organizations and 
the biographical section have been enlarged. The 
Statistics vary as to year with various countries but 
chiefly cover the period between 1950 and 1955 
Five charts which illustrate the administrative or 
ganizations of the foreign offices of the five great 
powers are a new feature of this very useful year 


book 
Literary Market Place“ (C.R.B. November 


1955) follows the format of previous years, retain 
ing the convenient edge index. New information 
includes founding dates of publishing firms, a list 
of foundations, and a complete revision of the 
wholesalers, remainder dealers, and library binders 
section, giving a fuller description of each firm's 
activities and a classified list of their activities 

The Handbook of Private Schools™ (C.R.B., 
February 1955) in its 37th edition, gives up-to-date 
accounts of more than 2,000 leading United States 
schools, and for the first time contains nearly a 
hundred pages of introduction written by 26 private 
administrators, such 
topics as standards, curriculum, coeducation 
remedial programs. Sixteen small maps show ap 
proximate school locations and some of their neigh 
boring institutions. 


school these essays covering 


and 


Libraries, large and small, which have found 
The College Blue Book* a source of educational 
data since its initiation in 1923, will find the eighth 
edition, the first since 1953, more than twice the 
size of the seventh edition. Though Canada has 
been dropped from the main entry section, the part 
covering the United States is 44 pages longer and 
has added two more to the 49 categories of basi 
data, the street address and the number of students 
per faculty member, This tabulation of data as of 
June 1955 from “every institution of higher educa 
tion in the United States of America, regardless of 
membe rships in organizations federations or asso 
ciations;, regardless of professional recognition to 
religious affiliation; and regardless of approval or 
accreditation (or lack of it) by Federal, Regional 
State, Professional or other agencies,” includes more 
entries than the 7th edition, e.g., 150 more for Cali 
fornia Symbols are still used to indicate 
accreditation, etc. The section of articles and graphs 
has increased from 18 to 35 and differs somewhat 
in content. Following the main entry section are 
over 70 alphabetically arranged topical sections, of 
which nearly half are not found in the seventh edi 
tion, including accrediting, adult education, alumni, 
cooperative education, foundations, fraternities, 
Negro, personnel, vocations, women, etc. In these 
topical sections may be found a wide range of use 
ful information, from information on AAUW to 
a reprint of essentials for the training of medical 
record technicians. Since the arrangement is de 
signed to permit the greatest amount of informa 
tion in the shortest space, the volume should be 
used carefully, and it is well to instruct patrons in 
its use. A handy movable heading is supplied to 
be used with the tabulated data. Since the pub 
lisher “would be deeply grateful for suggestions to 
improve the value” of this guide a new 
edition isin preparation reference 
the opportunity to comment on its arrangement and 
presentation of data. One question arises: “Is an 
overall index needed?” What do you think? 


alone 


and since 


librarians have 




















A valuable addition to current foreign biographi- 
cal information in the English language is Who's 
Who in Germany,” whose 10,000 biographies and 
addresses of 2,300 organizations, follow the form 
of the earlier Who's Who in Austria. Material has 
been gathered from questionnaires and from other 
sources, which the publishers state “has resulted in 
certain inaccuracies and omissions.” But taking this 
into consideration, it is still a most useful source 
of information on the title, occupation, ancestors, 
education, career, awards, publications, and ad 
dresses of “significant personalities which represent 
the Federal Republic at home as well as abroad.” 


Nonprofit organizations of national scope are ar- 
ranged in six sections in the Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Associations.” These sections indicate the 
scope: 1) trade, business, agricultural, and govern 
mental; 2) scientific and engineering, 4) educa 
tional and social welfare; 4) health and medical; 
5) general; and 6) chambers of commerce. The 
first section is arranged by key word, which, for 
instance, will bring all associations concerned with 
buttons together. Wherever possible the address, 
chief paid official, staff, founding date, brief state 
ment of activities, and the formal name of the 
association ts given for each each. A detailed index 
under all key words allows for easy location of an 
individual organization. The first supplement will 
contain functional and topical listings; the second, 
labor unions and other additions and corrections 


Music and Drama 


Classical music, theater, poetry, speech, and other 
types of recordings are included in Record Ratings,” 
which gives a critical appraisal of each, based on 
summarized reviews in 28 important American and 
European periodicals. It is arranged in two main 
sections, the first being primarily discs of works by 
one composer, arranged alphabetically by composer, 
then alphabetically by the first title in the entry 
The second section, entitled “Composite Releases,” 
covers recordings of works by more than one com 
arranged alphabetically by manufacturer or 
label, then serially by number. A performer index 
is appended. This is a cumulation of the “Index of 
Record Reviews,” which first appeared in Music Li 
brary Association's Notes, and in an effort to pub 
lish an inexpensive volume it has been necessary to 
retain some inconsistencies due to the changes which 
have taken place in the index as it was developing 
Even with this, the rating symbols—excellent, ade 
quate, inadequate, etc.-which accompany each cita 
tion to a review, make it a handy ready reference 
as well as a bibliographical guide to reviews, cover 
ing the period from 1948 to December 1954, with 
some entries through June 1955, 


poser 


A mish-mash of miscellaneous information on the 
compositions, names of persons and places, and as 
pects of his lite will be found in the carelessly edited 
Beethoven Encyclopedia.” One evidence of careless 
editing is the omission of an alphabetical list of ab 
breviations, which makes it difficult and sometimes 
impossible to identify the bibliographical citations, 
e.g., Th-R., which does not appear in the brief list 
of “works extensively used,” but which is cited in 
half of the first 14 entries. Also lacking are suth 
cent see references, e.g., none for dress to refer to 
the article on appearance and dress, none for drink 
ing to refer to the article on eating and drinking 
Because of this, persons desiring information on 
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this great composer may prefer to use well indexed 
biographies and standard dictionaries of music 

The Kabuki Theatre of Japan™ reflects the au 
thor's two years of work in Tokyo in its analysis of 
actors’ techniques, the music and plays, and its his 
torical development. Line drawings illustrate the 
text and a glossary of Japanese terms and an index 
add to this important addition to our growing 
knowledge of the Japanese theater. 


Literature 


Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature, 
1945-1954 brings together in one volume the ten 
annual bibliographies originally published in Mod 
ern Philology, made easier to use by a cumulated 
author and subject index. A sequel to the volume 
covering the years 1932-1944, its arrangement is the 
same, material for each year being grouped under 
such categories as economic, political, religious, and 
social environment; movements of ideas and literary 
forms; and an introductory section of bibliograph 
ical material which serves as a bibliography of bib 
liographies in the field 

A new quotation book, the first of its kind, is 
A Treasury of Jewish Quotations.® Covering all as 
pects of life, both secular and religious, the 18,000 
aphorisms, maxims, proverbs, and themes are ar 
ranged alphabetically under more than 1,000 sub 
jects from ability to Zohar, with appended glossary 
and subject and author indexes. Since an estimated 
10,000 of the quotations have never before been 
published in English, a wide range of selections 
with sources cited, are now easily located. And the 
width of range is evident from those found unde: 
hope, tor example: “Hope deferred makes the heart 
sick. (Bible: Prov., 13.12)” and along with about 
20 others, “Many the hopes that have vanished 
after the ball. (C. K. Harris, ‘After the Ball 
1892.) 


Death and Taxes 


The Encyclopedia of Tax Procedures” is an im 
pressive compilation of 95 articles from many spe 
cialists, grouped under nine large topics, such as 
reorganizing the business, business management 
problems, making sales. Copious citation to cases 
and appended bibliographies accompany many of the 
articles. A detailed index is supplied. Designed to 
assist the lawyer, accountant, corporate fiscal officer 
and other adviser on business or financial matters 
it is too technical for the uninitiated, but a valuable 
source for business or law libraries, having behind 
it the authority of both compiler and publisher 


Science and Technology 


For thé do-it-yourself shelf, Buslt-ins You Can 
Make’ supplies clear diagrams, photographs, and 
instructions on materials and their assembling for 
built-ins for all parts of the house 

Vacationers who want to improve their shining 
hours in Florida will find Common Exotic Trees of 
South Florida*® a handsomely printed guide to the 
many tropical trees found in the southern half of 
the Florida peninsula, along with the Florida Keys 
Written by a former botany teacher, it gives pronun 
ciation, descriptions, illustrations, and Florida loca 
tions of commonly found trees, and serves as an 
identification manual for both professional and ama 
teur botanists 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


Some tributes from readers and writers: 


Mr. H. M. ToMLinson writes: “I wish the literary 
reviews were as lively as the LIBRARY REVIEW, 
and that the list appeared more often to cheer us with 
the news that books are not entirely under the critical 
eye of those who are always nervous when they see 


evidence of masculine activity.” 


Dr. E. A. SAVAGE, sometime Librarian of the Edin- 
burgh Public Libraries, writes: “An independent 
organ of well-informed comment and_ responsible 
criticism is a necessity in our calling. The LIBRARY 
REVIEW is just such an organ and without it librar- 
ianship would be much the poorer.” 


Mr. Joun L. NoLtan wrote of the Library Review: 
“A periodical of high standing and considerable gen 
eral interest. More literary and philosophical than 
technical and practical, it has no exact counterpart in 
this country. ... I don’t believe any literate librarian 
can afford to overlook this journal.” 


Subscriptions for the current year are now being taken 
Specimen copies will be sent on request 


$2.00 (cheque, money order or draft) per annum post free 


Address: 3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Displays for the Month 


election 
Mas 
on 
rain and knot 
elephant and 
iper 


OVER THE FENCE display was an 
feature at the Flint Library in North Reading 
ac husetts The 
cardboard 
in black 
donkey drawn on 
sort tusk teeth 
plain white paper. (The 
ymbol was seen wearing 


of Women Voter 


An 


fence was made in section 
with the wood 

India ink. The 
gray blotting | 
and eyes wet ut from 
day after election, the 
i black 
il politi 


sti ke rs 


home 


poster 
hole lone 
were with 
crayon 
los 


Ink crepe 


tic.) 


party 


The 


League ind lo 


cal party he adquarters provided literature 
and pins which patrons were free to tak 


from black 


candidates 


construction pape! 
party hgure 
Wash 


Small 


Dark 
photographs of 
were used in an election-year display at th 
burn University of Topeka, Kansas, library 
elephant and donkey cartoon figur he 
of the display board 


horses cut 


and ind 


botton 


carried ‘vote tor ens 


I'he big bear in the BEAR THESE IN MIND bulletin 
board at Caspar W. Sharples Junior High School, 
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d Gree 


was copied by a pupil 
n Giant Peas Here 
i book replaced the can of peas being 
bear in the ad. Background was lig 
letters of orange and brown 
and backing for book jacket 
with the brown heat 


Seattle, Washington 
adve rtisement 
cvet 

by the 
cork board 
ton paper 
to harmonize 


pe thoard was the mean 
the Great Neck, New 
DRAMA AND THEATRI 
draped with purpl 
a stage 


A 60” x 
matically presenting 
Library's 
tion The 
curtains drawn back a 


extensive 
board was 


from 


WHO-0-0 HAS READ THESE GOOD BOOK 
loween bulletin board at the State Street Ele: 
tary School library, Midland, Michigan, fe 
orange background, black paper pinned-on letter 
and a black construction-paper owl with chartr 


eyes, nose, and feet 


atur 
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SEND AVE 
WATENS 
LETTERS 





New book jackets figured prominently in an 
autumn leaf-decorated display board at Samuel 
Gompers Vocational and Technical High School 
the Bronx, New York 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


This cheerful ghost haunted the Davie Avenue 
Elementary School Library in Statesville, North 
Carolina, at Halloween. Made realistically of an 
old sheet with edges left raw, the ghost was on a 


black paper background with stark white letters 
spelling out the words TRICKS OR TREAT, Books of 


magic, ghost stories, and tall tales were displayed | 
es 

under it ss Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten's Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit “71.” 


MY NAME 


THIS LIBRARY IS HAUNTED BY GOOD BOOKS wa ADDRESS 
the caption for a Halloween display including book 
jackets, skeletons, bats, and black cats at the Ro CITY 
High School Library, Fremont, Ohio 








Adults 


we ype and Girls en 
IN SEARCH OF PAGOO Holling Clancy 


ADAM Holling @ An informative panorama 


of tide pool existence focused on the 











> > le engaging life story of a hermit crab 
Herbert Wendt from its microscopic beginning to 
Translated by James Cleugh full fledged maturity. /llustrated by the 

i 8 author and Lucille Webster Holling 
The story of man’s quest for his own Ages 8-14 $3.00 (Trade) 
origins dates back to the pre-Socrati: $3.75 (Guaranteed School and Library 
era, embraces over a dozen sciences and Binding) 


involves everyone from Aristotle to 


Avicenna, Spinoza, Buffon, Lyell, and SEA TREASURE. A 


so down to the Nobel Prize winners of 








our day. It considers, too, the inform Guide lo Collecting Shells. 
ing ideas which have stimulated the Kathleen Yerger Johnstone. 
quest and thus has overtones of social A stimulating introduction for the be 
history. Mr. Wendt has not only mas ginning conchologist, describing both 
tered all these difficulties but he has living and dead shells, when and where 
also portrayed the crochets, biasses to find them, how to identify, clean 
rivalries, domestic tragedies, forgeries label and preserve them. /llustrated by 
and sarcasms of his heroes. The result Rudolf Freund and René Martin 

is a richly informative, wonderfully Ages 11 up $4.00 





readable record of human inquiry.” 


| Virginia Kirkus SEE THE CIRCUS 
Book-of-the-Month Club H. A. Rey @ The gaiety and en ‘ 


chantment of the circus in a miniature 
flat fold-out book presenting a complete 
$6.50 illustrated act on each page. Aves 3-6 $1.00 


FOR STAGE « FOR STUDY « FOR READING ENJOYMENT 


A Distinctive Collection of 
—_—— , ‘ 
Worthwhile One-Act Plays 
Written by C. H. KEENEY 
Edited by Verne E. Powers 


ON STAGE TONIGHT 


Contains a variety of prize-win- 
ning plays, including “Once an 
Actor,” “Old Skin Flint,” “Pity the 
Poor Fish,” and “Major Milliron 
Reports.” 





Selection for August 



























4 KEENEY 


ON STAGE TONIGHT” 


Durably BOUND IN CLOTH. WMustrations and photographs 
4 ONE ACT PLAYS from actual performances. 128 pages. Colorful jacket 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 


per copy. Usual dis- 
count to libraries, etc. 


ORDER FROM ROW -- PETERSON ie DAY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


Reflections on Storytelling 


I WONDER IF THERE IS ANY MORE THRILLING 
SIGHT than a group of children under the spell 
of a storyteller, weaving her charm through a time 
less story well told! It is that is as neat 
to us as our public library branch and just as fre 
quent as the weekly storyhour rolls around 


a picture 


My own repertoire of stories is very limited and 
time as a librarian. Theretore, I 
to resort to the read-tell method, for I refuse 
to spoil someone else's fine style of expression by 
translating too freely into McGuire. I 
First by using as often as possible a 
chil 


has be en 


so 18 My school 


have 


compensate 
in two ways 
member of my commiuttee—a former 
dren's librarian hobby for 
storytelling. Then also our spring storytelling proj 
ect for 
well told stories to younger 
kindling of some sparks of interest that continue 
permanent hres 


parents 
whose years 
fifth-and-sixth graders results in a series of 
grades as well as the 
to smolder and sometimes become 
Virli 
is an example. She now has an extensive 
tion in her storytelling pack and has 
all of Dr. Suess Ludwig Bemelmans to 
memory 


who was one of my summer school helpers 
collec 
committed 
nearly and 

Ihe Storytelling Festival at Miami Beach 
sored by the Children’s Library Association 
thing of beauty, and only the children’s rapt faces 
In that rarified atmosphere 
adults to shed our shells of 


pon 
was a 
howevet 


were missing 


it was quite easy for us 
middle-aged drabness and radiate our inner feelings 
ot childlike joy 

Each day the to the memory 
Mary Gould 
and Ruth Sawyer 
stories included 


s were a tribute 
of a different master storyteller 
Davis, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
Durand. The librarians telling the 
some of the best in the field and represented many 
English, Negro and German. It 
good thing for the d 


stor 


origins Japanese 


audience that each day's 


Was a 
story fare ran a gamut from lighthearted humor to 
beauty, for 


too long on the high peak of ecstasy to which we 


tragi none of us could afford to rest 


were ofttimes transported 
agcles 
international told 
at the (nor 
too old!), and the happy way in which we all pene 
trated the 
Wolf and the 
ficant message at the 
tables of arbitration and barter 


One truth was especially manitest-—the 


storytelling. No 


festival was too young for the audience 


bond of tory 


barrier in the German-told 


Kids could 


dour figures about the political 


language 


Seven point a signi 


rhis spring for the first time I made use of this 
international language of storytelling by contacting 
a young graduate student from Japan and having 
him out to school to tell a Japanese folk story. He 
loved the children's 


re sponse 


warmth and cordiality of the 
and called to thank me for inviting him 
Childretr 
d items tor th 


School, Au 


Scho ind 
ideas a 
Elementar 


OCTOBER 1956 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


his is just the beginning, because a university has 
trom many ftoreign countries 
gates and it is my purpose to invite more of them 
to share their childhood store of tales with Casis 
pupils. I am sure that in the melting pot of Ameri 
can society all of us have parents on whom to draw 
international storytelling festival 


students within its 


for an 


“A Delicious Spoof 


Have you read Knight's Castle by Edward Eaget 
( Harcourt 1956)? It is sort of a sequel to Half 
Magi reviewer has described it as ‘a ce 
licious spoof.” Recalling the hilarious 
had Half Magic when it 
scarcely wait for the debut of 
Casis, (It didn't arrive until 
school. ) 

The opening chapter is a very discerning con 
mentary on parents and family reading and I should 
like te a few bits 


ind one 
time we all 

was new, I can 
Knight's Castle at 
after the lose of 


with 


quote 
an understanding p 
thout Mel 
hutet 


lalper wads 
ful and willing 
building a rabbit 
the swing from the 
wain't gor 
stull part of the 
elher quite nicely (though all | 
through the part that didn't) 
wing didn't fall a 


ugh he 


(rue), rabl 


wn till nearly 
j] 
f all, their father alway 
ur after dinner, even thougl 
read perfectly well f 
ometimes 


rédad 1 

they’ 
themsel ve 

led t i 
pelling to 

hear books like 
Scottish Chiefs, u 
ming all te womanly and 
Women and the Betsy-Tacy 
ither would complicate matters by al 
ways 1 ling to vead books like Five Children and 
It, which he said was great literature. And Ann 
igreed that, next to the Betsy-Tacy / A 

Roger enjoyed science-fiction books, t 
their father drew the line. He said they 
having bad dreams on purpose, and if | 
really have landed, he didn't want 

Roger called this Not-Taking-a-Realistic 


Ts practice 
because Roger wa 
yeomanly type and wanted 1 
White Company and The 
An) va Dect 
Little 


ment 


‘acer 

shoul it 
Attitude 
tu he n Roger would start pi 
a girl, and ye 
uld get really cross, and say there would 
f that in this house! ther said 
ust hou had been 
ldve 
uldn't believe 


And melime 
on Ann 


m er u 


because ‘he was unger, thei 
Their m 
Ann felt because she 
ind the 
he had endured worms u 
Whenever 


shared by 


he " ne 
he kneu 
i four ¢/ 


4 piri nce, 10¢ youngedt 


and what 4 
a new book comes along that in be 
hildren and adults with mutual enjoy 
contains distinctive pleasure 
a real find! Knight's Castle will cet 
oin this small but cherished company 


ment, but also 
for each, it 1s 


tainly 


some 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


How Will the Money Be Spent? 


N PREPARING THEIR STATE PLANS for the use of 

federal funds, Montana librarians polled the vari 
ous states as to what methods were being favored 
All states except Idaho, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Utah responded. Some states 
favored two or more methods simultaneously, or 
were in process of planning 

County libraries 

Regional libraries as state branches 
Regional libraries as multi-county units 
Allocation of funds to libraries 
Library service centers in regions 
Bookmobile service trom state library 
Library service by contract 
Union catalog at state library 
In process of developing plans 
No policy in development to date 


No rest 


Book Selection Policies 


County and regional libraries interested in estab 
definite book may 
find helpful suggestions in two recently adopted in 
Califorma. The Monterey County Free Library 
Salinas, now operates under a one-page statement 
listing five definite principles governing selections 
The second policy was approved by county super 
by the San Bernardino, California 

This two-page policy is more ex 
plicit, listing 16 reasons why “in general, books and 
other materials are excluded.’ When branches and 
stations request materials which will not be pur 
chased by the library, ‘reference is made to the num 
bered paragraphs found above in this book selection 
policy statement. This serves as a guide so that li 
brary users may better understand the principles on 
which books are both selected and rejected 

Copies of these book selection poli ies may be 
obtained by writing to these libraries 


lishing some selection poli ics 


visors for use 
County Library 


Branch Files Discarded 


Contrary to the practice observed in many county 
and regional libraries, the San Bernardino, Califor 
nia, County Library recently eliminated branch files 
rather than the stock location file. Branch files are 
actually shelflists of the holdings of held 
awency The location hile ts a complete card list of 
all materials owned by the library. Each time a 
book is sent to a field agency, the name or number 
of the field agency and the date sent are stamped on 
the location card and later cancelled when the mate 
rial is returned to headquarters 

As part of the new system, the library developed 
a snap-out request form in triplicate. Two copies of 
the request come into headquarters, and the branch 
keeps one COpy for a duplicate request file Accord 
ing to County Librarian Helen Luce 


cat h 


invited to send material on 
ibrary work to Mrs 


librarians are 
county, and regional 


Alabama 


* Extension 
rural, state 
Schenk at Summerdale 
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We find the new system saves a great deal of time 
as we knew it would from the studies we made in 
preparation for making the change. Since we started 
so recently we cannot say as yet how much we will 
miss having the branch files. Because of our large 
volume of requests we felt it necessary to keep the 
stock location file. 


New Service Organized 


A new service which should be of particular in 
terest to librarians of larger units has been organ 
ized by Helen T. Geer, formerly ALA headquarters 
librarian. Miss Geer has announced that The Li 
brary Mart will provide a service for |-brarians and 
manufacturers by exhibiting library equipment and 
supplies at various library conferences, similar to the 
Combined Book Exhibit. Miss Geer is also build 
ing up a central information file and would appre 
ciate receiving information on items which librat 
ians have found useful or suggestions and ideas for 
needed products 

Larger unit library systems often have special 
needs, so librarians are urged to write Miss Geer at 
The Library Mart, 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Suite 528, Chicago 1, Illinois. If the information is 
in the central file, it will be sent gratis; if not, and 
it becomes necessary to write letters or do research 
on the problem in order to find the correct answer 
a fee of $5 will be charged to cover expenses. Miss 
Geer is also available as an equipment and building 
consultant on a fee basis. 


A Visual Manual 


Ihe Los Angeles County Public Library will di 
vote a series of in-service training meetings to li 
brary procedures this fall, featuring visual as well a 
oral explanations, all because of a personal interest 
which Margretta Marshall, branch supervisor, pur 
sued last year. She photographed scenes in different 
branches showing routines the branch librarian per 
forms countless times a day in carrying out instru 
tions in the branch manual. The films illustrate both 
the right and the wrong way, and the 
awkward way, being in reality a visual 
Only hands are used in many of the films 
the film shows librarian and patron 


easy and tl 
manual 
In other 


Those Bobbsey Twins 


never-ending “demand''( 7) for 
the Nancy Drew, Rover Boys, Bobbsey Twins, Ton 
Swift, and other series books, we would like to call 
attention to the article History of the Bobbsey 
Twins,” by Janie Smith, children's librarian of th 
Charleston, South Carolina, Free Library. The ar 
ticle was published in the South Carolina Libray 
Bulletin, May 1956, and is based on one which ay 
peared in Fortune magazine, April 1934. Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of the Bobbsey Twins, wrot 
under more than a hundred pseudonyms. He had 
over 800 books to his credit with production on an 


Because of the 


(Continued on page 207) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 








News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Indexing Triumph Supplemented 


W" N THE FOUNDATION VOLUME of an index 
is called in indexing triump/ 

(Frances Neel Cheney) and an essential book 
in public, ind ¢ libraries” (Li 
brary Journal), a supplement would seem appro 
priate. And this is what the H. W. Wilson Com 
pany has just provided for the widely praised 
SHORT STORY INDEX 

years 1950-1954, the new supple 

author, and title makes it 
possible to locate 9,575 stories in 549 colle 
This is in addition to the 4,420 collections (pub 
lished 1949 or earlier) which can be 
(sold on the 


j} 
high school lege 


comprehensive 


Covering the 
ment's subject index 


tions 


located in the 


foundation volume service basis) 


In style,” say the editors, the new supplement 
follows the pattern set up by the com 
pilers for the basic volume but with 
which the publishers hope will represent 
improvements 

Ches« 

(1) substitution of 
former ¢ 

(2) the 
tries only 
with conventional capitalization 

(3) the addition of a directory of publishers 
following the “List of Collections Indexed 

It i hope 1 that the next supplement covering 
the years 1955-1959, will be published in the fall 
ot 1960 


basically 
certain 
changes 


hanges consist of 


larger S-point type 

point 
use of all-capital letters for subject en 
authors 


names are given in boldface 





DorotHy CHARLES 


July 11, 1906—September 1956 


It is our sad duty to report the death of Dorothy 
Charle editor of INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS and president of the 


American Library Ass Division of Cata 
loging and Classification / 


former 
Ociation § 
who was snatched away 
at the height of her powers on September 
after an illness of three 

[he personal bereavement felt by her colleagues 
the loss to The Wilson Company and to American 
librarianship, bespeak her rich, warm personality 
and the scholarship, integrity, and 
which she brought to her work and 
activities 

Dorothy Charles was born in Wichita 
on July 11, 1906. She received an A.B 
State Teachers College 1927. and an 


from us 


2. 1956 month 


enthusiasm 


outside 


Kan aS 
lowa 
from 


trom 


A.M 


OCTOBER 1956 


the University of Michigan, 1931. Her career in 
cluded cataloging positions in the public libraries 
of Milwaukee and Wilkes-Barre, the Indiana Stat 
Library, and the University of Southern California 
She served on the 
Southern Calitornia 
ot Denver 


faculties of the University of 
(1947-1939). the University 
Library School (summer 1948), the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi 
cago (1944-1946), and the School of Library Serv 
ice of Columbia University (1955-1956). She con 
tributed to professional library periodical A 
ALA delegate she attended the conference of the 
Library Association in London, 1950 

From 1939 to 1942 Miss Charles was editor of 
the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, and in 1946 she 
returned to The Wilson Company as editor of the 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS 
the position which she held until her death. In the 
American Library Association she held a number 
of ofh including that of Council Member, from 
1951 to and president of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, 1954-1954. She was 

sident of the New York Regional Catalogers and 

ers Group, 1950-1951 


1955 


personality of Dorothy Charles was a blend 
reat and lovable qualities. She perceived and 
best in all who came within her orbit 

er staff 
mn. Her patience 


he wa 


members, who gave her their 


and tact were untail 
never too busy to discuss the pet 
or professional problems of the many who 
» her, drawn by the magnet of her sympathy 
A flexible and receptive 


clarity of 


" ind 
thought and high 
plendid 


erstanding 


cout le with great 
Standard of achievement made her i 


teacher and a leader in all her undertaking 


Mi: Charl 
UNICEF (United 


loved children and contributed to 
Nations Children Fund), to 
r fellow workers sent a gift in her n 


which | 

Funeral services and 
Cedar Fall lowa 
Epi cot il Church 
rector, R Richard Gary, a 


emory 
interment took place in 
A memorial service at St. Mary's 
New York, was conducted by the 
cousin of Miss Charles 


Doris Dart 
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Key Area 


The sensitive issues surrounding the MIDDLE 
EAST IN THE COLD WAR are patiently ex- 
amined, as well as their causes, in the newest Ref 
erence Shelf volume, edited by Grant S. McClellan 


Collected here are reprints of the best analytical 
articles in the New York Times, Middle Eastern 
Aff air The Reporter, United States Neu ind 
World Report, Foreign Policy Bulletin, and other 
reliable sources. Writers like Hanson Baldwin, 
Moshe Sharett, C. L. Sulzberger, James Reston, 
Dana Schmidt explain the diplomatic problems 
stemming from the Suez, the rise of Arabian na- 
tionalism, Soviet Russia's growing influence, the 
Arab-Israeli conflicts, and the “key issue’ of oil 

Special attention is given to Egypt's Aswan Dam 
project. Says Osgood Caruthers 


If the current annual income of the Suez Canal 
estimated ut about $100 million 
be diverted entirely to Colonel Na 
sing the Nile, 
just manage ti 
lo her 


were lo 
er's vast dream 
experts helieve Egypt could 
scrdpe through 
economy 


of harne 
withoul t mH 
damage 

These estimates must, however, remain on a 
purely hypothetical basis. What would happen t 
the present high standard of maintenance on thi 
vital international shipping lane would be a mat 


fer of serious concern 


Caruthers goes on to say that experts question 
Egypt's ability, even under the 
to finance the Aswan Dam without enormous sacri 
fice, and “is Egypt's ability te 
ambitious industriali ation dre im anda maintain i 
through the long period of 
created doubts in London and 


best circumstances 
control her 


table povernmenl 
austerity that has 
Washington 

Other titles in the 1956 Reference Shelf Series 
available separately or on subscription, are IM 
MIGRATION AND THE U. §S JUVENILI 
DELINQUENCY, COMMUNITY PLANNING 
rr GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER, and 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 


1955-1956 


New 


Annuals 


Among the new annuals now available ar 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX, April 1955-March 
1956 170 periodicals in the social 
sciences and humanities 

ABRIDGED READERS 
May 1956-—a popular guide to some 
designed to provide schools and small public li 
braries with an indexing service tailored to their 


guide to some 


GUIDI June 1954 
56 Magazine 


special needs 


Visitors 


Recent guests of The Wilson Company have 
cluded 

Maria Sofia Gamerra 
Information Library in Rome 

Dorothea A. Flaherty 
Peri di als 

Ellen Peters, superintendent of cataloging, Dor 
othy B. Hughes, assistant superintendent of cata 
loging, Miss Gaines, cataloger of juvenile books 
all from the circulation department of the New 
York Public Library 


head of the United States 
Italy 


editor 


Index / Les ‘i 
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New Editor 


The Wilson 
has announced appointment 
of Florence M. Hopkins as 
the new editor of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE, Miss Hoy 
kins comes to the Wilson 
staff following service as h 
nancial librarian for the 
Prudential Insurance Com 
pany's bond department 


Company 


Following graduation 
from the Western College 
for Women and teachers 
training at Butler Univer 

sity, she began her library work as a general 
assistant at the Crawfordsville, Indiana, Public Li 
brary, where she worked between attendance at 
Columbia University School of Library Service sun 


mer sessions. After receiving her degree in library 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICA! 
LITERATURE, On the service basis 


PLANNING. Herbert L. Mar 
Ir.. ed. Reference Shelf Series, Vol 
No. 4. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles for $8 (U.S. and Canada; $10 for 
eign); separate titles, $2 each 


COMMUNITY 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER. Wa 
ter M. Daniels, ed. Reference Shel 
Series, Vol. 28, No. 5 Subscription 
price, 6 different titles for $8 (U.S. and 
Canada; $10 foreign), separate titles 


t 
cach 


IMMIGRATION AND THE U. S. Poyntz Tyler 
ed. Reference Shelf Series, Vol 
No. 1. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles for $8 (U. S. and Canada; $1 
foreign); separate titles, $2 each 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. On the serv! 


basis 


JUVENILE DeLINQUENCY. Grant S 
lan, ed 
No 2 
titles for $8 


foreign); separate titles 


THe Mippte East iN THE CoLtp Wal! 
Grant S. McClellan, ed. Reference She 
Series, Vol. 28, No. 6 Subs riptio 
price, 6 different titles for $8 (U.S. an 
Canada; $10 foreign); separate title 
$2 each 


McCle! 
Reference Shelf Series, Vol. 2 
Subscription price, 6 differen 
(U. S. and Canada; $! 
$2 each 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1955-1956. A. Craig Baird, ed. Refer 
ence Shelf Series, Vol. 28, No. 3. Sul 
scription price, 6 different titles for $ 
(U. S. and Canada; $10 foreign) 
rate titles, $2 each 


sepa 


SUPPLEMENT 195 
Cook and Estelle A 


SHort STory INDEX 
1954. Dorothy E 
Fidell, eds. $5 
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science, she became cataloger and part-time order 
librarian at Purdue University Library. Subse 
quently, she was cataloger at the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, in Cincinnati, and 
cataloger and reference assistant at the Bankers 
Trust Company library in New York. Her next 
Middlebury Col 
languages 


Thiel 


position—as head cataloger at the 
lege library—involved cataloging in five 
It was followed by the post of librarian at 
College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 

Miss Hoy kins is treasurer of the catalogers se 
tion of the New Jersey Library Association 


In Memoriam 


The Wilson Company has been saddened by the 
death following an tllness of several months, of 
Ralph Fried, who had been elevator operator for 
four years. Mr. Fried died on August 
of sixty-seven 


at the age 


Statt 


Wilson Company President Howard Haycraft re 
meetings of the Forest 
trustees of the 


Pre SS 


Lake 


cently has attended 

board of directors and of the 

Placid Education Foundation 
Chief of Indexing Services 

appointed 1956-1957 

Library Association 


Edwin B. Colburn 
chairman of the 
Board on Bibliog 


has been 
American 
raphy 


s 68 
FOR EXTENSION 


(Continued from page 
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204) 


assemblyline basis. He employed hack writers to 
whom he would give a three page typewritten outine 
in which the time elements, name of characters, their 
fortunes, and destinies logically arranged 
These hacks were given from a week to a month to 
enlarge the outline a book. Upon completing 
the job, the writer was given from $50 to $ 
since the hirelings 
were merely cogs in a machine. Franklin Mathiews 
then librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, pro 
tested vigorously agains’ these books in an article 
entitled “Blowing Out the Boy's Brains 

One of the most valuable , Ai 
smnaeinalion Story t A limtlale 
and conserve this noble faculty Sy overstimulation 
the cheaper sort (of books) debauch and vitiate, a 
ind body ave debauched and vitiated |} troms 


were 


into 


sO, re 


leasing all claims to ownershy 


bra? 
drink 

Librarians who need ammunition to defend their 
book buying poli ics against recurring demands for 
series book 


well to distribute widely 


from branches and stations would do 
copies of Mi Smith's 


article 


Bookmobile Cost Accounting 


Minnie J. Little, chairman of the ALA special 
committee on Bookmobile Cost Accounting, is to 
in this chairmanship to study annual re 
bookmobile cost accounting forms for 
much as pos ible about 

book 
report 
ontinu 


continuc 
turns on the 
the purpose of learning as 
the costs and practices in the 
mobiles by the many libraries which will be 
ing. Those interested in taking part in th 
ing project may write Mrs. Little at King County 
Public Library, 1100 East Union, Seattle 


Washington 


operation of 





REVISED REFERENCE BOOKS 


OFFICE SHORT 
CUTS: In continuou 
demand by students 
teachers, office 
ers and manageme! 
since 1952 
‘Best business book 
I've read in 22 years 
of teaching" 
says Chicago Instruc 
tor 
Revised collection of 
tips from America 
busine mer ind 
women contains 80% new material, Edited 
by Magi Maxwell, author PROMINEN' 
AMERICANS ON BUSINESS 
RINGLOX EDITION $1.98 
REAL NEW BOOKS Box 1432W GPO N.Y. 1 


work 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in city of 100,000 


school degree, five years ex perience 


Librar 
Apply to Librarian, Free 


Bedford Ma 


State 


Publi 


alary expected 


Library, New 











LIBRARIAN. Children vorh 
library 


$4,000 


JUNIOR 
$ year ol college plus | ycal 7 
(without 
$180; 


Salary, experience ) 


increments maximum, $4,720; 
yei of 
children, 


Vernon 


experience i worl 


acceptable ) 
$4,460 


salary 


Library 


beginning 


(N.Y.) Public 


with 


Mount 








t 
‘ 


LIBRARIAN for | 


105,000 population (H; 


Operating 


REGIONAL 1 
regio} ervinyz 
and Upshur Counties) « 
West Virginia 


program 


ifrison 

with 
Library Commission in dem 
service started tl 
Pionees be »*kim 


employed by 


Gserstenslayget 
tall members ‘ 
bookmobile librari 


use on bookmobile | 


onal librarian 


collecttot 


VcT ler) and clerk 


of 20.000 bool fi 


libraries in Buckhannon and Clarksbu 
their « hook collection and tall ’ 
tion open January 1, 1957. Beg 

$4,200 .ppl Mr. Robert Coftindaffes 
Upshur Rey Librar 


mining il 


dent, Harrison ional 


Salet \ Virginia 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


biochemical lib 
Dutu u 


research 








mical and 


9000 volume 

maintaining 
files Must have 
| 


l typing ability or 


Address Director of Research 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 











HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


The ALA announces its new Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. (see page 150) 


McClurg announces its 1956 classified list of juve- 
nile and teen age books. (see page | 36) 


SLA has published a revised Handbook of Com- 
mercial, Financial, and Information Services. (see 
pege 192) 

Library Review appeals for new subscriptions. (see 
pege 199) 


This issue is filled with announcements of new 
juveniles by the country's most reputable publishers. 
Tell them, when ordering, that you saw their ad in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Introduction to 
ESPERANTO 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
3rd Edition. ©* Price $2 
Sent on 5 days exam. FREE. 

Box 792 Placerville, Calif. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 








We can supply many 


° U T- fe) F- P R i N T out-of-print titles from 
BOOKS | & evens ee 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. th é ‘ 


The World's Leading others through our em- 
International B llers clent search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 











VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


we 


j 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS ACT, 


ft \ 10 


PHOTO BOOK CATALOG 


Listing almost 600 titles! 40 Different subjects! 

New edition! —One catalog lists every photo 

book availabie, Cross indexed by subject, title, 

author. Many Illustrations. Covers entire photo 

field. Many titles unavailable elsewhere. 
Write for on your letterhead 


AMPHOTO, 33 W. 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 








Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 

American Librarians’ Agency 

American Library Association 

American Photographic Book Pub. Co., Inc. 
Avalon Books 

Barnes & Noble 

Benefic Press (New division of Beckley-Cardy) 
Bennett Co., Inc. Charles A. 
Borden Company, The 
Britannica Junior 

Broadman Press 

Bro-Dart Industries 

Bruce Publishing Co. 
Christopher Publishing House 
Collier & Son Corp., P. F. 
Compton & Co., F. E. 
Crowell Co., Thomas Y. 


Demco Library Supplies 


123, 126 & 


Encyclopedia Americana 
Esperanto 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
Free Offers Service 
Gaylord Bros. 

Grolier Society 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hastings House, Inc. 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Holt & Co., Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Huntting, H. R. Co. 
Kenedy & Sons, P. J. 
Knopf, Alfred A. 


Leslie Creations 

Library Review 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Long's College Book Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 
Macmillan Co. 

Macrae Smith Co. 

Marador Corp. 

McClurg & Co., A. C. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Mitten's Display Letters 
National Council of Churches 
Nelson & Sons, Thomas 
Oxford Book Co., Inc. 
Oxford University Press, Inc. 


100 & 


Pageant Press, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Real New Books 

Retail Bookseller 

Revell Co., Fleming H. 
Row-Peterson Plays 

Seven Bookhunters 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Special Libraries Association 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

Sturgis Library Products, Inc. 
Vanguard Press 

Viking Press 

Vital Speeches of the Day 
Warne & Co., Inc. Frederick 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
Watts, Inc. Franklin 
Whittlesey House 

World Book Encyclopedia 
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Goldlen Books 


for srowing minds 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


Golden Books —the most popular children’s books in America — continue t 
add to their long list of educational titles. To meet the need of teachers and 





librarians for permanent editions, they are available in the handsome, extra 


durable Goldencraft Library Binding. The smaller books are bound in colorful 
soil-resistant cloth; the larger ones in buckram. Covers are mounted on heavy 


binder’s board, and Singer or McKain sewed. 


LIFE'S The World We Live In. Junior Edi- The Golden Dictionary. By Ellen Wale 

tion. By Lincoln Barnett Adapted by Jane Walp: le. Define 1030 words. 1500 picture 

Werner Watson The story of our planet in color by Gertrude Elliott. Grade 2-4 

from its beginnings: its climate, geological $3.20 (net $2.39) 

history, plant and animal life, the constella 

tions that surround it. 150 color painting The Courtis-Watters Illustrated Dictionary. 

maps, photographs. (8 x 11). Grades 5-9 By Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watter 

Price $6.65 (net $4.99) 2100 full-color pictures by Beth and Joe 
Krush. 7500 definitions. Words selected 

The Iliad and the Odyssey. Adapted for foams: standacd tints sal sclical laa, Oi 


children by Jane Werner Watson. Breath vised. Grades 4-8. $6.65 (net $4.99) 


tuking color pictures by the Provensens 


Grades 4-8. $5.32 (net $3.99) WALT DISNEY'S TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES. 


The Golden Treasury of Natural History. Based on full-length Disney films in the 


By Bertha Morris Parker. A nature library widely acclaimed nature series. By Jane 
in one volume, with more than 500 striking, Werner, Grades 5-9. Each, $4.00 (net $2.99) 
accurate color plates Grades 448. $6.65 THE LIVING DESERT VANISHING PRAIRIE 
(net $4.99) 

LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS that answer the 
Golden Book of Science. An Introduction factual questions children always ask. Each, 
to Earth, Sea, the Air, Plants, Animals, Man $1.04 (net 
and His Inventions By Bertha M Parker 
Color pictures by Harry A. MeNaught 
Grades 4-8. $5.32 (net $3.99) 


ite) 
MY LITTLE COLDEN BOOK ABOUT THE SKY; 
MY LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK ABOUT TRAVEL; 
OUR worto; Houses; Many others 
Golden Book of Astronomy. 4A Child's In 
troduction to the Wonders of Space By Ruse FUN-TO-LEARN GOLDEN BOOKS interest 
Wyler and Gerald Ames. Hundreds of huge 4nd aid the reading growth of the young 
pictures in color by John Polgreen. Grade chool child. Grades 2-5, Each, $2.25 (net 
9. $5.32 (net $3.99) $1.69) 

WORDS SCHOOL DAYS STORIES 
The Golden Geography. A Child's Intro NUMBERS DICTIONARY POEMS 
duction to the World. By Elsa Jane Werner 


With brilliant color pietures by Corneliu 
GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES. Concise. factu 
DeWitt. Grades 4.8. $5.32 (net $3.99) ' fect 


90000000000000000000 


al book llustrated in color on every page 
The Golden History of the World. 4 Child's Grades 3 and up. Each $1.95 (net $1.49) 
Introduction to Ancient and Modern Times BIRDS TREES SELASHOKES 
By Jane Werner Watson. With 300 luminous FISHES MAMMALS STARS 
full-color illustrations by Cornelius DeWitt FLOWERS REPTILES AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
Grades 4-8. $6.65 (net $4.99) INSECTS AMPHIBIANS 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 


Poo 6080000000000 


pOoOOoOgog oe ogOgCogaogogagagaegoogogdgoeoeeooedoooooaoogo0o0dd 





Picturebooks 





THE USEFUL DRAGON 
OF SAM LING TOY 
By Glen Dines. Bright 
pictures tell the story of a tiny 
that grows into a large drag 


hd $2.25 loth 


THE LITTLE MERMAID 
WHO COULD NOT SING 
By Louis Slobodkin. A story of th 
litle mermaids who attended B 
Rocks School in the great Southerr 
Sea bds. $2.2 loth $ 


UP THE TRAIL AND DOWN 
THE STREET 
By Frank Jupo. Six boys 
rate eras of time see a wilderne 
become a thoroughfare f 
markets hbds. $ 


THE RUNAWAYS 
By Berta and Elmer Hader. [hi 
small animals of the w ils are cl 
from their homes the gianc | 
dozer hd ‘ 


A 


dy re, 


a a atk. S| + a ns ed 
“ . a ia \ « ar - 


Ages 8-12 


BENJAMIN LUCKY 
By Miriam E. Mason. ///ustrated / 
Vee Guthrie. Benjamin Apple tric 
hard to please his | teacher at 


Pepperhash School s 


THE HORSE OF HURRICANE HILL 

By C. W. Anderson. Drauss b 
the author. A thoroughbred t ga 
early fame as a 


his y ung owner s 


LANTERN IN THE VALLEY 
By Faye C. Griffis. / trated 
Vera Bock. The 
peasant family 


; 


and ten 


> 


Ages 12 and up 





THE SCIMITAR OF SALADIN 
By Elgin Groseclose. An American 
eee nvolved s modern 
lorful 


$ 


DEAR STEPMOTHER 
By Adéle de Leeuw and Marjorie 
Paradis. After traveling extensively 
with her r father, ¢ ¢lia finds 


har 
Ang 


Macmillan Books 
for Fall, 1956 


Ages 10-14 





STAR FOR A COMPASS 
By D. S. Halacy, Jr. The : 
ing man who stowed awa 


father funapoat 


HORSES FOR THE GENERAL 
By Erick Berry. Lem Devries was 
too short to enlist in General Wash 
ngtor army, but found adventure 

and cx rement aS a Ccivillaf aide 

Dd. 

THE LAST BATTLE 

By C. S. Lewis. I//ustrated by Paul 
Bayne This 
of the distinguished series about 


f Narnia $. 


is the seventh and 
agic land 


THE HELICOPTER BOOK 
By Henry B. Lent. Illustrated with 
The whole stor f heli 


The Macmillan Co mpan ¥ 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


i Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 
Brinkiey. Don’t Go Near the Water .........c0cccccccccvccceess 137 
RN SENOS 6. sd conned s cnneodbewedade ss cibevebens 121 
ED. 5 6 0 c's ops ob 00 G5eCaR Tak ank ob cabin case 91 
CR MEMES bi d's 000 co abdecdaweaieeheseesscukes 76 
EI, ee ED gan. cv ccdénatbsanedbonsiecaabises 68 
OOG, TGE TOE <0-0.0 ccc cc ccccevbeatanpasonaestdesas nh 46 
ee PTET OPEL TET eo ee Re ee 46 
CONT FES GE IE on voc iccvesvicccsdaaeasatbinddieensacs 45 
SOOM, - TE AE iF isis co oc cncace cb xebeekotas vb sdtaensver’ is 23 
Dé Vaizs. Comfort Me With Apples ........0.66-ccceececcceeess 13 
NONFICTION 
Donovan. Eisenhower: the Inside Story .........-.+sseeeeseceecs 97 
SON, I TEE 0.0 6500.0 st cbeine sd ebecdedets Same uekce 52 
REST, Dee Fe GED ins ccvcbbbobiccccceveddbcentewece 49 
DAREN, TAGE CUR 6 bbb-c co cd abn bcesedciocectsensseetecsse 37 
ALEXANDER. Arthritis and Common Sense ...........00eseeeeeeees 36 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year .........0cceececeesees 35 
RA A ee NED a din 6 is crcuin e403 Hkenes vas ed baebvadwos 34 
Overstrest. The Mind Goes Forth .........:cccececeececvvcccce 34 
Bernstein. Search for Bridey Murphy ............+.eeeeeeeeees 30 


DEAN: SED 3. 6.05 Fo ccc ceansd copevadoe dcccdsonahieepissene 25 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 








July and August. 


Readers’ Choice of Current Books is « list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 





FICTION 


BARKER, DUDLEY 
This Green and Pleasant Land. Holt 1956 
320 $3.95 
«gig a powerful, self-made 
meee a mammoth steel mill at a 
quiet — Fishing vil where Squire Mel- 
moth's family had resi for centuries, Mel- 
moth bitterly resents and resists the intrusion. 
The conflict is complicated by troublemaking 
and sabotage by communists . . . Further com- 
plications ensue when Melmoth’ s daughter mas- 
ries Gazzard’s son.” Library journal 


BreAN, HERBERT 
A Matter of Fact. Morrow 1956 245p 
$3.50 

The arrest of Harry Derby, a known crimi- 
nal, on a charge of murder, was a matter of 
pride to Ryan, the ae pene who help. 
to bring him in. But it became a matter of 
when, after Derby's conviction on the char, ic 
first degree murder, Ryan discovered that 
could not possibly have committed the crime. 
This is the story of Ryan's search for the real 
criminal. (Publisher) 


HirAOKA, KIMITAKE 
Sound of Waves, by Yukio Mishima 
ipeend, tr Meredith Weatherby; 
wings by Yoshinori Kinoshita. 
Knopf 1956 182p illus $3 
Awarded the Shinchosha Literary prize, 


1954 

The “ of a Japanese fisherman's love 
for the da of the wealthiest man on the 
small island where he lives.” Publishers’ weekly 


LANCASTER, BRUCE 
Roll Shenandoah. Little 1956 316p maps 
$3.95 

It was July, fm In the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Vir there would shortly oes a 
struggle could give the advantage in the 
Civil War to either side. As seen through the 
eyes of Ellery Starr, a war correspondent, this 


under the 
won that 


is the story of how the Union troo 
leadership of General Philip Sheri 
advantage. (Publisher) 


LININGTON, ELIZABETH 
The Long Watch; a novel. Viking 1956 
377p $3.95 

Set in New York oe, during the Revolu- 
tion this is the sto ames Bethune, a run- 
away orphan who * Tend) his lifework at sixteen 
when he became clerk to MacDonald, editor of 
the ‘New York Courier.’ Their mutual, inarticu- 
late devotion, and their passionate belief in free- 
dom of information are two aspects of a . . 
tale rounded out by the love story of shy Bethune 
and lovable Margaret Thurstan.” Bkl, 


MEAGHER, JOSEPH WILLIAM 
Tenement of Dreams; a novel of 1915. 
Little 1956 304p $3.75 

The story of an oddly assorted group of 
people in New York City forty years ago. They 
were Chri Bole, a penniless, young com- 
poser; Rhoda Flanders, the girl he loved; Jessica 
Bantling, the miserly owner of the tenement in 
which these three lived; Josiah, Jessica's wealthy, 
blind brother; and, Falconer, Josiah's a ape. The 
oe is concerned with the effect o Jessica's 


(retiones upon the lives of these people. 
isher 


oe RUTH 
Speak to the Winds. Morrow. 1956 309p 
$3.50 
“Back in 1855, two Yankees discovered a 
fortune in granite on an island off the coast of 
Maine, Ansel Gilman and Gilbert MacKechnie 
. - brought their families and workmen to Chin 


Island, built a dock, roads, and a town... This 
is the story of what happened through three 
generations to the Gilmans, the Mac hnies, 


and the other families who made the town.” 
Literary Guild 


O’HarA, JOHN 
Family Party. Random House 1956 64p 
$1.95 
At a testimonial dinner in honor of Dr 
Samuel Merritt of Lyons, Pennsylvania, the prin- 
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O’HaRA, JoHN—Continued 
= tells “of Sam's and early 
en Fo years of service as doc- 
fae 2 Login Neeaggamyabe dt 
bies and 


tnoxpcely revels tbe rth sb 

about Sam’ ae 
of a hospital.” Kid ’ 
RirNner, ANN KATHERINE (GILLILAND) 


Sn 
‘ 

r 

e 


1956 459p $3.95 
‘based on a colorful episode in 


the eeeipentat ive, aes, & & Oe 
story Mercer who migrated from 
New England to in 1865, as prospective 
brides for the men of the all but womanless 


Heh 
Egos 
i 
ie 
se 22 
aifie 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Barnes, Eric WOLLENCOTT 
sa Maat fo Pg ro 


by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
es 367, illus $5 
The life story of “ Sheldon whose 


career as a playwright skyrocketed carly and 
whose life as an invalid, crippled by arthritis, 


blind and brought him a world of loyal 
and loving  eiiiee . when illness struck 


BORLAND, HAL GLEN 
High, Wide and Lonesome. Lippincott 
1956 ca $3.75 
The story of the author's boyhood on the 
of eastern Colorado where his family 
in 1909 when he was nine years 
. There were few and many c 
Hal found yr to interest him in the birds, 
jon dary and the seasons, It was a 
life for the family in that dry, short-grass 
aad until they gained theit 


BURNS, ES MACGREGOR 
nate a the Lion and the Fox. Harcourt 
1956 55 


illus $5.75 
A 
treats political context 
acted.” Preface 


Miele 


of Franklin D. 
on the man, but 
in which he 


West, Thomas Hart Benton, 1782-1858. 
Little 1956 517p front $6 
“Thomas Hart Benton, first Senator from 
Missouri ;and defender of hard money currency 
against the National was an important 
ical figure of his day. He was a friend or 
‘oe of Lincoln, Webster, 


, Calhoun, Jackson, 
Van Buren, and Douglas.” Huntting — 


Ervine, St JOHN GREER 
Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and 
Friends. Morrow 1956 roe $7.50 
This is Shaw himself as he to a 
friend of more than forty years 
matist and critic in his own ri 
into Shaw's f tells of his love 
affairs and of successful marriage, probes 
into the ae ey side of Shaw’s nature, yeahs 
th his tical convictions, and discusses criti- 
ae tas of Shaw’s plays. (Publisher) 


GREEN, CONSTANCE Winsor (McLAuGH- 


and the Birth of American 
“ee bh Little 1956 215p (Library 
a rnp $3.50 


Whitney shows how 


“theo A aphne. cotton gin and his use of the inter- 
c parts method in the manufacture of 
m the . . . inventor was of paramount im 


KLOSE, VIRGINIA TAYLOR 
Call Me Mother; illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. 
Dodd 1956 243p illus $3.50 
The author's “amusing account of her life 
fom convent aeae eee school "store pat 
pon le pre 2 career as writer, radio oroughly 


caster. . . wife of a New You siemiios 
executive and mother of four sons and two 


Komrorr, MANUEL 
Mozart; decorations by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf 1956 171p illus $3 
“Komroff's bi of the great musician 


the child and the grown man. 

then sums up the great contribution to the 

- of music made by this genius.” 
PuGH, MARSHALL 


Frogman, Commander Crabb’s Story. 
Scribner 1956 208p illus maps $3.50 


“In April, 1956, British frogman Crabb 
ere Portsmouth Har- 
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Winpsor, WALLIs (WARFIELD) DUCHESS 
OF 
The Heart Has Its Reasons: the memoirs 
of the Duchess of Windsor. McKay 
1956 372p illus $5 
This autobiography tells of Wallis War- 
field's childhood in Baltimore, her schooling at 
Arundell and Oldfields, her debut, and her two 
ill-fated marriages, first to Earl Winfield Spen- 
cer, and later to Ernest Simpson. There follows 
a oe aaeing Se oe Pee © 
Wales, their marriage the years since then. 


) 
Parts of this book have appeared serially 
in “McCall's magazine” with title: Autobiogra- 
phy of the Duchess of Windsor 


ADVENTURE 


Brown, DONALD CLAYTON 
Journey from the Arctic. Knopf 1956 
(1954, 230p illus map $4.50 

First published in England, 1954 

An account of a six-months journey by 
horseback in winter, taken by the English author 
and his Danish companion, from northernmost 
to southernmost Norway via Finnish Lapland 
and Sweden. Sleeping in bedroom, barn, or 
bivouac, they lived on the country, enjoying the 
wild and lonely places. (Publisher) 


Davison, ANN 
My Ship Is So Small. Sloane 1956 247p 
illus $3.75 
“The author of ‘Last voyage’ . . . records 
her solo crossing from England to America in a 
23-foot sloop, describing the loneliness and hard- 
po at ~ the a of shore “e and the 
sc uring t that ‘courage 
is the key to living.’ ” Bookmark 
HARDING, ADDIE CLARK 
America Rides the Liners; as told by Gar- 
nett Laidlaw Eskew. Illus. by Constance 
Enslow. Coward-McCann 1956 271p 
illus maps $6 
“From the Virginia, built in 1607, thro 
all the famous or ide hnown ships, both “i 
and steam, down to the luxury liners of today— 
as ats of American shipping.” Retail book- 
er 


Menpevi, ANNE (SINCLAIR) 
From Pillar to Post; drawings by John 
Teppich. Knopf 1956 273p illus $3.75 


Further adventures of the American wife 
of a Persian, begun in “Persian adventure” 

“I have kept house in nineteen different 
dwellings. I have learned to order servants 
soon Te evens lengenee te 00 hany e- 
ferent countries. My children were born in 
Mexico and Austria. The stories in this book 
relate some of the things I have had to cope 
with and some of the pleasures I have i- 
canes Sp SaenS © Danie See an ote 
to 


Rarrr, HELEN 
Exploring the Deep Pacific. Norton 1956 
272p illus maps $3.75 

The author, wife of the senior physicist of 
the Capricorn Expedition of California Univer- 
sity’s Scripps Institute of Oceanography, writes 
of her experiences on tion's 
to the South Sea Islands in 1952-1953. She 
scribes the scientists’ work in exploring the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean, some of their dis- 
coveries, and excursions ashore to several of the 
Islands. (Publisher) 


Waker, Davip EsDAILE 
Adventure in Diamonds. 
(C1955, 2253p illus $3.50 
A true World War II story of the adven- 
tures of a British intelligence officer and two 
Hollanders who, on a secret mission during @ 
weekend in May 1940, succeeded in removing 
stocks of industrial] diamonds from Amsterdam 
and delivering them in England. (Publisher) 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


FRANK, Mary (HUGHES) and FRANK, Law- 
RENCE K. 
Your Adolescent at Home and in School. 
Viking 1956 336p $3.95 
“Advice for parents of teen agers. Without 
using technical terms from psychology and soci- 
ology, the Franks suggest where to drop a help- 
ful word or keep silent, how to offer companion- 
ship or allow privacy, how to encourage and 
support, what to do about such familiar prob- 
lems of adolescence as late hours, rudeness, lazi- 
ness.” Publishers’ weekly 


PoLATIN, PHitip and PHILTINE, ELLEN C. 
Marriage in the Modern World. Lippin- 
cott 1956 313p $3.95 
Partial contents: The ideal marriage: what 
is it; Facing practical problems before marriage; 
Sexual problems in marriage; Planning for chil- 
dren; Art of parenthood; Crises in marriage: 
the let-down period; Why marriages go wrong; 
Divorce; Children and divorce; Another mar- 
riage after divorce; Children of past and present 
marriages 


PRUDDEN, BONNIE 

Is Your Child Really Fit? Introduction by 
Hans Kraus; illus. by Marjorie Morris. 

Harper 1956 182p illus $2.95 
Based on the Kraus-Prudden report sub- 
mitted to the White House in 1955 this book 
cites statistics showing that four out of seven 
American children are physically unfit. The 
reasons, says the author, are lack of exercise 
and our mechanized existence. She presents a 


program of ilding exercises for both 
parents and cuiideen (Publisher ) 
Strecker, EpwarD ADAM and LaTHBuRY, 
VincENT T. 
Their Mothers’ Daughters. Lippincott 


1956 256p $3.75 


“As a companion volume to “Their Moth- 
ers’ Sons’ (written by Dr. Strecker) this will 


Norton 1956 
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Srrecxer, Eowarp A. and Larusury, VIN- 
CENT T.—Continued 


POETRY 


LINDBERGH, ANNE SPENCER (Morrow) 
The Unicorn and Other Poems, 1935- 
1955. Pantheon 1956 86p $2.75 
A representative selection of the author’ 
written between 1935 and 1955. Here is 
to life, love and death, to the joy 
of to art nature, to the impact of a 
at war, and other moods. (Publisher) 


RELIGIONS 


GAkR, JOSEPH 
W of the Living Religions. Dodd 
1956 338p $3.95 
The teachings of the living religions pre- 
through selections loo their ao aad 
maxims and parables. The religions represented 
and treated in alphabetical order are: Buddhism, 


minster Press 1956 96p $1 
in ra gy fv had de- 
B gy some 4 the author's 


hae oy i aban 
requently passes for genuine 
ad pebeticn.” Bkl. 


SCIENCE 


Bercaust, Erik and Better, WILLIAM 
Satellite! Foreword by Hermann Oberth. 
Hanover House 1956 287p illus $3.95 
An account of the Earth satellite, the yo 

in 


collected by these satellites may affect our lives. 
Publisher} 


Wenpr, HERBERT 
In Search of Adam. .. Houghton 1956 
(1955, 5406p illus $6.50 
“The of man’s t for the truth 
about “4 * cin ancestors; translated a the 
German ames Cleugh; illustrated : 
tographs and line cuts. Title page =~ 


THE WORLD TODAY 


Baver, RAYMOND AUGUSTINE, INKELES, 
ALEX and KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE . 
How the Soviet System Works: Cultural, 

Psychological, and Social Themes. Har- 

vard Univ. Press 1956 274p (Russian 

Research Center studies, 24) $4.75 

Based on the interviews with many Soviet 
escapees and other data collected by the Harvard 
Project on the Soviet System. “Largely from this 
evidence, they analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Soviet, concentrating mainly on its 
social and aspects, and concluding 
with some ‘educa’ ’ about the future of 
Soviet Russia.” ; 
BEATON, Cectt WALTER HARDY 

I Take Great Pleasure. Day 1956 ,c1955, 

213p illus $3.50 

In this humorous account of his recent 

American tour the author describes 
American cities from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 
He also records his impressions of Americans, 
whoever and 


DuNBAR, JANET 
Golden Interlude; the Edens in India, 
1836-1842. Houghton 1956 239p illus 





a 





OCTOBER 1956 


FLANDERS, RALPH EDWARD 


Letter to a Generation. Beacon Press 1956 
116p $2.50 

’ author examines the gravity of the 

world crisis and ej forth a program 

r internationally controlled disarmament. . . 

The waging of peace is the key theme of this 

realistic, honest sal, . . Suggestions on 

how young people can help in achieving this 
goal are given.” Bk 


ForTUNE (periodical ) 
Executive 


Life. Doubleday 1956 223p 


$3.50 

“What and who is an executive? Fortune 
asks. To find its answer Nine Hundred . . . of 
the nation’s top businessmen were polled and 
their answ.ts collated under the ject head- 
ings: —whe.'e are from, how they get their 
jobs, how lard work, how they crack up, 
how they ge: raises, delegate power, make deci- 
sions, retire, and how to become an executive 
in the first place.” Kirkus 


GOLDMAN, ERIC FREDERICK 


The Crucial Decade: America, 1945-1955. 
Knopf 1956 298p $4 
The author reviews the past ten years with 
a “sense of its significance in the changing pat- 
tern of America. Beginning with an uneasy 
ce, a relatively uncertain new president— 
Truman—end a surge of pressure to return to 
old ae ag Tee — another _— 
Ei er) a pattern of contin 
of social lagi i coltdd suimieeds of elas 
and a ‘middle course’ in foreign affairs as well— 
the interim between had been ‘the acid test of 
savage political warfare.’ Kirkus 


SHusTeR, GEORGE NAUMAN 


In Silence I Speak; the ~~ Cardinal 
Mindszenty today and of Hungary's 
“New order,” with the research assist- 
ance of Tibor Horanyi. Farrar, Straus 
1956 296p illus $4.50 

An account of the Communist regime in 


H centered around the experiences of 
. “Reports the author has 
received from the Hungari d, 


SKOLLE, JOHN 


Azalai; with maps and photographs by the 
author. Harper 1956 272p illus maps $4 
“The author travelled with an Arab camel 


the hard and dangerous across 
Sahara from Taoudeni to Timbuctoo. He 


é 
3 


STRACHEY, JOHN 


Capitalism. Random House 
1956 374p $5 


“An appraisal of the changing character of 
ccgthctian, tickets ie aodiiction in tho Nght 


7 


of the influences of democratic political action, 
sosmpenring iemadae ik taiuata aad he 
accompanying increase vity, 

general rise in the levels of i ey 


changes 
of the doctrines of Adam 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


r 
CLEARY, BEVERLY 


Fifteen; illus. Joe and Beth Krush. 
Morrow 1956 254p illus $2.75 


“Jane Purdy is fifteen and a re in 
high school. No one has ever her for a 
date except George, an unromantic 7 who is 
an inch shorter than she is and talks of nothing 
but his rock collection. Then she meets Stan: 
tall, good-looking, resourceful, and sixteen years 
old—all she ever dreamed of.” Publisher’ 


FINNEY, GERTRUDE E. (BRIDGEMAN 


Is This My Love; decorations by Lili Réthi. 
Longmans 1956 228p illus (A Junior 
Literary Guild selection) $3 

“Sir Edwin’s Maids were a hundred girls 

shipped from England to Virginia as brides for 
the men in the new colony of James Towne and 
Beatrice Whitcliff was one of the maids... In 
the colony Beatrice and ;her friend, Jennifer are 
greeted Beatrice’s brother Matthew, but in 
the year that follows do far more than find 
husbands for on both sodal and personal 
level there are more than their own 
that touch the girls’ lives.” Kirkus 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH 


Forest Ranger; illus. from photographs. 

Lippincott 1956 142p illus $2.75 
hazardous odeumnas of the men who ~ d our 
timber from fire, disease and crime.” urg. 
Book news 


HARKINS, PHILIP 


Young Skin Diver. Morrow 1956 188p 
$2.75 


Ned Palmer, a surfboard rider, becomes 
interested in the work of Mark Owen, a marine 
biologist and skin diver, When he is qualified 
to make his first dive he gli a fascinating 
world and realizes the many to be met 
by a skin diver 


Mowat, FARLEY 


Lost in the Barrens; with drawings 
Charles Geer. Little 1956 244p illus 
maps $3 

A “contemporary in which i 
teen-ager a his Tndiza friend, stranded te the 

Canadian arctic wilderness, find that good sense, 

co-operation, patience can mean survival.” Lit- 

erary Guild 





READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


AURELIA, nme. 

Boy Dates Girl; boy-girl stories for 
teens; selected by Aurelia Stowe. 

Random House 1956 215p $2.95 
The ing stories f ga- 
eae 
Ritchie; Girl shy, 
Steele; ir 


int of view: Johnny, 
H. B. Cave; Change 


D. L. McKinney; Acorn for 
i : Ah love! Ah me, by 


iL bomen 
; Seventeen, 
the back seat, by L. 


. R. Silverman; Open 
he four-minute mile, 
C. Bartholomew; 

. Erdman 


SUBTEEN 


ELLIs 
ig Doin’s on Razorback Ridge; written 
illus. by Ellis Credle. Nelson 1956 
125p illus (A Junior Literary Guild 
selection) $2.75 
The Tennessee mountain folk planned a 
big celebration for the opening of the dam the 
had built. Nancy and Jodey hoped 
could entertain with the old-time dances 
had gone over the mountains to learn. 
'$ sister said that would be backwoodsy, 
had a better suggestion. (Publisher) 


Davis, LypiA (HENDERSON ) 
South Sea Holiday; with illus. by Tom 
Davis. Little 1956 204p illus $2.95 
Michael and Mandy sailed aboard the Tiare 
ir father, a doctor, to visit his 
far islands. They had adventures 
sharks and wahoos, reefs and caves, 
with Kimi, the little South Sea 
stowed aboard because he, too, 
liday. (Publisher ) 


ForsyTH, GLORIA 
Pelican Prill; illus. by Robert Henneberger. 
Dutton 1956 128p illus $2.50 
i ican rescued by Lindy duri 
yee ang es herself lho ‘he 
life of her human companions. Lindy learns the 
joys and sorrows of motherhood as she rears her 
baby and from it all gains a deeper 
of her own parents and herself. 
Publisher ) 


Lapp, ELIZABETH CROSGROVE 

Night of the Hurricane; illus. by Mary 
Morrow 1956 190p illus $2.50 
Judy, comforted by her aunt on the night 
hurricane on the Maine seacoast, vows 
Christmas she will give her a present 
ly wants. How Judy earns the money 
gift is the major theme, but inter- 
with it are minor themes of wind and 
and adventures shared with her friend 

(Publisher ) 


SORENSEN, VIRGINIA (EGGERTSEN ) 


Miracles on Maple Hill; illus. by Beth and 
Joe Krush. Harcourt 1956 180p illus 
$2.95 

Marly’s family moves to a farm in Penn- 
sylvania in hopes that father, who has been a 
prisoner of war, can readjust. The midnight 
rescue of a family of foxes, an ted visit 
from the local hermit, and a frantic effort to 
save the maple-sugar harvest are only some of 
the events that fill their first year at the farm 
and draw the family together again. (Publisher) 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


_ BLoUGH, GLENN ORLANDO 


After the Sun Goes Down; the story of 
animals at night; pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. McGraw 1956 48p illus (A 
Junior Literary Guild selection) $2.50 

“Whittlesey House publications” 

A science story relating “the dark hours’ 
routine of some ten forest creatures. Among 
them are the whi rwill, screech owl, flyi 
squirrel and the frog and each is accounted for 
in terms of habits, physique and the special 
— that adapt it for night-time activity.” 
Kirkus 


HALL, ROSALYS HASKELL 
Bertie and Eddie; pictures by Veronica 
Reed. Oxford 1956 115p illus $3 

“Eddie and Bertie, ages eight and five, were 
always fighting, as brothers will. But through 
their adventures—a pet show, their plot to save 
the flower-seller’s horse, etc—a warm feeling of 
companionship emerged.” McClurg. Book news 


L'HOMMEDIEU, DoroTHY (KEASBEY) 
— and Madam Pig; illus. by Marie 
. Nichols. Ariel Bks 1956 45p illus 
$2.50 
“The story of a pedigreed fox terrier and 
a very ordinary pig who shared many humorous 
adventures in spite of their differences in size 
and temperament.” Retail bookseller 


LIANG, YEN 
Pot Bank. Lippincott 1956 unp illus $2 
“Dee-dee and Bao break their pot bank, 
gather up the pennies and have a happy day 
ome ges them at a Chinese Fair.” McClurg. 


k news 


Moore, VARDINE 
Picnic Pony; pictures by Kurt Werth. 
Lothrop 1956 unp illus $2.50 
The pony “high- ing Paddy's mischiev- 
ous capers break up the y School picnic— 
and all because he wanted to taste a sandwich.” 
McClurg. Book news 














